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PREFACE. 


Tue limited edition of my original Monograph on 
the Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Hindtstan (London, 
1847), has long since been exhausted; the still more 
restricted impression of a Supplement, chiefly designed 
to reduce into type a record of perishable materials, 
in, aS it proved, a very unsafe locality (Dehli, 1851), 
can scarcely be said to have been before the public. 
Its compilation, however, pointed consistently to a 
future revision of the general subject, which has been 
postponed, from time to time, till the accumulation 
of new and very am,le materials has forced me to 
recognize my obligations to an inquiry I had in a 
measure made my own. The result appears in the 
following pages. 

The two essays above referred to were essentially 
technical and limited in their scope to antiquarian 
objects ; an almost identical disadvantage attended 
a later cognate memoir, “On the Initial Coinage 
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of Bengal,” which was devoted to the description of 
selections from the 13,000 coins of the very instruc- 
tive Kooch Bahar ¢rouvaille. 

In the present work I have asserted my freedom 
from conventional trammels, and endeavoured to make 
Numismatics applicable in their larger and better 
sense to the many collateral questions they chance to 
touch, equally pressing into the service all available 
external aids to history, for which the laxity of 
Oriental tradition gives even too many openings. 

It would not become me to say anything in favour 
of my own production; indeed, I am fully alive to 
its imperfections; but I may frankly say I have 
learnt many things, which I did not know previously, 
during the course of its composition. On the other 
hand, I have to meet, by anticipation, two objections 
which may strike an English reader. The first of 
these is the still open contest as to how Oriental words 
should be reproduced in Roman type. At one time I 
was disposed to be pedantic on the subject, and even 
went so far as to devise an elaborate scheme for the 
discriminative representation of Semitic and Aryan 
alphabets; but the difficulties attending the innova- 
tion seemed far to outbalance any advantages that 
might possibly be gained by the public, and the 
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author himself thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of bemg in the hands of a printer whose resources 
enabled him to reproduce Sanskrit or Arabic in their 
proper characters, with equal, if not greater facility 
than the anomalous dotted and accented hybrids our 
current type would, at the best, have admitted of. 

The system I have now attempted to follow has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized forms, and 
at the same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the occasionally divergent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dehli, which severe Continental 
Professors somewhat needlessly disparage, I have per- 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor, in the adapted words, 
the criticism of an Arabic grammarian. I have fur- 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in my quotations, to the method of spelling 
favoured by the original author ; so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of seeming in- 
novations for which I could not cite, from my own 
extracts, previous and competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of coin legends and illustrative texts. 
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It has been generally confessed from the first day 
“ Aladdin” appeared in a European dress, that Oriental 
names would not bear translation, and the inflated 
titles of the East, rendered in the subdued language 
of the West, would jar even more harshly upon 
English ideas. My leading object in this work has 
been to collect materials for history, in the form of 
documents, which it was primarily desirable to retain 
in their most authentic form, or in the nearest possible 
approach to their original integrity,—translations in 
such cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions; but 
wherever these documents have any reference to the 
immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 
the context are given. 

The compiler of a record like the present is more 
than ordinarily dependent upon the aid of his fellow- 
labourers: it will be seen that the number of my 
disinterested contributors, though necessarily incon- 
siderable, has been compensated by the fullness and 
freeness of their gifts. My obligations are due to 
the many collectors of coins whose names are indi- 
cated, in more detail, in the body of the work and 
in the subjoined note upon the despositories of 
existing cabinets. I am indebted to Mr. Fergusson 
for the use of the effective architectural engravings 
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which illustrate the text. The woodcuts of coins, 
as may be gathered from their treatment, are the 
work of different hands, and vary in their execution 
to a marked degree. The best shaded examples are 
by Mr. J. Schnorr of Stuttgart; the engravings of 
Mr. Adeney are next in merit; but it is confessedly 
difficult to get first-class artists to undertake such 
complicated, and to them unintelligible subjects. So 
that I can scarcely bring myself to reproach the 
authors of my numerous disappointments in this 
direction. 

The ground plan of Dehli, which figures as the 
frontispiece, 1s itself a curious “ Old Mortality” style 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
-survey of the environs of the ancient capital of the 
Pathans, as we received it from the hands of the 
Mahrattas after Lord Lake’s action in 1803. It has 
been reduced in photography, by Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
establishment, from the original Survey Map now in 
the Mackenzie Collection in the India Office. 


Lonpon, 
February 25, 1871. 
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1. Marsden Collection, in the British Museum, fully described 
in his work entitled Numismata Orientalia. (London, 1823.) 

9. The collection in the India Office, many specimens of which 
are noticed and engraved in Professor Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua. 
(London, 1841.) 

8. My own original collection, comprising the coins figured in 
plates 1.-v. of this volume, now in the British Museum. A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my own possession. 

4. Mr. Edward Clive Bayley’s collection, which formed the 
ground-work of my Supplement, printed at Dehli in 1851. In 
the owner’s possession. (In England.) 

5. Colonel Stacy’s collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (In Calcutta.) 

6. Mr. George Freeling’s collection, partly in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, with the Bardoe Elliot bequest, and partly in the hands of 
his widow. 

7. Colonel Guthrie’s collection, comprising selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bahar trouvaiille (plate v1.) ; and the choice Pathén series, 
so often quoted in these pages, which now embraces the accumulated 
treasures of General Cunningham and Major Stubbs’s most successful 
gleanings of the last few years. (In England.) 

8. Sir Walter Elliot has some curious specimens of the local 
series of the Dakhan, and Sir Bartle Frere has a large collection 
of Indian coins, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining. 

9. There are a few Pathan coins in Russia, descriptions of which 
‘will be found in Freehn’s ‘‘Recensio Numorum Muhammadanorum,” 
and \M. Dom’s Supplement to that work. Many dispersed speci- 
mens are also quoted, from continental cabinets, in the posthumous 
collection of M. Soret’s Essays. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Since the completion of this work, the author has finally satisfied 


himself that the true value of the dém (or money of account of the 


Mughal financiers), is ہت‎ and not ہے‎ of a rupee. Under these con- 


ditions the table at page 445 may be modified and amended as 


follows. 


But in adopting these results, it will be necessary to 


enlarge Richard Hawkins’s ambiguous definition of ‘crown land” 


(No. 6), and admit that he designed to refer to the State revenues 


derived from ald sources. 


Land Revenne. 


1. Firiz Shah, a.p. 1851-1388... 

2. Babar, a.p. 1526-1530......... £2,600,000 

8. Akbar, A.D. 1593 ...۹ء‎ 

4. Akbar, A.D. 1594 سب‎ 16,574,388 

5. Akbar, a.p. 1605 .......... sees 17,450,000 

6. Jahangir, a.p. 1609-1611...... 

7. Jahangir, a.p. 1628 ..........6. 17,500,000 

8. Shéh Jahan, Ist return ......... 22,000,000 

9. Shah Jahan, later return ...... 36,000,000 
10. Aurangzéb, ap. 1697 ......... 38,719,400 


Total Revenue 
from all sources. 


£6,850,000 


32,000,000 


50,000,000 


77,438,800 


THE PATHAN KINGS OF DEHLI 


Tue history of Muhammadan nations is especially open to 
illustration and rectification from Numismatic sources. De- 
ficient as all mintages imitating the early Kufic models of the 
Khalifs may be in artistic effect or variety of device, they 
compensate for these imperfections, on the other part, in 
devoting their entire surfaces to legends which, among other 
occasionally significant indications, record at length the style 
and titles of the monarch, the date of coimage, and the name 
of the mint; thus affording direct evidence to three distinct 
facts—the existence of the sovereign as such, the epoch at 
which he reigned, and the country over which he was king. 

The value of this species of illustration, as applied to the 
Medieval Indian annals now under review, is greatly en- 
hanced by the exaggerated importance attached by the 
Muslims themselves to that department of the conventional 
regal functions, involved in the right to coin. Among these 
peoples, the recitation of the public prayer in the name of 
the aspirant to the throne, associated with the issue of money 
bearing his superscription, was unhesitatingly received as 
the overt act of accession. Unquestionably, in the state of 
civilization here obtaining, the production and facile disper- 
sion of a new royal device was singularly well adapted to 
make manifest to the comprehension of all classes the im- 
mediate change in the supreme ruling power. In places 


where men did not print, these stamped moneys obtruding 
1 
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into every Bazar constituted the most effective manifestoes 
and proclamations human ingenuity could have devised : 
readily multiplied, they were individually the easiest and 
most naturally transported of all official documents; the 
veriest Fukir, in his semi-nude costume, might carry the 
ostensible proof of a new dynasty into regions where even 
the name of the kingdom itself was unknown. In short, 
there was but little limit to the range of these Eastern 
heralds; the Numismatic Garter King-at-Arms was recog- 
nized wherever Asiatic nations accepted the gold, and inter- 
preters could be found to designate the Cesar whose “ epi- 
graph” figured on its surface. So also on the occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Sultén’s titles were ostentatiously 
paraded on the local money, ordinarily in the language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
announcement of the fact that they themselves had passed 
under the sway of an alien Suzerain. Equally, on the other 
hand, does any modification of or departure from the rule of 
a comprehensive issue of coin imply an imperfection, relative 
or positive, in the acquisition of supreme power. There are 
but few instances of abstention from the exercise of this 
highly-prized prerogative in the present series, but in all 
such cases the guiding motives are sufficiently ascertained. 
The epoch which the present series of medals illustrates 
extends from a.p. 1192 to 1554, or a period of somewhat 
more than three centuries and a half: during this interval 
six dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded in 
turn to the throne of Dehli. I purposely avoid any attempt 
at a general definition of the boundaries of the empire, at all 
times uncertain in extent, varying from the extreme limits 
of Eastern Bengal on the one side, to Kabul and Kandahér 
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on the west, with Sindh and the Southern Peninsula to 
complete the circle ; occasionally reduced to a few districts 
around the capital, and in one instance confined to the single 
spot inclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. 

The materials at present available suffice to determine, 
with some accuracy, the theoretical standards of the cur- 
rency of the Pathén Sult4ns. Some new evidence on the 
subject has lately come to light in the journals of Western 
travellers in India during the first half of the eighth century 
of the Hijrah, which coincides in a singular manner with 
the data afforded by the weights and intrinsic contents of 
existing coins; so that we are now in a position to main- 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsh from possibly conflicting native traditions, re- 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the metal m each case being as pure as the processes known 
to the home refiners permitted them to achieve. The inten- 
tional Mint standard must have ranged very closely upon 
the 175 grains, Troy, which amount can be nearly told in 
the balance by the better specimens to be found in modern 
cabinets, a definite weight also, for which there was high 
authority in the Sataraktika, or “One hundred rati,” divi- 
sional term, which appears in early post- Vedic commentaries. 
The most important elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currency, consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and 
copper, combined in the proportions necessary to consti- 
tute the equivalent sub-divisions of the ruling silver Tankah, 
which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 Indian 
Gunjé seeds (Abrus precatorius), was never divided in practice 
by any other number than 64. The favourite sub-divisional 
current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 
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+ or 4, which latter denomination it preserved in the Hasht 
Kani, or “ Right-Kanis,” the counterpart and correspondent 
of eight Jitals, 64 of which also fell into the general total of a 
Tankah. And here it would seem that more purely indigenous 
traditions had to be reconciled to intermediate Aryan mnova- 
tions. The new Zankah might rule and regulate its own sub- 
divisions, but it does not seem to have been able to emancipate 
itself from the old silver Purdna of 32 Ratis of Manu’s Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 56 grains, in independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak. So 
intuitive in the native mind was the idea of reckoning by 
Fours, the “Gund&é” of the modern indigéne, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated theoretically, whatever the current rate may have 
been at any given moment, at 1:8. So also the silver 
piece was divided into 8 (or primarily 8 x 8), and the 
copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 fals to 
the ہے‎ of a Tankah. The Quaternary scale, in short, was 
all-pervading ; there was no escaping the inevitable 4’s, 16’s, 
32’s, and 64’s, the heritage of the masses, which, having sur- 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still 
flourish undisturbed by the presence of British decimals. 
The modifications effected in the coinage by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak are highly instructive, and seem to determine 
beyond question the ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
the period. Not less worthy of study is his attempt to in- 
troduce a forced currency of copper tokens. The amplifi- 
cation by Firiz Shéh of the divisional pieces of mixed 
copper and silver is also of importance, as leading-up to 
the almost exclusive use of this species of currency under 
Bublol Lodi and his son Sikandar, and, finally, in the 
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reforms perfected by Shir Sha4h,—the production of the 
“Rupee” (of 178 grains), and the substitution of copper 
coins for the fallacious mixed-metal pieces,—may be seen 
the almost unchanged condition of the lower currencies of 
Her Majesty’s Government in India at the present day. 

Amid the general series of the coins of the Dehli monarchs 
I have also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 
more or less directly identified with their rule, such as 
the local moneys superseded and imitated on the immediate 
absorption of the kingdoms of the Hindi potentates: off- 
shoots of the Ghazni and Dehli systems from the mints of 
the Muslim contemporaries of the early occupying con- 
querors, who held, in their own right, outlying provinces 
in India. And, more consecutively, reference has been 
made to the currencies of their fellow-warriors for the faith 
in Bengal, who from time to time confessed allegiance to 
the Sultans of Hindistén. And, lastly, advantage has been 
taken of an analogous species of illustration contributed by 
the inscriptions recorded on the public monuments of the 
Imperial dynasty, which, in early days, were largely and 
effectively employed in the decoration of the walls and gate- 
ways of mosques, palaces, and tombs. These essentially 
Oriental compositions, whether as regards the ornamental 
form of the Arabesque, or the more stern chiselling of the 
Kufic letters, may freely vie with the best specimens of Sara- 
cenic art extant. 

I now proceed to exhibit a complete list of the sovereigns 
of the Pathan dynasty, with the dates of accession of each. 
IT must premise that I have intentionally retained the 
Hijrah era as the leading reference for all dates, as m 
many cases where the precise period in Muhammadan 
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months or days was uncertain, it would have been impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Christian era. Hence 
I have adopted the plan of annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each king, the day and the year of our 
calendar answering to the initial day of the Hijrah year 
so quoted. The note at the foot of this page,! giving the 
names and order of the Arabic months, and the rules for 
calculating the irregularities of the Muhammadan year, will 
efficiently supply the references to intermediate periods. 


1 The Hijrah era commenced on the 15th July, ap. 622. The 
year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month being 
reckoned from the appearance of the new moon, without any inter- 
calation. In practice, months of 30 and 29 days are made to 
alternate, thus completing a year of 354 days: eleven times in 
thirty years one day is added to the last month, making 355 days 
in that year. So that the average length of a year is 8543-0 days, 
a month, or rz, being 29324. The intercalary year of 355 days 
occurs on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
and 29th years of every thirty years. 

Taz MunammMapaN Montus ABE AS FOLLOWS :— 
معرم‎ Muharram, 30 days. 
صفر‎ Safar, 29 55 
sien, Rabf'ul awwal, 30 ,, 
Phew ر‎ Rabi’ul &khir, 29 رج‎ 
5. جمادیل!الاول‎ Juméde’l awwal, 80 بر‎ 
6. جمادی الآخر‎ Juméde’l Skhir, 29 ور‎ 


و ھی ھی ید 


7. رحب‎ Rajab, 30 
8. شعبانں‎ Sh’abin 29 
9. رمضان‎ Bamazén, 30 
10. Jip Shawwil, 29 


11+ soeilso Zi’l k’adah, 80 
12, زی ای‎ 201 hijjah, 29 
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LIST OF THE PATHAN SULTANS OF 7170177۰ 





NAMES OF SULTANS. 














1 | 589 | Jan. 7, 1193 | Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sém( 1st 
Dynasty). 

2 | 602 | Aug. 18, 1205| Kutb-ud-din Aibek. 

8 | 607 | June 25, 1210 1 Arém Shah. 

4 | 607 ‘3 », | Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh. 

5 | 683 \Sept. 16, 1235) Rukn-ud-dfn Firaz Shah I. 

6 

7 

8 





634 |Aug. 14, 1236} Sultan Rizfah. 
637 | ,, 8, 1289" Mu’izz-ud-d{n Bahram Shah. 
639 | July 12, 1241) Al4-ud-din Mas’aid Shah. 
9 | 644 | May 19, 1246) Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 
10 | 664 | Oct. 18, 1265} Ghfés-ud-din Balban. 
11 | 686 | Feb. 16, 1287) Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikubad. [ Dyn: ye 
12 | 689 | Jan. 14, 1290) Jalal-ud-din Firiz ShahII. Ahoy (2nd 
13 | 695 | Nov. 10, 1295) Rukn-ud-din Ibrah{m. 
14 | 695 ٠ », | Alaé-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 
15 | 715 | April 7, 1815| Shahab-ud-din Umar. 
16 | 716 |March 26,1316} Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah I. 
17 | 720 | Feb. 12, 1820) Nasir-ud-din Khusra. [ Dynas sty). 
18 | 720 7 »» | Ghids-ud-din Tughlak Shah (8rd 
19 | 725 | Dec. 18, ا1824‎ Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
20 | 752 | Feb. 28, 1351) Firaz Shah 111. bin Salar Raab. 
21 | 790 | Jan. 11, ا1888‎ Tughlak Shah IT. 
22 | 791 | Dec. 31, 13888} Abubakr Shah. 
23 | 792 | Dec. 20, 1889| Muhammad Shah bin Firaz Shah. 
24 | 795 | Nov. 17, 1392) Sikandar Shah. (Timur, 800). 
25 | 795 ہو و‎ | Mahmud Shah bin M ad Shah 
26 | 797 | Oct. 27, 1894 | Nusrat Shah, Znterregnum, Mahmid re- 
stored, 802. 
27 | 815 {April 18, 1412) Daulat Khan Lodi. 
28 | 817 |March23,1414| Khizr Khan Syud (4th Dynasty). 
29 | 824 | Jan. 6, 1421 | Mu’izz-ud-d{n Mubarak Shah II. 
30 | 837 jAug. 18, 1433} Muhammad Shah bin Farid Shah. 
81 | 847 | May 1, 1443 | ’Alam Shéh. 
32 | 855 | Feb. 3, 1451 | Buhldél Lodi (5th Dynasty). 
33 | 894 | Dec. 5, 1488 | Sikandar bin Buhlol. 
34 | 928 | Jan. 24,1517| Tbraéh{m bin Sikandar (Babar, 932 4.4.) 
35 | 987 |Aug. 25, 1530) Muhammad Humayin, Mughal. 
36 | 947 | May 8, 1540 | Farfd-ud-din Shir Shah, Afghan. 
87 | 952 |March 15,1545} Isl4m Shah. 
88 | 960 | Dec. 18, 1552} Muhammad ’ Adil Shah. 
89 | 961 | Dec. 7, 1558 | Ibrahim Sir. [962 a.H.) 
40 | 962 | Nov. 26, 1554] Sikandar Shth. (Huméyin, restored 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 





DATE OF 





INTRODUCTORY LIST OF THE RULERS AND KINGS 


OF BENGAL. 


INITIAL DATE 


Sept. 10, 1208 


Aug. 18, 1205 
July 16, 1208 
June 15, 1211 


Dec. 22, 1226 
Nov. 20, 1229 
3) 9? 
Oct. 7, 1238 
June 9, 1244 


7 7 


Jan. &, 1258 
Dec. 29, 1258 


7 7 


Dec. 6, 0 
April 11, 1282 


Dec. 24, 1291 
Aug. 26, 1302 


May 31, 1310 
Sept. 22, 1332 
Aug. 10, 1836 
June 17, 1341 
March 11,1350 


NAMES OF RULERS AND KINGS. 


Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilj. 
*Izz-ud-din Muhammad Shfran ۰ 
’Alé-ud-din ’Ali Mardan, A helji. 
Husém-ud-din ’Awz hil: (Sultan 
Ghfas-ud-din). 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, bin Sultan 
Altamsh (Coin, No. 60). 
’Alé-ud-din Janf. 
Saif-ud-din Aibek, Yughan Tat. 
"Izz-ud-din Tughral, ۱ 
Tughdn Khan. Riziah, 634-7 
Kamr-ud-din Zamar Khdn, Kiran. 
Ikhtfar-ud-din, Yuzbeg.! TZughral 
Khan. 
Jalal-ud-din Mas’aud Muluk Jani. 
"Izz-ud-din Balban,? وہ2۸‎ 
Taj-ud-din Arsl4n Khan, Sanjar, 
Khwarim. 
Muhammad Arslan Khan, Zutar Khan 
Sultan Maghis-ud-din Tughral. 
Bughra Khan, Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, 
second son of Sultdn Balban. 
Rukn-ud-din Ka: Haus. 
Shams-ud-din Firus Shah. (Reigned 
in Lakhnauti till 722.) 
Shahaéb-ud-din Bughrah Shah. 
Ghids-ud-din Bahddur Shah. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Fakr-ud-din Mubdrak Shah. 
Alé-ud-din ’Alt Shah. 
Ikht{ér-ud-din Ghdz¢ Shah. 


1,3 These contrasts in the orthography follow the Persian text of Minh&j-us- 
Sir&j, who seems to have designed to mark a difference in the pronunciation ; but 
I should be unwilling to rely upon any such chance discriminations, in a text so 
obviously at the mercy of ignorant Oriental copyists. 


age 


۷ 


ور و 





THe <٭ععدح ا(‎ oF Mas’ato III., ۰ھ‎ 492-508 (a.p. 1099-1114), at Graznf,} 


from a Sketch by G. J. Vigne, Esq. 
Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, vol. +. p. 415. 


First Kine (4.4... 589-602; a.p. 1193-1205). 
The man who, by the force of his own energy, or that 
which he imparted to his generals, was enabled to change 


1 INsoRIPTION ON THE MinanetT. (From Jour. As. Soc. Bengal.) 


بسم الله الرحمن الرحیم امرالسلطان الاعظم ملک الاسلام اعلام الملة 
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the destinies of India towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury 4.D., came of a royal house, dating from an obscure 
principality in the mountains south-east of Herét. The 
great Mahmid of Ghazni, some two centuries previously, had 
penetrated frequently and by varied routes into the rich 
plains of India; his aim, with but scant affectation of the 
Muslim cry of a “holy war,” was in truth mere plunder, 
and with this he returned plentifully gratified to his 
northern capital. 

The later scions of the dynasty of Subuktagin, driven out 
of Ghazni on its sack by ’Al4-ud-din Husain Jahansoz in 
۸. 550, retired to Lahor, and had already, in effect, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns; so that as Mu’izz-ud-din 
pressed down and around them, the occupation of the more 
advanced provinces of Hindistén followed as a natural 
sequence. Mu’tzs-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, or Shahdb-ud- 
din, as he was called in his youth, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Ghori, the founder of the Pathan dynasty of 
Dehli, is first noticed in history on the occasion of his no- 
mination, in conjunction with his elder brother, Ghids-ud- 
din, to the charge of a province of Ghor, by his uncle, the 
notorious ’Alaé-ud-din Husain Jahdnséz. After the accession 
of Ghids-ud-din to the throne of Ghor, in 558 a.u., Mu’izz- 
ud-din, acting as his general, subdued portions of Khordésén ; 
and, on the conquest of Ghazni, in 569, he was nominated 


الدیں امیر ا مومنین یمیں اممملکة امین الملة مالک رقاب امم سلطان 
ا مکرم النخاقان مولی ملوث العرب والجم خلد الله تعلي سلکہ وسلطانہ 
و اناض علی العلمین برہ واحسانہ al alll dé‏ ولوالدیہ ولجمیع المسلمیں 
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by his Suzerain brother to the government of that country. 
From this time his incursions into India commenced: in 
571 he conquered Mult4n; in 574 he experienced a sanguinary 
defeat in an expedition against the prince of Nahrwala; next, 
Khusrié Malik, the last of the Ghaznavis, was assailed; and 
at length, in 582, captured by stratagem. In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindist4n, Muhammad Ghori was 
totally routed on the memorable field of Thaneswar by the 
Chohan leader, Prithvi Raja of Ajmir. After a year’s re- 
pose, the disgrace of this defeat still rankling within him, 
he, on the self-same battle-ground, again encountered his 
former adversary, now supported by the whole force of the 
country, the confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
princes. This time fortune favoured the Ghoris, and a hard- 
fought field terminated in the total discomfiture of the Indian 
host. By this single victory the Muhammadans may be 
said to have become the virtual masters of Hindustén. The 
ulterior measures for the subjugation of the country were of 
speedy accomplishment, and most of the later additions to 
the Indian empire of Muhammad Ghori were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative in Hindustan, 
and eventual successor on the throne of Dehli, Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek. Ghids-ud-din, who, had long retained little beyond 
the title of a king, died in 599 a.u., and shortly afterwards 
Mu’izz-ud-din was installed inform. An unsuccessful attempt 
at conquest in the north, in itself attended by most disas- 
trous results, was succeezed by the revolt of the governors 
of Ghazni and Multén: this outbreak, however, was soon 
suppressed. In the month of Sh’ab4n, a.n. 602,! Muham- 
S00 سوم زغرۃ شعبان بسال ششصد ودو فتاں در رہ غزنین بمنزل‎ 


And the “‘ Menst! of Damik” became a proverb in the land.—Tabakat-i-Némri, 
p. 4+ 
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mad Ghori was slain in his tent, in the centre of his own 
camp, by a band of Gakkars. At his death, the Muslim 
empire in India extended generally over nearly the whole 
of Hindustén Proper, Sind, and Bengal. The sovereignty 
was, however, held by very exceptional tenures, and was 
most indeterminate in its inner geographical limits. 


Mw iz2-ud-din Muhammad bin Sdm. 


No. 1. (Similar to No. 2. Plate I.) 
Gold. Weight, 93 grs. Veryrare. Ghazni. a.u, 692. Col. Guthrie. 


Circular Areas. 


کر | 
لاالے aS MNS‏ 
السلطان المعظم الاصر LIL:‏ السلطان 
سعزالدنیاوالدیسنس الاعظم غیاث الدنیا 
ابو المظفر معمد oly‏ ابو Cail‏ 
gp‏ الذي ارسل ... علی الدیں 


غزنه 3 jet‏ سنہ Margin,‏ 
als‏ و لو کرہ المشرکون 


اذ تسعہ.. ,. ستمانہ 
وج سو سیت Kurén.‏ و9 .نا —Sérah‏ 


la. There is another imperfect specimen of this gold issue in the 
Masson Collection in the East India Library, weighing 99 grs. 


No. 2 (Fig. 2, platei.). Silver. Weight, 68 grs. Similar types. 
| Collection. Dates observed, 4.5. 590, 596. 
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No. 8. (No. 1, Plate I.) 
Silver. 74 grs. Very rare. a.H.596. (Prinsep Collection, B.M.) 


Legends arranged in concentric circles. 
Obv.— 


هوالذی ارسل رسولہ بالھدی ودین Gel‏ لیظھر de‏ الدین AS‏ ولو 
کرہ المشرگون 

ا all‏ ااالله aise‏ رسول الله السّلطان العظم 

غیاث الدنیاو الدین ابو Call‏ 

Rev.— بن سام‎ sae 

ضرب lon‏ الدرھم ‏ بلدہ غزنه سنہ ست و تسعین و خمس dale‏ 


yal oll‏ الله السلطان المعظم معز 
الدنیا و الدیں ابو المظئر 


TRANSLATION. 


Obv.—It 1s he that hath sent his messenger, with guidance and the 
true faith, that he might exalt it above all religions, though 
the infidels be averse thereto. (Kuran, Surah ix. 33.)—There 
is no god but God. Muhammad is the prophet of God! The 
most mighty sovereign—Ghids ud dunyé wa ud din, Abul Fath. 
—Muhammad bin Sam. 


Rev.—This Dirham was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year 
five hundred and ninety-six.— Al Nasir le din illah (the Khalif). 
Themighty sovereign, Mu’ izz—uddunya waud dinA bul Muzaffar. 
—Muhammad bin Sam. 


The above coins in the joint names of Ghias-ud-din and Mu’izz-ud- 
din, bear testimony to the associated regal powers of the two brothers. 
It is to be noticed, however, that the superlative ال عظم‎ ٥ 


greatest,” is applied to the one king, while معظم‎ ‘Great,’ is all 
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that is extended to the eonqueror of India. It will be observed 
from the coins which follow that, on the death of his brother, 
Mu’izz-ud-din himself adopted the superlative الا عظم‎ 


3a. Silver. Weight, 188 grs. Similar coin. Col. Guthrie. 


No. 4. (No. 3. Plate I.) 

Silver. Weight 59°4 grs. Square areas, a.H.598. Col. Guthrie. 
Reverse. Obverse. 
السلطان الاعظم ڑالے الال _ لے‎ 
>حمد رسول اللے‎ peer ہے‎ 
aA لدین‎ poll انظنٹز‎ pi! pall 
Margins illegible. 


The above coins are in effect merely introductory to the 
Dehli series proper, emanating from the Imperial mint of the 
first occupying Muhammadan conqueror of India, they in some 
degree formed the models upon which the phraseology of the 
legends of the new currency was based, though, it will be 
seen, that they in no degree affected the system of weights 
or values obtaining in the northern provinces of India. 
Indeed, the old issues of “ Dehliw4élas” composed of a mixture 
of copper and silver, retained their place throughout the land, 
and were imitated and adopted, with altered legends, by 
Altamsh and his feudatories, Kubéchah of Sind, and others; 
and it is not until the year 630 a.n. that any silver pieces 
of the new empire make their appearance (No. 28 infra), and 
then their standard of weight equally follows the Indian 
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No. 5. (No. 4, Plate I.) 
Mixed silver and copper. 49 grs. Rare. (Sind Mint.) 
Obv.— pls بن‎ dos? السلطان الا عظم‎ 
Rev.—Horseman in outline (conventionally styled Zughra 
ds 2), with the Hinds legend ۳ CATT: Sri Hammirah. 


No. 6. (No. 5, Plate I.) 
Mixed silver and copper. Weight, 49 grs. Rare. 


Obv.—Same as No. 5. 
Rev.—Rude figure of a cavalier, with lance at the charge. 


No. 7. (No. 6, Plate I.) 
Silver (impure), 46 grs. (Ghor Mint?) 
Obv.— pls السلطان الاعظم ابوالمظفر حمد بن‎ 


Rev.—Rude representation of a horseman, with lance at 
the charge; but the contrast is marked in the adher- 
ence to the statuesque as opposed to the interlaced 
combination of letters and material forms affected in 
Muhammadan 77۰+ 


No. 8. (No. 7, Plate I.) 
Silver and copper. (Lahor Mint ?) 
Obo.— yall السلطان المعظم معزالدنیا و‎ 
Rev.— plus ٭ ٭ممد بن‎ 


No. 9. (No. 8, Plate I.) 
Silver and copper. 46 grs. (Lahor Mint.) 


السلطان المعظم معز Obv.— yl y ial!‏ 
ابو المظفر das‏ بن سام--.0 2 


No. 10. (No. 9, Plate I.) 
Silver and copper. 49 grs. (Dehli Mint.) 


Obv.—ett ava 83۲ Sri Mahamad Sdme. 
Rev.— At FATT: Sri Hammirah. 
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No. 11. Silver and copper. Weight, 48 grs. (Sind Mint.) Similar 
Hindi legends, both obverse and reverse, to No. 10. The 
device of the Horseman follows the same tracings as the 
figure on No. 5, and the forms of the letters are nearly 
identical, approximating closely to the style in use on the 
coins of Kubéchah. 


No. 12. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. New type. KE. I. 
Collection. (Peshdwar Mint.) 
Obdv.—Bull in Tughra, greatly distorted. 
. 6 + SAAR Uahamad Sime. 
Rev.—Horseman, well-defined. Similar in design to No. 4, 
Plate I. 
Legend—eqt :جح‎ Sri Hammirah. 


In a line with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, in 
delicate Persian letters, is to be seen the word پر شور*‎ Parshér 
(Peshawar). On the horse’s quarter may be read the letters حلا‎ 
Jaldl? (See Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxv. fig. 20.) 


No. 13. (No. 10, Plate I.) 
Silver and copper. 46 grs. (Gwalior Mint.) 


Obv.—AeAS 8118 Mahamad Sami. 
Rev.—Figure of the Horseman greatly debased. No legend. 


No. 14. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. My cabinet. 
Obv.— als الاعظم معزالدینں ٭حمد بن‎ * % 
Rev.—A_ rude figure of a horse. 
Similar to those depicted in Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxv. figs. 8-18; 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. xix. fig. 14, and pl. xx. fig. 6. 


1 The reading of Parshér is confirmed by later specimens from the mints of 
’Alé-ud-din Muhammad, Khwdrizms, who was critical in his geography, inserting 
the names of his mints in all sorts of odd corners, wherever space was to be found 
in the general design; for instance, Bamidn on a line with the spear, Karmdn 
(imitating Ilduz) on the side of the Bull, and J بر شو‎ in the same place.—Journ. 


R.A.8. xii. pp. 205, 206. See also Elliot's Historiang, i. 47, and ii, 397. 
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I do not propose to review in any detail the general 
series of Muhammad Ghori’s Indian coinages, but there 
is a single specimen which I am anxious to notice on 
account of the unusual, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
though I have frankly to confess that the imperfect and 
obscured reverse epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a doubt as to the finality of any 
opinion that may now be pronounced.! The appearance 
of the joint names of Muhammad bin Sém and Prithvi 
Raja on one and the same coin is certainly startling, but 
there is nothing in the fact that need militate against 
local probabilities. We find that “the son of Rai Pitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime court,” was left in charge of Ajmir,? in which 
case a numismatic confession of fealty would be quite ap- 
propriate, or this coinage may even have been struck in his 
name, under authority at head-quarters, for special circula- 
tion in his government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in effect, more the appearance of Dehli Mint art than of 
Ajmir manipulation. Many other explanations of the asso- 
ciation might be given, but that it is useless to enlarge upon 
such imperfect data; and I only publish this curious piece 
that attention may be drawn to the possible existence of 
similar specimens in other imperfectly examined collections. 





? General Cunningham has also examined this coin at my request, and, while 
expressing surprise at the combination of names, does not at all contest the 
obvious reading of the,letters still visible on the coin. 

> T4j-ul-Madsir, Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 216, 219, 220, 226. Tod, ii. 461. 
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No. 15, Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 .ہج‎ (My cabinet.) Unique. 


Horseman. Bull. 
“7 al agag ۴ 
.. Prithv:.. Sri Mahamad Sam. 


The Indian coinages of Muhammad bin S4m were, as may 
be seen, avowedly adaptive, and introductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mintages of his successors. Qne of 
these assimilated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechanical identity 
of metal, symbols, and style of writing, in the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Chand, the 
last of the Rahtors of Kanauj,' in a.v. 1194. <A suggestive 
fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor’s 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
affected under the Sword of Islam, is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remained to aid the commerce of the indigénes.? 

The intermediate coin (No. 17) of Prithvi (Varmma) Deva, 
a contemporary of Govinda’s (No. 16), indicates that much 
of the dominion of the Rahtors had already passed away 
from them, though the successful Chandel and his adversary 
were both destined shortly to fall before the assaults of an 
alien race. 


1 He is called Jai Chand of Benares by the T4j-ul-Ma4sir.—Elliot, ii. 228, 300. 
So also Minh4j, p. 140, text. The Bard Chand also mentions that the Raja of 
K&si was a feudatory of Kanauj (Tod, ii. 456). The Rahtor capital was latterly 
removed to Bari, east of the Ganges. 

2 Only one of these coins of Muhammad bin S4m seems to have fallen to the 
share of James Prinsep’s numerous contributors (Essays, i. 289), who found the 
older issues common enough. The twenty-six specimens of the conqueror’s 
coinage now noticed seem all to have been obtained by Masson in Afghanistan. 
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The modifications the name and titles of Muhammad bin 
S4m undergo in the contrasted specimens are curious, and 
may be supposed to indicate the several stages of recent 
victory,' and more fixed occupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. 


KANAUJ COINS. 


Govinda Chandra, a.p. 1120-1144.? 


No. 16. Gold. (Prinsep, pl. xxiv. fig. 2; Ariana Antiqua, xx. 22; 
and H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xviii.) 


Obverse—The Goddess Lakshmi seated. The figure holding the 
cornucopia is imitated from the earliest types of the Gupta coinage 
(Prinsep’s Essays, Pl. xxiii. 18, 19, etc.). 


Reverse—Legend in three lines— 
Mt anifas ۹ج۹‎ ۱ 
Sri mad Govinda Chandra Deva. 


Prithvi (Varmma) Deva Chandel Raja of Mahoba, etc.> (a.p. 1125- 
11380). 


No. 17. Gold. (Prinsep’s Essays, i. 292.) Common. 
Obverse as usual. 


Reverse— 
وہ ٭‎ ۹ 
Sri Mat Prithvi Deva. 


1 The T4j-ul-Mafsir has a record of this mintage, ‘‘and the face of the dinar 
and the diram was adorned with the name and titles” of the king.—Elliot, ui, 223, 

* Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 268. 

See Gen. Cunningham's List, quoted below, p. 65.‏ ؟ 
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MUHAMMAD BIN SAM’S KANAUJ COINS, 
(Date of Conquest a.H. 590 =a.p. 1194.) 


No. 18. Gold. (5 specimens. 2.1. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
pl. xxiv. fig. 8, vol. i. 292; Ariana Antiqua, pl. xxi. 25. 





Reverse—3it ۹81+ aa aja Sri Mahamad bene Sdm. 


No. 19. Gold. (21 specimens. E.I. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
i. 292; Ariana Antiqua, pl. xx. 25, 26, 27. 


Obverse as usual. : 
Reverse—3qt Salt aga alTa—Sri Hamtr Mahamad Sém. 


In further illustration of these Numismatic memorials, I 
propose to insert, as occasion offers, selected specimens of the 
monumental inscriptions of the Pathan dynasty, which I had 
prepared for publication so long ago as 1855. For the 
majority of these records I was originally indebted to Syud 
Ahmad Khan’s excellent Archeological History of Dehli, 
the “ As4r-us-Sunnadeed,”! but the more complicated epi- 
graphs were re-examined and patiently tested, both by that 
enthusiastic antiquary and myself, under the very shadow 
of the buildings upon whose walls they are engraved. 


1 The first edition of the sy آثار الصاد‎ (written in ۶( appeared at Dehli 
in 1846; a second and greatly improved edition, illustrated with numerous fac- 
similes, was published in 1854. A large portion of this latter has been repro- 
duced in French, by M. Garcin de Tassy, in the Journal Asiatique, vols. xv. (1860) 
p. 608, xvi. 190, 892, 521, and xvii. 77. This series of articles extends over 
nearly 200 pages, Svo. 





Tre Kurs مہم(‎ at DEH II. 


٤٢ The mundr مہ‎ 48 ft. 41n. «nm dsameter at the base, and, when measured wn 1794, was 
242 ft.1n height. Even then, however, the capttal was ruwned, so that ten or perhaps 
twenty feet must be added to thes to complete tts ortgunal elevation. It 18 ornamented by 
four boldly projecting baicontes , one at 90, the second at 140, the third at 180, and the 
fourth at 208 feet from the ground, between which are stwchly sculptured rassed belts con- 
tawnwng snseriptions. In the lower story the projecting flutes are alternately angular aid 
ewcular, wn the second circular, and wn the third angular only; above thts the msnar 1 
plawn, but principally of whete marble, with belts of the red sandstone, of which the three 
lower storves are composed,” —Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, +. 421. 


A. Inscription of Muhammad bin Sdm, on the 4th circlet of the 
lower story of the Kutb Minar. 


السلطان المعظم شھنشاہ الاعظم مال رقاب الاسم مولی ملوٹ 
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العرب و الجم سلطان السلاطین فی العالم غیاث الدنیا و الدیں معز 
الاسلام والمسلمیں حی العدل فٍ العالمیں Le‏ الدولة SLE salah‏ 
الملة salt‏ جلال الامة sali]‏ شھاب الخلانۂ باسط الاحسان و 
الرافة فی abil‏ ظل الله فی الخافقین العامي MS‏ الله الراعي لعباد 
الله je‏ سمالث الدنیا و مظھر کلمة الله العلیا ابو dase sibel!‏ بن 
ا تسا میس کگاھالاماد © 


B. The second band or belt of Inscriptions (counting from the base- 
ment upwards) is also filled in with a nearly similar enumeration 
of the titles of Muhammad bin Sam, concluding, however, with 
the hitherto novel designation of wy \a} سگندر‎ 


Inscriptions of Kutb-ud-din Arbeg. 


C. The second line of the Inscription under the arch of the eastern 
entrance to the Kutb Mosque, at Dehli, dated ۰ھ‎ 587'=1191 a.p. 


ایی حصاررا ed‏ کرں و ایں net‏ جامۓ‌را & ساخمت B Goby‏ 
شھور سنہ سبع وثمانیں و خمسمایة امیر اسفھساار اجل کبیرقطب 


٠ General Cunningham, on his last visit to Dehli in 1862, critically examined 
this inscription with a binocular, and was inclined to think that Syud Ahmad had 
been in error in reading this date as 587 instead of 589 (Arch. Report, p. 28). 
As I have, I believe, succeeded in satisfying General Cunningham that 587 is the 
correct sculptured date, I should not have entered further into the question, were it 
not for the historical importance of the numbers in question. I stated with some 
confidence in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays (Vol. i., p. 826) that the true date in 
this epigraph was 587 a.n., and my justification for so positive an assertion was 
that I had, in January, 1854, very carefully studied the original, even to the 
extent of assuring myself of the bearing of every line and letter, by means of a 
scaffolding erected for the purpose, which was necessary, as the inscription was 
high up, and, moreover, obscured ordinarily by the arch under and within which 
it was placed, In this examination I took eye tracings and paper impressions 
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الدولہ و الدین ell eal‏ اي بث lhl,‏ اعزالله انصارہ و بیست و 
oe‏ آلت ale‏ کی [sic]‏ در > aly‏ دوبار tpn‏ ہا رهزاردلیوال 
صرف شدة FD doa LG se oy pide‏ است 

خداي je‏ و جل بران بندہ رحمت کناد A,B‏ بر[ {Comer department‏ 
نیت ledges Jb‏ ایمان کوہد 


of all such parts as presented any difficulties, and this enabled me to correct, 
without hesitation, Syud Ahmad’s reading of 
دو یاہزار“‎ lt md ”ھفت الہ بتخانه مرکنی‎ 

into the text given above—but the date was to my apprehension so obvious, that 
I did not either copy or take a rubbing of the words. However, to set the 
question definitely at rest, 1 have now sent out to Dehli, and have had the doubtful 
passage examined anew by a most competent authority, and the reply received is 
that there is no doubt that the unit is سبع‎ and not j, the points are of but 
little consequence, the position of the elongated up-stroke settles the question, in 
these cases, and as for the “two dots,’ even supposing them to exist, the dots 
are so scattered at hazard in these legends that but little reliance could be placed 


upon their referring more directly to ٠ wi than to the penultimate letter of 


which is immediately over it. Ibn Batutah, during his residence at the‏ ,5,\ نیں 
Court of Dehli (4.H. 734-743), read the date on the original monument as 584 a.x.‏ 
(French edition, iii. pp. xi. 146, 161), but the mistake of substituting = |‏ 
SEVER, in the decipherment of the intertwined ¢ughra writing,‏ سبع four for‏ 
would readily occur, even if the error is not due to the still more probable source‏ 
of the careless copying of his autograph MS,‏ 

As regards the historical evidence to the date of 587 a.x. for the capture of 
Dehli by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent in the best authorities; 
Hasan Nizimi, a so to say contemporary, places the event in 587 (Elliot, ii. p. 
216), and Minh4j-us-Sir4j repeats in various forms, while treating of the life of 
Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date. (Elliot, ii. p. 300; Calcutta text, pp. 
139, and at p. 141, in noticing Kutb-ud-din’s death in 607 a.H., it expressly adds, 
“from the first conquest of Dehli (ازاول نے دھلے)‎ to this time 20 ٥ہ‎ (. 
The discrepancy which it has been attempted clumsily to correct in some versions 
of the Persian text seems to have arisen out of the faulty narrative of the life of 
Mu’izz-ud-dfn himself (Calcutta text, p. 120 and note, p. 189). 


۱ 
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D. Inscription over the northern entrance to the Mosque, dated 
A.H. 592=1195-6 a.p. 


بسم الله الرحمن الرحیم بدعوالی دارالسلام و پھدی من Aly‏ الی 
صراط المستقیم )26 (Kurén, x.‏ خی شھور سنہ النی و تسعیں جرت SBD‏ 
العمارۃ بعالی امرالسلطان المعظم معز الدنیا والدیں dat‏ بن سام 
pol‏ امیر المومنیں 


E. Date on the Centre Gateway of the Mosque, a.u.594=a.p. 1197-8. 


I consider that all these inscriptions were executed under 
the direct auspices of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, though he em- 
blazons his own name and title in a single and special 
instance. There is a further record of his active participa- 
tion in the erection of these buildings on the defaced lower 
band of the Minédr, immediately over the foundation course, 
where his recognized titles of J !الاسفھساار الا جل‎ are still 
legible. I may remark, incidentally, with reference to the 
much-debated question as to the assumed Hindu origin or 
the secondary adaptation by the Muhammadans of the par- 
tially prepared Kutb Minér, that General Cunningham’s 
arguments, tending to prove the independent inception of the 
design by Kutb-ud-din Aibeg are to my mind conclusive, 
and this determination asserts itself altogether apart from 
the internal evidence of the inscriptions themselves; for, by 


٠ Asér-us-Sunnadeed, p. 13, agi} Jy) dom در‎ sls df لمبر‎ ۹. 

Ahmad Kh&n, who has had great experience in these matters, restores, with some 

confidence, a continuation of the legend, thus: المسرا الاسفھسارار‎ 2 
مہمہر‎ 


2 Archwological Report, Season of 1862-3, pp. 29, 30, 31. 
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parity of reasoning—if the Minér had been a mere adaptation 
of Rai Pithora’s one-storied building—would not a similar 
boast have decorated its largely sculptured walls to that so 
triumphantly engraved on the mosque of the same period, 
where the “twenty-seven Idol temples,” the very pillars of 
which are seen in their varied ornamentation around the 
square of the court-yard, are monumentally recorded as 
having contributed to the erection of the dominating reli- 
gious edifice of the Conqueror’s faith ? 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 
the Kutb, was avowedly built of the materials contributed by 
the local idol temples,! also bears an epigraph dated during 
the reign of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam. Colonel 
Lees has propounded a translation? of this inscription, to the 
following effect :— 

‘(This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of Akbar, the 
son of Ahmad (by the help of God), the creator, the everlasting, in 


the month of Zi-Hijjah, five hundred and ninety-six.”—Ceneral 
Cunningham, Archeological Report, 18646, p. 9. 


_Taj-ud-din Tidus. 


Closely connected with the imperial coinages of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam are the pieces struck by his 
Lieutenant Jiduz,3 comprehending the various series in 
copper, silver, or gold, modified in their legends from time 
to time according to the relative positions of the master 
and the trusted slave, who had so won upon his lord’s 
favour that the latter, before his death, had designed to 


1 At Ajmfr the Sultan “destroyed the pillars and foundations of the idol temples, 
and built in their stead mosques and colleges.’’—T4j-ul-Magsir. Elliot, ii. 215. 

The text is not appended.‏ *٭ 

' Properly یلدر‎ yildiz, د“‎ star.” Elphinstone has “ Eld6z.” 
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appoint him his successor in Ghazni! The earliest coins 
bearing the name of Ilduz, are those apparently struck at 
his original seat of government, Karmdn, a most important 
and vital position on the main line of communication be- 
tween Ghazni and the Indus, on the Bungush route.? On 


1 Minh6j-us-Sirfj says the Sultan gave him a shaw نشانہ‎ “٢٢ black ensign,” 


and‏ در خاطرش ان بوں Age ds aS‏ غزنیں بعد از ples‏ )3 باشد 
fs‏ 4 و 

T. N. Calcutta Text, 133. ete. wel سلطان غازيی شھادثك‎ wr 

2 The approximate position of this place is Lat. 83° 40’, Long. 70° 20’. A 

village of the name still exists to mark the ancient site. Ibn Athir refers to it as 


وشکانھا قوم یقال ag‏ ابغان and further‏ ,کرمان Aare‏ ہیں غزنة و لھاوور 
Other notices are to be found in Yakut’s Mushtarik, swb voce. ; Elphinstone’s‏ 
Cabool, i. 420; ii. 421 (8362); H. T. Prinsep, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, xi. 553 ;‏ 
B&ber’s Memoirs, pp. 150-158 ; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 200; Price, Muhammadan‏ 
Hist. ii. 309; Masson, Baluchistan, etc. i. 114; Wood’s Oxus, 151; Elliot’s‏ 

Historians, ii, 221, 551. 

Our knowledge of the geography of this part of the country has been largely 
increased of late by Major Lumsden’s “ Mission to Kandahar” (in 1858). His 
party pursued the direct route from Koh&t towards Ghazni as far as Piwar. But 
little information is given in the report with regard to the particular place now 
called “ Kirm&n,” which appears to be situated off the main line of communica- 
tion, in a long darrah or gien, extending for 15 miles to the W.N.W. between 
two bold spurs, parallel to the general run of the “‘ Safid koh range.” The 
true dominating position of this key of India seems to have been the fort of 
Kurram, Koorum, or Kurum, as it is variously written, or Kirm, as it is pro- 
nounced; and here arises a minor question of orthography, and a doubt 
whether, amid all these various renderings of the name from oral data, the 
correct etymology is not to be found in the extant “ Kurram” and the plural 
Eurramdn [ سان‎ +s ] with the double Pushta r, as the term for the whole 
division, instead of the “ Kirmdn,”’ which is occasionally made use of. We have 
the generic Kurram river for the main stream, and “a tributary known as 
the Kurramana,” from the Arakzai mountain (p. 50), also the district “ Kurvam 
khas.”” The omission of the short vowels in Semitic writing, and the im- 
perfection of the system of duplicating consonants, has always caused an un- 
certainty in the definition of geographical terms; but all the materials in 
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these moneys he styles himself simply پلدر‎ sac.) On his sub- 
sequent issues, when in charge of the metropolis of Ghazni, he 
accommodates his titles to عبد ومول تاج الد نیا زالدیں یلد زالسلطانی‎ 


the present case go to prove that the surviving local pronunciation should 
rule in determining the question. On the other hand, the name of the Persian 
province of Kirmdn, under which general denominational head this place is 
classed by the Arab geographers, is itself unsettled and indeterminate, the 8 
Krimi کرم‎ “a worm,” of the Sanskrit interpreters, is altogether against the 


ہے 


Greek Kapyava, or the Latin Carmania; moreover, our latest commentators on 
the Arabic form of we کرہ‎ cannot pronounce decisively whether it should be 
transliterated as Kerman or Kirman (Dict. Geogr. de la Perse. 0.۰2. de Maynard. 


Paris, 1861). The Pehlvi orthography of the official Sassanian coins is ent 4 
where the simple absence of the expressed e presupposes the short a. The 
fort of Kurram, situated in about 30° 50’—70° 10’, some 118 miles by road 
from Koh&t (p. 51), standing ‘at an estimated height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, is described by Major Lumsden “as the residence of the local 
governor. It is a square mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yards long, 
having durjes, or round towers, at the angles and in the centre of each face. 
There is but one gateway, towards the west; and around the interior of the walls 
are built quarters for the garrison and a b&z4r ; while a second square, with faces 
parallel to those of the exterior work, forms a citadel, containing the magazines and 
the quarters of the commandant; a covered way, and ditch which can be made wet 
or dry at pleasure, runs all round the works; the latter is crossed by a drawbridge ; 
..... the thickness of the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 
ample to present an insurmountable obstacle to any ordinary irregular Affgh4n 
force” (p.61). The direct route to Kurm4n from Ghazni is variously stated by the 
Medieval Geographers at three or four days’ march. We have no account of 
the intermediate stages, or the nature of the passes; but, even assuming it at 
four days’ journey, the marching must have been good. Lumsden’s map would 
make the distance, as the crow flies, about 82 miles. 

1 J.R.AS,. ix. 380, No. 9 (with the Karmdn Bull reverse). A binominal 
coin, without the usual figured device, with ornamental Kufic letters (Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. xx. fig. 18), shows an advance upon this unpretentious legend to 
المظم تا الد نیا‎ ESS! .۔عیدہ‎ Similar titles, but omitting the preliminary 
عبدۂ‎ , and in his own sole name, may be seen in No. 8, J.R.A.S. ix. 380. 
These last coins have the Horseman reverse. 
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but in either case reserving the place of honour for his sove- 
reign’s laudatory, designations (No. 23). There are several 
varieties of these’ mintages,! but the most interesting phase 
in the history of these viceregal issues, is the production of 
honorary posthumous medais (for such their unusual weight 
implies them to be), in the so/e name of the “ Martyred” 
Monarch, some considerable interval after his death (Nos. 20 
and 21),? followed by Ilduz’s first advance towards virtual 
independence, still associated with the recognition of the 
,السلطان الشھید‎ the Martyred Sultén, but marked by the 
assumption, in his own right, of the titles of السلطان المعظم‎ 
,سلطان الشرق‎ “The great Sultin, Sultén of the East” (No. 
23). But the more direct bearing of the monetary ar- 
rangements of Ilduz upon the Dehli series, with which we 
are chiefly concerned, commences when, having been driven 
out of Ghazni by ’Alé-ud din Muhammad Khwarzim Shah, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he fell 
readily into the manners and customs of the country, and 
coined. Dehiiwdlas, both in metallic alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevailing local currencies of mixed silver 
and copper, whose singular comprehensive range is even now 
but imperfectly determined. The legends on this particular 
class of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted. They may, however, be safely 
transcribed as now printed (under No. 24). 


1 J.R.A.S. ix. p. 379, gold, No. 5; xvii. p. 197, silver, No, 42. 

2 The western tradition speaks of a reserve, on the part of the ’Ulamd, to 
recognize a slave king, but home testimony disposes of this fiction in the affirma- 
tion of the immediate manumission and recognition of Iiduz by Mahmiid, the head 
of the family and direct heir of Muhammad bin Sam (T. A. p. 184), 

2 Professor Wilson suggested the reading of “ Bulbun,” A.A., p. 483, but the 
tenor of the legend and the mere use of Abu Fath, the special attribute of 
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No. 20. Gold. Weight, 320 grs. Size 10. Unique in this medal 
form. B.M. Ghaznf, ۸٦ 603. 


Paty وا 7 ۱ ۴م‎ 9 71 ra \ 
badd TIANA 2 ae 
WF 3 کی‎ Re) 





¥ الے ال اللے 
dase‏ رسول اللے 
الدیں ابو الموظطشغسر الناصر لدین اللے 
 Margin—in four divisions—‏ ضرب ھذاالدہنار ہبلدۃ Margin,‏ 
٠ containing portions of Surah‏ 
Kurdn.‏ .9 .تعا غزنة ‏ شھورسنہ ثاث و ستمایہ 


No. 21. Gold. Weight, 96 grs. Size 7. Ordinary current form 
of coin, but with identical legends. B.M. Ghazni, a.u. 608. 
J.R.A.S. xvii. 196. 


No. 21a (No. 4, p. 14). Silver coins similar to No. 3, pl. i., dated 
٠ a.H. 604 تھ‎ Col. Guthrie. 


the elder Muhammad bin S&m, would alone determine the association of the 
coins with the @hori series; the final ; of پلدز‎ which is frequently omitted, 
and ordinarily distorted even when defined, is quite obvious on some of the more 
perfect coins in the British Museum. 
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No. 22. Gold. Weight, 61 grs. Unique. E. I. Collection. 


Ghazni, a.H. ? 
Central Area. Full Surface. 


السلعلان المعظم اك ou‏ 
سلطان الشرق تا ال یبد 
اتا ارس بسن ام 

Margin, ~2 هذا ببلدہ‎ je 


شھور سنہ 


Abi Rihén, in his Adnin, specially designates Ghazni as 


No. 28. Selver. Weight, 108°5 grs. Ghaznf, a.n. 610. 
Col. Guthrie. 





Small square area, with a broad SS ay 
margin. 
رسول اللے‎ dee? 
ohhh 
سے ہت ہی‎ 


ضرب ھذالدرھم Fly)‏ غزنف ف ‏ عمد و موا تاج الدنیا Margin—y‏ 


شہور سنہ عشروستمایة) الدین یلدزالسلطاني 
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No. 24. Silver and Copper Weight, 55 ers. 


The Choh4én Horseman in out- ay | 
line, with Ilduz’s special ۱ 1 
symbol, ‘a ”',عداہە‎ below r 
the horse. ju ci بو‎ 
Legend ۹: ایس صات‎ 
For engravings, see Prinsep’s — xxvi, 45, and Ariana Antiqua, 
xx. 9. 


Before taking leave of the Ghori connexion with India, it 
is as well to complete the series by a casual notice of the 
coins of Mahmid bin Ghias-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
who succeeded on his father’s death (in a.H. 599), under 
the appointment of his uncle, Mu’izz-ud-din, to the charge 
of the provinces of Bust* Furrah, and Isfarar. On the 
great Sultan’s assassination in a.H. 602, Mahmid became 
the virtual head of the house, and nominally supreme over 
all the whole array of family slaves, many of whom had 
now become most powerful and effectively independent rulers 
in the various sections of the empire. 

The general type of execution of these pieces, their die 
sequence following the coins of Mu’izz-ud-din (No. 5, ante), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is difficult to fix them to any special locality. The 
letters of the Sanskrit title follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punjabi alphabets in the reversal of the lower limb of the ¢ 
and the open top of the q. But whether these coins were 
issued by Ilduz, or by local governors opposed to his preten- 
sions on Muhammad Ghori’s death, or even, as is not im- 
possible, minted by Kutb-ud-din himself, in the outlymg 
districts of Léhor, it would be premature at present to 
attempt to decide. 
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No. 25. Silver and Copper. Weight, 48 grs. 
Types nearly identical with those of No. 4, pl. i. 


الستاستاتان 
The Chohan‏ 
أ2 
Horseman. |‏ 
و بن :ج8 Legend—@t‏ 


Traces of a dotted outer margin, peculiar to the Lahor coins, are 
visible on the better specimens. For an engraving of a coin of 
Mahmid, see J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177. (See also J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 
198). 


Kine (4.H. 602-607; a.p. 1206-1210.)!‏ ×ممد8 


The narrative of the life of Kutb-ud-din has a more im- 
portant bearing on the traditional history of India, during 
the time he continued to act in the capacity of General of 
Muhammad bin Sam, in the preliminary conquest of the land, 
than attaches to his career after he had attained the honours 
of kingship. From his actual accession, in 602 a.u., till his 
death, in 607, with the exception of his momentary conquest 
of Ghazni from Ilduz, but little worthy of note occurred; and 
the eastern section of the empire remained much in the state, 


1 The exact orthography of the name has, up to this time, remained an open ques- 
tion, Minh§j says— 4 خنصراو آزدست شکستگي داشت‎ etl 
گفتنديی‎ ae esol \, .0-سبب او‎ 138. This passage has been so mutilated 
in Ferishtah’s text as to make it appear that he was called by ‘the name of 
Fibuk, from having his little finger broken” (Briggs, i. p. 190; see also Elliot's 
Historians, li. p. 299; and Col. N. Lees, J.R.A.S. vol. iii. N.S. p. 485); whereas it 
is clear from the passage now given that the (js Shal, “disjointed,” ٠۰ maimed,” is 
the epithet, and Aé-beg the real name, derived from the Tarki, | ¢[ “the moon,” 
and بش‎ “Lord,” Modern Turkish بک‎ Bagh. 
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to which he himself may be said to have brought it, prior to 
his investiture with the emblems of regal dignity by Mahmid, 
the nephew and hereditary successor of Muhammad Ghori. 
As I am anxious to compress these preliminary notices of 
the lives and fortunes of the different monarchs, I append in a 
tabulated form a concise outline of the more prominent events 
in which Kutb-ud-din was concerned, derived chiefly from 
the Persian text of the work of Mih4j-us Siraj, a contem- 
porary historian :— 
Appointed to Government of Kohrém (pp. 120, 139). 
a.H. 587. Captures Mirat and Dehli. (a.H. 588, the overthrow of 
Pritavi Raja by Muhammad Ghori.) 
بر‎ 589. » Koel. (a.m. 590. The Sultan defeats Jaichand 
of Benares and Kanauj.) 
», 090. »  Tangar (Bidna). 
,, 698. Expedition against Bhima deva of Nahrwala. 
(Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilj{ operates against Behar and 
Bengal under the auspices of Kutb-ud-din (pp. 140, 
151). 
», 999. Capture of Kélinjar (Taj a] Madsir). 
», 602. Proceeds from Dehli to Lahor (in Zil Ka’dah assumes the 
title of Sultan in form). Contest with Taj-ud-din 
Ilduz, and capture of Ghazni, from which he retreats 
after 40 days’ occupation (pp. 140, 134-5). 
», 607. Killed by a fall from his horse, at Lahor (Taj ul Maasir). 


Kutb-ud-din, while acting as Viceroy for Muhammad-bin- 
Sam, naturally issued the money of his government in the 
name of his master. No. 10 of this series bears signs of 
being the produce of the Dehli mint, and probably repre- 
sents the ordinary coins produced under his auspices. The 
oriental reverence attaching to the right to coin militates at 
first sight against any inference that Aibek struck no money 
bearing his own superscription; at the same time, it is 
possible that his experience in the realities of kingly power, 

3 
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before he arrived at the nominal rank of an independent 
sovereign, may have rendered him careless of the mere out- 
ward forms of royalty; among which last might well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the sole purpose of proving the 
existence of the power of coining.! 

But many other reasons present themselves to account for 
what is, up to this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, ۶. the absence of any single piece, in the now 
ample modern collections, bearing his name and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to glorify himself, the 
Dehli Monumental Inscriptions have already shown; that, 
Vassal as he was, a quasi vassalage was exacted from a 
fellow general in Bengal, is equally obvious.? But it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building in distant Dehli, or an unwritten claim to 
allegiance from a still more distantly detached commander, 
whose first equipment was clearly due to his organization, 
were far less hazardous proceedings than the easily proven 
treason of coining moneys in his own name, specimens 
of which, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by the very speedy transport of 
Indian runners. When he himself at last asconded the 


1 The coin attributed by Marsden to this king is from the mint of Kutb-ud- 
din-Mubérak. 

2 Tabakat-i-Nsiri, p. 147; T4j ul Ma&sir, in Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 832, 366. 
Some vague rumours of Aibek’s want of faith in respect to his full allegiance to 
his master, seem to crop-up, incidentally, in the local traditions which reached 
Ibn Batutah in his journeys in the land at so long an interval after the incidents 
involved (iii. 163). 

3 In Persian history, during the Sassanian period, we have a curious example of 
what coins could do, where it was desired falsely to prove an act of rebellion— 
nothing more was necessary than to stamp coin in the name of the suspected 


party. 

The origin of this incident was as follows :—Bahram Chobin, the general of 
Hormazd, the son of Naushirwfn the Great, of Persia, after defeating the Tarks, 
under S4bah and his son, near Balkh, sent a portion (one fifth) of the immense 
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throne at Léhor, his circumstances do not seem to have been 
very prosperous ; all the available wealth of India had already 
been concentrated at Ghazni,! and he himself was possessed 
of an exaggerated propensity to Eastern munificence, which 
earned for him the titles of Lak Bakhsh, “giver of Laks,’’? 


booty obtained on the occasion to the king, his master, in whose mind doubts 
were created by hostile counsellors as to the good faith of Bahram in the matter, 
and harsh measures were contemplated against him; accordingly, to meet this 
movement, he adopted the expedient of coining money in his distant camp, bear- 
ing the name of the king’s son and heir, Khusrdi Parviz, who had himself no 
thoughts of rebellion. These pieces he forwarded in large sums to Madain, and 
other-sections of the empire, a demonstration which directly led to suspicion in the 
father’s mind, followed very naturally by the flight.of the compromised Khusrt 
from the capital into Azarbaijén, and ultimately resulting, after certain inter- 
mediate phases, in the absolute dethronement of the reigning monarch. 
‘Fabari’s account of the details is as-follows :—Bahram Chobin— 


فرمود تا صد ھزار درم و دینار aus‏ نو ہنام خسرو MOH Raed‏ و بہ 
بازرگانان داد تا بمداین بردند وبدان اجناس خریدند چون درم و 
yo‏ در دست مردم پرآگندہ شد خبر بھرمزں رسید بر پرویز خشم 
گرفنت وگفت بزندگي من در ملک طمع کرد و چون de ds‏ 
بودي ۔چندان صبر نداشتي کہ من بگذرم و نوبت بتو رسد و ببھرام 
فرستادي تا ply Ba‏ تو کرد 


MS. Asiatic Society, Bengal. This is not a very first class text, but it is suffi- 
ciently intelligible. See also De Sacy, Mem. Sur Div. Antiquités de la Perse, 
895; Masaudi, French Edition, ii. 214, 


jt‏ جواھر در خزینة غزنیں ازیکٹ جنس العاس کہ نفیس‌ترینں 
جوھرھا است یٹ ہزار پانصد من موجود است دیگر alr‏ 
نقودرا egy‏ قیاس سی باید $ P1269‏ 
See also Briggs’ Ferislitah, i. p. 187.‏ 
٭خشش of‏ ہمہ لکشالث وکشن EIS dam of‏ 


Tabak6t-i-Nasiri, Calcutta text, pp. 138, 149, 166. 
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and Hdtim Sdni, “a second H&tim Tai,” which was anything 
but calculated to leave him an overflowing treasury. 

I revert to Muhammad bin Sém’s coinages in order to 
notice his more peculiarly Indian issues, with reference to 
their bearing upon the present inquiry. His conquests, it 
may be remarked, were always associated with an adapta- 
tion, more or less complete, of the local currency ; hence we 
find the peculiar type of the Ghori Horseman retained in 
its own locality ;! the distinctive Kurmdn outline of the Bull 
of Siva maintains its identity through succeeding foreign 
dynasties ;* the Ldhor mintages of Khusri Malik had already 
lost their typical emblems, and subsided into the use of 
simple literal legends in the Persian character ;* but Ajmir, 
Dehli, Mult4n, and Sind each preserved, but little modified, 
a Tughra outline of the early device of the first Brahman 
kings of Kabul,4—the Cavalier with the reverse of the Sacred 
Bull, a type which survived in full distinctness at Bamid4n 
to the days of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khwarizmi, and in the 
Horseman obverse descended to Jeldl-ud-din, only to dis- 
appear under his Moghul conquerors.© The Indian cur- 
rencies of the four localities above mentioned varied less in 


the typical details than in the forms of the alphabet ruling in 


1 No. 6, pl. i.; also J.R.A.S. xvii. pp. 198, 205. 

2 The Kurman Bull was peculiar; instead of the recumbent posture of the pro- 
totype, it is represented as standing up, the legs having a very wooden appear- 
ance. The word we Kurmdn is occasionally introduced on the side of the 
@fnimal. J.R.A.S. xvii. 205. 

Khusré Sh&h (a.g. 547-555) is the last king who uses the recumbent Bull‏ ٭ 
on the L&hor coinage. J.R.A.S. vol. ix. pl. iii. No. 153.—Khusrdé Malik’s coins‏ 
may be seen in Ariana Antiqaa, pl. xx. fig. 16, and J.R.A.S. ix. pp. 373-4.‏ 

4J.R.A.8. ix. p.177; Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxv. vol. i. p. 299; Ariana Ant. 
pl. xix. figs. 1-4. 

§ J.R.A.8. ix. plate p.177, No. 23, and pp. 381-2; J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, 
fig. 10, illustrative plate. 
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each division of the country, and the care and artistic effect 
of the die execution. 

I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
but I wish to bring prominently to notice that up to the date 
of the death of Muhammad bin S4m (in .کم‎ 602) this Dehi- 
wal or Chital currency sufficed for all the wants of the Indian 
population, and that, as far as can be discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newly conquered pro- 
vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ephe- 
meral sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
brings us again to confront the question as to whether 
Kutb-ud-din Aibek really issued coin in his own name? or if 
he contented himself with the ample circulating media he 
had already, as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain ۶ Kutb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
for his liberality and profusion, and, doubtless, much of the 
wealth of India had recently gone to enrich the foreign in- 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually found 
its way into the Imperial treasury. His fellow Sipahsdélar in 
Bengal, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, seems to have uttered 
no coin; and we have seen the reserve exercised by Taj- 
ud-din Ilduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to the extent of perpetuating his master’s name on the 
currency long after his assassination. Minh4j us-Siraj, writ- 
ing as a contemporary, has left us a touching little episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tells us that Mu’iz- 
ud-din in speaking, on one occasion, of the failure of his line 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance as a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, “have I not thou- 
sands of children in my Turki slaves who will succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my death will continue the Khutbah (the 
public prayer):in my name?” And the author goes on to 
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relate how, up to the date of his own writing in a.H. 658, 
such respect had been shown to the great Sultén’s memory.’ 
There is no doubt that the most authoritative historical 
statements concur in representing that Kutb-ud-din Aibek 
did coin money in his own name, but the assertions come 
enly in the conventional association of the right to coin as 
one ef the cherished and sentimental attributes of royalty. 
The removal of his court from Dehli to L&hor® may have had 
something to do with the non-appearance of money marked 


las 1‏ سبارٹ اع sLaol‏ [معزالدیں] طاب sly‏ رفمت کہ دیگر 
سلاطیں‌را یکٹ فرزند یا دو فرزند باشد مرا چندین Te‏ فرزند است 
oe‏ بندگان CGF‏ من کە مملکت من میراث ایشان خواہد بود و 
بعد das ope if‏ ممالک باسم من نگاہ خواهند داشت و ee?‏ 
ot‏ کہ ہرلفظ مبارث آن بادشاہ غازي رفنت کہ بعد ازوکل ESS ae‏ 
ھندوستان‌را تا بغایت ae?‏ این سطور کہ سنہ ثمان و خمسین و 
ستمائہ اسہت ٭حافظطت نمودند ومی yl‏ رجابفضل حق bles‏ 
آرغیر:]-خڈ7 Tabakét-i-Ndciri, p. 182, Calentta‏ 
oy)‏ و age‏ سلطنت او ly‏ چترو خطبه وسکہ مدت چھارسال و کسري 
ہوں.ے ۱۴۱ N. p.‏ 17 

وچون سلطان غازي محمد سام طاب ٹراہ شھادت edly‏ سلطان 
Senex? onal ols‏ ٭حمد سام as‏ برادر sul;‏ سلطان معز الدینں ہوک 
قطب الدین‌رأ جنر Oye‏ و لقب سلطاني داد !4 0 شھور سنه wel‏ 
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by his name, and the extreme crudity of the very rare pieces 
of Aram Shéh,! with their exceptional Persian legends, might 
also be taken to imply a disused or unpracticed metropolitan 
mint, were it not that there is cause to assign these issues to 
the provincial governments of Gwalior or Kaélinjar. 

Kutb-ud-din had so long effectively wielded the powers of 
king that the death of the Suzerain Sultan made little real 
change in his position; and holding the essentials, he may 
well have extended but slight attention to the minor demon- 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Kutb-ud-din left behind him numismatic re- 
cords in the higher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Ghazni, in hostile opposition to Iiduz,? which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have been 
quite consistent with probabilities; but the absence of purely 
Indian money bearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 


و ستماله از دھلي عزیمت لوھورکرل و درروز deo‏ شنبه ھزدھم G0 Ble‏ 
القعدہ سنہ ya!‏ و ستمائہ 5 uk‏ سلطنت لوھور جلوس فرمود 
T.N. ۴۰۶‏ 


1 Nos. 11, 12, .تال‎ The other face of these coins is an imitation of, if not an 
absolute employment of, a ready prepared die of one class of Muhammad bin 
Sams’ Hindt money. 

۶ The period extended over forty days. —Minh&j us-Siraj, p. 135, Calcutta Text. 
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Tarrp Kine (a.H. 607; a.p. 1210). 


Arém succeeded his father, Aibek; but after a reign, cir- 
cumscribed in its geographical limits, of barely one year, dur- 
“ing which he lost many of the provinces of his nominally in- 
herited kingdom, he was defeated and deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time governor of Budéon. Minhaj-us-Siréj mentions 
that at Aram’s death Hindustén was divided into four prin- 
cipalities—Sind, in the possession of Nasir-ud-din Kubé 
chah; Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh ; Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji 
chiefs, “Ali Mardan having thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kutb-ud-din ; and Léhor remained a subject of con- 
tention between the rulers of Sind, Dehli, and Ghazni. 


No. 26. (No. 13, Plate I.) 
Copper, 54 grs. Very rare. (Kélinjar Mint ?) 
Obverse, in imperfectly formed Persian letters— 
اہو المظفر آرام شاہ السلطان‎ 
The victorious Aram Shéh, the Sultan. 
Keverse—Rude traces of the figure of the horseman, similar 


to the outline of the device on the Narwar coins. 


No. 27. (No. 14, Plate I.) Copper. 
Obverse—The same as that of No. 26. 
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PatHan Toms at SEPREE, NEAR GWALIOR. 
From a sketch by J. Fergusson, Esq. 


‘* As a general rule, the Pathan tombs are complete examples of the Saracenic style, and 
show but slight traces of Hindu design. But this was not always the case ; for, as sn their 
earlier Mosques, they sometimes appropriated the remains of Jaina architecture to save 
themselves the trouble of erecting the whole building from original materials, These com- 
pound edifices are frequently composed of only four pillars, supporting a smail dome ; but 
more generally of twelve, arranged, as the Jaina domes usually are, in an octagon worked 
110 a square, supporting a dome of slightly pointed form.” —Ferguason, ti. 654. 


Fourto ×ظ‎ (4.8. 607-633; a.p. 1210-1235). 


Shams-ud-din-Altamsh, the greatest of the Slave Kings, 
the slave of a slave: rising, however, to be general and son- 
in-law to his master, he finally superseded that master’s son 
in the legitimate succession to the throne of Dehli. From 
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his accession, in 607, with the exception of his victory over 
Ilduz, who was in possession of Ghazni and other provinces, 
and an attempt to subdue his own brother-in-law, Kuba 
chah, king of Sind, his reign was, for some time, compara- 
tively tranquil, and remained, in effect, undisturbed by the 
threatened advance of the Moguls under Changiz Khan. In 
614 he finally overcame Kubdchah, and annexed Sind to the 
empire. Subsequently the Governor of Bengal and Behar 
was brought to acknowledge the supremacy of the central 
monarchy of Dehli, which had been disclaimed by Bakhtiar 
Khiljf’s successors since the death of Aibek. The Sultan 
was employed for some years in the subjection of those por- 
tions of the country which had remained independent, or, 
having been conquered, had revolted; and, before his death, 
Altamsh reigned over all Hindustan, with the exception of 
some few insulated portions. The powers of Muhammadan 
Sultans, as rulers, as indeed those of all lordships of Hin- 
dustén, from its earliest history, seem to have been most 
indeterminate: at times, and in certain districts, extending 
to absolute possession of soil and people on the part of the 
king, and full and perfect subjection on the part of the local 
governors and those they ruled over; liable, however, at any 
moment, to endless fluctuations, as the strength of the Sove- 
reign, the power of the provincial Governors, or the spirit of 
independence of the people rose or fell. In other cases, alle- 
giance confessedly extended only so far as a nominal recogni- 
tion of supremacy, or even a tacit abstinence from direct denial 
of such ; suffice it to say, that among the multifarious tenures, 
and the many changes Imperialism was constantly liable to, 
one general rule of absolutism prevailed—that the length of 
the sword was the limit of the sway. During the course of 
Altamsh’s reign, he received a diploma of investiture from 
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the Khalif of Baghdéd, a most important recognition to a 
Muhammadan Sovereign, and one that is remarkable as 
being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant Court of 
Baghdad of this new Indo-Muhammadan kingdom.! Mu- 
hammad bin Sam, though he adopted the titles of the Khalifs 
on his coins, did so probably not so much with reference to 
his Indian dominions as in virtue of his succession to the 
throne of Ghazni, the monarchs of which dynasty had for 
centuries been acknowledged as orthodox Musalmans, and 
their subjects recognized as part of the flock of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. The Indian conquests constituted, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad bin Sim, only a secondary 
portion of the whole Ghazni empire. Shortly after his death, 
however, when the Indian provinces were erected into a 
separate kingdom, they ceased to have any dependence on 
the rulers of the countries whence the line of their newly 
installed kings had come. Altamsh died in 634, and was 
succeeded. by his son. 

Neither Oriental authors nor Indian moneyers seem to 
have had any very definite idea of the correct orthography 
of the name of this king. Wasséf gives it as Alitmish. 
Rashid-ud-din, Mirkhond, and the author of the Khula- 
sat-ul-Akhbar, all differ slightly in their mode of spelling 
the word; and the masters of the Dehli mint will be seen 
to have been as little critical. The indecision of these last 
is somewhat to be excused, seeing that the origin of the title 
in question, in its Turki form, is still indeterminate. Gen. 
Briggs supposed that the name was derived from Utell (in 
modern Turkish), “sixty,” which number of Tomdns he had 


1 “Chems eddtn Lalmich (; ual! i. p. 363) fut le premier qui régna dans la 
ville de Dihly avec un pouvoir indépendant. Avant son avénement au tréne, il 
avait été Pesclave de l’émir Kothb eddin Aibec.”—Ibn Batoutah, iii. p. 164. 
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once realized in the slave market; but Badéuni gives a very 
different version of the derivation of the name. 


وجه تسمۂہ بايلْتمش آنست کہ تولدوي درشب گرفت ماہ واقع 
شدہ بوں وترکان اینچنیں مولدرا ایلتتمش میگوبند' 


oF THE Rist or ALTAMSH.‏ ××حتہ0 


(Following the Calcutta Persian text of Minh4j us Sirdj, p. 168, e¢ seg.” 


Purchased with another Turk, called Aibak Tamgh§j, for 
the sum of 1,00,000 jitals, by Kutb-ud-din, at Dehli. 
Governor of Gwalior on its capture in 592 (p. 169). 
», of Barn (Bulandshahar). 
», of Buddon. 


1 [ have submitted this passage, with the entire range of variants, to Mr. Redhouse, 
in the hope that he might solve the difficulty of the origin of the name. His reply 
is not conclusive, though its grammatical criticisms may chance to promote an 
eventual solution of the enigma. “Taking 0 ء‎ paragraph as ext J I may point 
out that though ust means ‘moon,’ and میمش‎ may stand for isi تو‎ ‘he 


G UF و‎ 


took, seized, eclipsed,’—the latter word, in the passive form, تو تلمش‎ ‘it, was 
eclipsed,’ etc., being always employed to express the phenomenon of an eclipse, as 


ve OF راو‎ G a ae باو‎ 


Liab go ‘the moon is or was eclipsed,’ آی توتلمسِی‎ ‘an eclipse of the 
moon,’—still the J of our word is out of the required place. Bad&uni’s remark 
may be one of those eastern guesses one مھ‎ often meets with, and really beside the 
mark; but taking it as it stands, and weighing also the Sanskrit transcription 
fafafafafa, 1 would suggest that the J has become misplaced by the tran- 
scribers, and that the name was really one of the two passive compounds shown 
above, the 9 being dropped i in Writing, as is often found in Indian Turki Lexicons. 


ہے ووںہ 


This would make آبتنلمۂ‎ or زا تد‎ this latter being nearer to the 
Sanskrit transcription, and to the Persian :گر 7 تماد‎ viz., ‘dy-tutulmast, eclipse 


“CIP G 
of the moon.’ To be correct, this should be written i in two words تتلمسٍی‎ ust; 


SUI ناج‎ 


and more correctly still, with a9, as ہی توتلمِی‎ 
2 See also Elliot’s Historians, ij. 322, ete. 


A.H. 


ور( 


ر7 


607. 


612. 


614. 


618. 


622. 


623. 


624. 


625. 


626. 


626. 


627. 


629. 
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Summary or THE Events or Attamsy’s ۰ھ‎ 

Accession. T4j-ud-din Iduz sends him, in delegated 
sovereignty, a درو رباش‎ 5 => (Umbrella and Baton). 

Nasir-ud-din Kubachah disputes his title to Lahor, 
Tibarhind, (Sirhind), and Kohraém. 

Taj-ud-din, driven into Hindustan by the Khwarizmis, 
is defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budaon, 
where he died, as his tomb testified. 

Nasir-ud-din Kub&chah defeated. Government of Lahor 
confided to Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the heir apparent. 

Jelal-ud-din Khwarizmi, defeated by Changiz Khan on 
the Indus, attempts to establish himself in Hindustan, 
but is forced to take refuge in Sind. 

Altamsh proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 
of Ghias-ud-din Khilji. 

Rantambhor captured. 

Mandor (in the Siwalik Hills) captured. 

surrenders. Nasir-ud-din drowns himself at Bhakar‏ طط۳ 
(pp. 144, 173).‏ 

(In Rabi-ul-awwal) the Emissary of the Khalif Al Mus- 
tansir arrives at Dehli. 

(Jumad-ul-awwal). News of the death of the Sultan’s 
eldest son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, reaches the capital. 

Disturbances in Bengal in consequence. ’Ala-ud-din 
Jani appointed to Lakhnauti (p. 174). 

Siege of Gwalior: captured, in Safar 630, after eleven 
months’ resistance. 


631-2. Expedition to Mélwa, Bhilsa,! and Ujain. 


633. 


9? 


7 towards Multan. 
(20, Sh’abén), Altamsh dies. 


* The Butkhf&na, the work of 300 years, noticed, its partial destruction, etc. 
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No. xxviii. 
Silver. Weight, 14۹۰7 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 
(Prinsep coin. B.M. Weight, 164 grs.) 





Square area within a circle. 


Nast J 
; المستنصر امیر‎ 
اللے‎ Spa) dae : 
Margin, ornamental scroll. Legend obliterated. 


T had, from the first, supposed that these exceptional coins 
were primarily designed to mark the occasion of the arrival 
of the Khalif’s diploma, recognizing the new Muslim Empire 
of India—at Dehli, on the 23rd of the first month of a.H. 626 ; 
but the absence of any date on the single specimen I was 
able to quote in 1846, and the uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of the pieces giving the full and com- 
plete titles of the Sultén, made me hesitate to assume 
that these coins, bearing the sole and isolated name of the 
reigning Khalif of Baghd&éd, constituted the veritable com- 
mencement of the silver coinage of the Dehli Pathdns. I 
now advance the idea with more confidence, not only on 
the ground of the absence of all examples of any local silver 
pieces anterior to a.H. 626, but upon the relative testimony 
of the writers of the day, as I observe that Hasan Nizdmi, 
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the author of the Téj-ul-Maasir, refers his money values 
nearly exclusively to Dilliwdis, while Minh&j-us-Siréj, who 
had more extensive and later experiences, reckons his totals 
in chitals and tankas of silver (pp. 162-4, 316). The Chitals 
I conclude to be merely a continuation of the old Hindi 
Dehliw4ls under the more popular and less exclusively me- 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necessary 
identity between the palpable coins and the money of account. 

It is quite true that the Taj ul Madsir alludes to Dirhams 
and Dinérs,! but these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was merely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as may be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproduction of the gold currency of Kanauj (No. 17) in 
the full traditional fabric and intrinsic value of the locality 
to which it belongea. Moreover, it may be seen how 
distinctly the Zankah was the accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmid of 
Ghazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
mint designation of Dirham, in the Kufic legend, of his 
new Léhor coinage of “ Mahmidpir,”® admits the corres- 

1 Hasan Niz&mi says, for instance, in reference to the occasion of the capture 
of Benares by Muhammad bin Sam, that the face of the dinar and dirham was 
adorned with the name and blessed titles of the king (Elliot's Historians, ii, 223). 
And again, on Kutb ud din’s accession, “From Peshawur downwards the publio 


prayers and coinage of dinars and dirhams throughout the whole country, full of 
rivers, received honor and embellishment from his name and royal titles” (ii. 236). 


3 Albirini, M. Reinaud’s sys) میذ نا ھوکور قصبة‎ Fragments, pp. 88, 114; 
Albiréni, MS. Kanan سدکماور‎ Sir H. Elliot’s copy; Elliot’s Historians, i. 62: 
MSS. Bathaki ہندککور‎ , Variant ys ; Sprenger’s Map, No. 13 مہندکگاور‎ 
Post und Reiserouten des Orients, Leipzig, 1864; Juynboll, Lex. Geo. 

7 §$usr 
مندگو ر0057 ,ہندوشر‎ . 

These coins have such special claims upon our attention, under many varied 
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ponding word 388 taka (or €& tanka) in the Sanskrit legend 
on the reverse. 


aspects, that I transcribe the latest revised version of the legends, and reproduce 
an illustrative wood-block of the Hindi face. 


Silver. Size, 44; weight, 45:4 grs. Struck at Mahmiidpdr, a.x. 418, 419. 





OBVERSE. Raven 
بیە ہو‎ +5 Lisl 
Abyakiamek. a 
٭×88۴‎ ۱ 
Muhammad A— / 1 رسول ائللے‎ n= 
الدلے‎ . 
۹ Fa بپمیسن الدو!‎ 
vatér Nripa— ا‎ ١ ان‎ 1 
fa eae es 
ti Mahmid. و‎ 
“‘ The invisible (is) one. الدرھم‎ BS.) بسمالله ضرب‎ 
898ص صعط50(ک“‎ incarnation. P سے ثمان سک‎ pe 
“ King Mahmad.” 2 
واربعمایة‎ 


Margin—QAMta STA Wa SH ۲ 8۹98 837, عوٛ)‎ 
Abyaktiya ndme ayam tankam 16٥۵ Mahamidpur Samvati 418. 

In the name of the invisible (B’ismillah) this tanka, thus [corresponding with 
the Arabic “’, Persian bY ء‎ in” ], (struck) at Mahmidpdr, Samvat 418, 

Other examples, with the Kufic date of 419 a.u., vary the marginal legend as 
follows :— 

we Sh 30وج‎ ۹2 ۱۲۹۲ fata saat gae 
Ayam tankam Mahmidpur ghate tatd pkiyera Samvatt 419. 
This tanka struck at Mahmudpér then [in] the victorious Samvat 419. 

I do not attempt either to correct the orthography or endeavour to reconcile 
these vernacular transcripts with the demands of Sanskrit grammar. It is obvious 
that—as is the case with records in the areas—the local legends on the margins 
are intended to be reproductions of the ruling Kufic context ; as such, the Hindi 
version may be said to have its intentional meaning already declared. The 
singular orthography of @T4 for aa and 8۲۹۲ for (YT, which even thus 
amended is scarcely intelligible, as well as the somewhat forced meaning that 
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In consecutive accordance with this suggestion of an 


has to be applied to We, are all open to criticism; and still more مہ‎ is the 
rendering of faarax as victorious; but the f& is in its fit place, and there are 
many inflexions of @ rt, “to do,” farar “an act,” Hindustani کر‎ to do”? 
(Us kiyd, “done,” ete.), which might fall in with the present loose conditions 
in so popular an expression as “ Victorious Samvat.’’ An association which is 
the more natural, as this particular type of money seems to have been introduced 
for the purpose of marking Mahmdd’s final triumph, in getting possession of 
Léhor, a conquest which was not achieved so early as has usually been supposed. 

On previous occasions, when I had fewer specimens to depend upon, and none 
that gave the written ufc counterpart of the Hindi figured date for 418, I read 
the unit figure as 2 =2. I now see that it is in effect an oddly shaped G =8, and 
that the 9 is formed, like many of our modern figures for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus &; the % is the ordinary form, and the ۹ follows 
the proper Kashmiri outline of that figure. The Kufic dies for these coins must 
have been entrusted to a first-class artist, for they are uniformly excellently 
fashioned and correctly marked in the details; whereas the legends on the Hindi 
face of the coinage vary considerably in their execution, and the orthography 
and the forms of the characters themselves are crude and uncertain in the 
extreme. Nevertheless these brief records contribute several valuable indications 
of the advance made in the Sanskrit palewography of the period. 

The derivation of the term Tonka is uncertain; Erskine (whose note on the subject 
is appended) supposed that it came from the Chaghatai Turki for wAtte, but this 
is scarcely probable. The word may have been of Turanian origin, very early 
identified with Indian speech ; we have it in various forms in the modern verna- 
culars. Wilson remarks that fahkd is ‘in all the dialects laxly used for money in 
general,” as fankd is ‘‘a stamped coin in general, but the latter word also meant 
a weight of silver equal to four mdshas. In Telugu, tankam is “a coin formerly 
current, but now used only in account, equal to four silver fanams. There was a 
gold fankam and a copper coin similarly named, both obsolete. Hence, we have 


SHATAT tankagdid, “a mint;” but, on the other hand, we have racy and 
tania (Canarese), tincal, ‘ Borax,’ which may re-associate the term with ‘‘white.’’ 
Erskine says, “It may be added, that the word tanka or tanga is of Chaghatai Turki 
origin, being derived from tang, which in that language means whtte ; having the 
same origin as the asper (from &oxpos, white) of the modern Greeks, the Ak-cha 
of the Osmanli Turks, the ¢déari of the Mingrelians, and many other monies, all 
originally signifying white (Josa fa Barbaro in Ramusio, 11. 96). The teng¢ of 
Khwirizm would appear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (Astley’s 
Voyages, iv. 484). At the present day in Persia the tanga seems to be worth only 
6d. (J. B. Fraser, Travels in Persia, p. 81).”—Erskine’s Hist. India, i. 546. 
“ 21 tungas = tilia, or 11s. 90974.” (Bokhfra Money Tables, J.A.S. Bengal, vil. 
898. On the other hand, Vambéry gives a totally different word for “ white’ in 
Chaghatai, keeping the تدکہ‎ tenge to the simple meaning of “Monnaie d’argent.”” 
The Russian 6575م‎ Dengs. 
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initial era for the purely Muhammadan coinage of the new 
Dehli empire—incident to hierarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdéd—there follows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty in determining 
the application of the titles of Khalif and Amir ul Muminin, 
expressed in Hindi characters on certain classes of Dehliwdis,! 
which are now seen to refer to the “Commander of the 
Faithful,” whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 


1 The primary intention of the words at Care: Sri Hammirah occurring on 
the newly adapted currency of the local Sovereigns of India (Nos. 5, 10, 11, 12, 
etc.), has been the subject of controversy since the first publication of specimens of 
these pieces by James Prinsep, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1835 (vol. iv. pp. 679-682, the original text of which is reproduced in his Essays, 
vol. i. pp. 805-310). Prinsep himself was disposed to identify the name (as he 
supposed it to be), with that of the Hamira of Mewar, who succeeded to the 
throne in a.p. 1300. Prof. Wilson, on the other hand (Ariana Antiqua, p. 432), 
imagined that the designation belonged to the “ Hamira of Ha4nsi, in the time of 
Prithvi Raja” (p. 60, infra). My own early impressions induced me to infer that 
the title was intended to replace the conventional Amir al Muminin, so constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Muhammadan issues (J.R.A.S. ix. (1846), p. 191; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. 331; Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 8, 428). This conclusion 
was contested by Sir H. Elliot and General Cunningham (Elliot’s Index to the 
Muhammadan Historians of India, published at Agra in 1849, p. 152), and formed 
the subject of a second Note by the former, written many years ago, but which I 
considered it my duty to publish exactly as it was found among his papers, un- 
altered and uncommented upon (Elliot’s Historians, ii. 403). In now reviewing 
the whole question, under the new evidence, in its varied aspects, that has been 
imported into the inquiry by coins, inscriptions, and the large accession to directly 
contemporaneous history, I have no hesitation in surrendering my early theory. 
Much of the incidental testimony latterly brought to light, and which seemed, at 
first sight, calculated to support the identification with the titular designation of 
the Khalif, when examined more closely is found to admit of a directly contrary 
interpretation, as I myself had suggested in 1858. I allude especially to the 
appearance of the term THATS Shalipha, which succeeds to the exact position 
on the coins previously occupied by the Sri Hammira, and to the altered aspect 
that coincidence bears, when taken in connection with the more clear and emphatic 
definition of the title of the Pontiff, at a more opportune moment, under the im- 
proved orthography of “Sri Amir alm,” etc., above described. 

The coin No. 18 definitively connects the prefix Sri Hamira with Muhammad 
bin Sam, and the Palam Inscription (infra) conclusively determines the continued 
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world, even to the Delta of the Ganges. The earliest 
pieces of this description, which were designed to convey 
to the subject races of Hindustén, in the letters of their 
own speech, the title and designation of the supreme Pontiff 
of their conqueror’s faith, bear on the one face, above the 
conventional horseman of the first Brahman kings of Kabul 
the words St Wate Sri Shaltpha (Khalifa), and on the other 
surface, distributed around the Bull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of the later 
tughras), the curtailed legend آ2۳‎ ۹۹۴۳۱۳۴ .. Srt Amir alim.., 
an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic رالموسنیں‎ ol. 
To these, again, succeed, in due order, the coins of similar 
fabric issued during the reign of Alé-ud-din Mas’aud,? which 
retain the ۹۹8۴۳۴ Shalifa on the one side, while the more 
ample title of the “ Chief of the Faithful” is replaced by the 
King’s own regnant designation, following, in so far, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the ruling Pontiff. 

To complete the evidence of the intentional use of the title 
of the Khalif on the lower coinage, I am now able to quote 
the record of Mustansir’s name in Hindi as the counterpart 
of the Arabic definition of his designation and official recog- 
nition on the Silver Coins, No. 28. 


use of the royal title of Sr Hammira, in its application to the then reigning 
monarch, in contradistinction to the various honorary epithets associated with the 
names of his predecessors. And, on the other hand, the seeming anomaly of the 
indifferent employment of the higher and lower titles of Sudtdn and Amir is 
found to be sanctioned by historical usage from the times of Mahmdd of Ghazni 
and his son Masa’ud. See Aldirunt (Reinaud’s Fragments, pp. 135, 154); Bathaki, 
Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 65, etc. 

1 Coins of Nasir-ud-din. Mahmad ۸5۸4۸ of. Bengal, and numerous specimens of 
the Lakhnanuti mintages of Riziah.—Plate i. No. 27 of this work, and Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, pp. 38, 42, and coin 28 supra. 

 Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, vol. i. 332; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 248. 
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The Khalif Mustansir billah. 
No. xxviiia. Copper. Weighf 53 gre. My cabinet. 
No. 285. Copper, with a small proportion of silver. General 
Cunningham. Twocoins. Weight, 52 grs. 


Horseman. Butt. 
at 7: : 8۰۰۰.86 ۴ 
5+۶) Shaliphah. Mustansir billah. 


These legends are very imperfect, and have only been 
restored from the three specimens cited above. The com- 
pound letters J, must, are palpable and unmistakeable on 
two coins, and the f@ si is legible on both General Cunning- 
ham’s examples; the concluding ۹۹آ‎ is so far conjectural 
that the @ alone is positively apparent on one coin; and 
what I have given as { r may perchance stand for the short 
؛‎ in billah. 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 
No. xxix. (New variety. No. i. Pl. vii.) Col. Guthrie. Stlver. 
Weight, 158 grs. .H. 632. 


Circular area. Square area, double lines. 
الا‎ at لا‎ a ee lt 
mae eee wall, الدنیسا‎ Gait 
الممش ا مستنصر بامر الله‎ i ball it 
238۹٣۳ السُلطان ناصرامیرالمومنیں‎ 

Margin—a linn و‎ yet cell Margin, eres scroll orna- 


No. xxx. (No. 18, pl. i.) 
Prinsep collection. B.M. Silver. Weight, 163-5 grs. 
Three new specimens, weighing severally 150°, 160°, and (an 
oxydized coin), 145: prs. Col. Guthrie. 


: Legends similar to No. 29, with the exception of the لاعظم‎ 
the greatest,” which replaces the المعظم‎ “the great,” of the former. 
Many of these coins concur in the faulty rendering of the real 
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name of the Khalif aly المستتصر‎ Al mustansir billah, by باسر الله‎ 
Bamr illah. The place of mintage is illegible, but two specimens 
retain traces of an imperfect date, thus 45 .سنہ ثلئیں ... فی‎ 

No. xxxi. Silver. Weight, 168°5 grs. a.H. 62. 
OsverseE as No. 30, omitting the Ndsir Amir Al Muminin. 
REvERSE مہ‎ No. 28. Square area. 

Marerns, alike on both faces, 
وثلئیں وستمایہ‎ il ضرب ھذا الفضة فی . . سنہ‎ 

The fourth trial-piece of Altamsh seems to have satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been officially adopted as 
the standard monetary type of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued to be issued in the same form, and with but 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came after him, 
in unbroken sequence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 
is clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though necessarily slightly reduced in 
bulk. Such of Altamsh’s silver coins as have reached us 
are obviously of impure metal, an imperfection to have been 
expected in the issues of a newly organized mint, but his 
successors very early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both the gold and silver coinages—indeed, as far as the 
metallurgical science of the day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The real pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of the time-honored, and widely 
dispersed billion money, and the subordinate copper pieces, 
which the Muslims inherited with their new dominions 
from the local princes. In addition to the continued issue 
of but slightly modified types of Dehliw4ls with the tra- 
ditional Bull and Horseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small change. I need not recapitulate 
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the minor peculiarities of these novelties, though many of 
them are now for the first time published; but the incidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on some of the provincial cur- 
rencies illustrate, in a curious degree, the slow progress of 
the effective conquest of, or real submission by, the native 
dynasties, and occasionally disclose an inconveniently pre- 
mature boast on the part of the historians of the invading 
race. One of the most instructive series, in this respect, is 
the coinage of the heads of the Rajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
in the bardic chants of their own tribes, and whose folk-lore 
and traditions have been garnered up and enthusiastically 
commented on by Col. Tod,! who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar institutions of these peculiar 
races. Our knowledge of the more essentially antiquarian 
remains, extant inscriptions, and legendary history of some 
of the older states of Rajputana has lately been materially 
advanced by the patient investigations, traced site by site, 
and the resulting comprehensive archeological reports of 
Gen. Cunningham, addressed to the Government of India ; 
the best testimony of my appreciation of which is expressed 
in the numerous extracts and references incorporated in the 
following pages. 

The coinage of northern India, as we have seen, at and 
prior to the invasion of Muhammad bin S4m, consisted 
of Billion money, of a type imitated from the less alloyed 
Silver comage of the Brahmanical kings* of the Punjab, 


1 Annals of Rajasthan, by Ool. J. Tod, London. 
* Albiréni uses the words 1S وزیرہ من البراهمة‎ ہ١‎ drole بعدہ البراهمة‎ 
The Jam’i al TawSrikh has diel, kan pl من‎ Which certainly seem to 
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whose early seat of government had been located at Kabul. 
Albirini’s account of this dynasty, and the resistance offered 
by its later members to the advance of the great Mahmid 
of Ghazni, concludes with the narrative of the extinction of 
the race in the person of Bhima Pala in 4.x. 416 (a.p. 1025). 
Whether Albirini has preserved the full and continuous 
succession in the eight names he enumerates is doubtful; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terminology between 
the four leading names on his list and the designations pre- 
served in the second division, while the variation in the no- 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap- 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seems to indicate the indirect accession 
of a more southern and definitively Rajpit race, unaccom- 
panied by any such overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, as 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra- 
dition or the unwritten law, which so readily accepted the 
most powerful king for the time being, as the Suzerain Mahé 
rdja, wherever he might be domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con- 
science. I was originally under the impression that the coins 
of Anangpdl and Sallakshanpal (Nos. 32, 38, infra) belonged 
to the sixth and seventh kings of Albirdni’s consecutive 
series, supposing that, the one name being identical, the 
other might represent the designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the many 
varying forms of M. Reinaud’s “ NarpasanpAL.” I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieces bearing the 
epigraph of “Anangpél” to the king of that name, who 


point to absolute caste in contradistinction to mere creed. The Turk kings 
were Buddhists. 
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completed آ74‎ Kot, and reédified Dili, about the middle of 
the eleventh century ;! and, while seeking a new owner 
among the closely contemporary sovereigns for the coins of 
Sallakshanpdl, to restore to the second Jaipdl the tribal 
prefix of Tudr.® The general style and fabric of the 
mintages of Anangpal remove them, in a marked degree, 


1 6 In Mewar is Samar Sing, who takes tribute from the mighty. . . In 
the midst of all, strong in his own strength, Mundores prince, the arrogant 
Nahar Rao, the might of Maroo, fearing none. In Delhi, the chief of all 
Anunga, at whose summons attended the princes of Mundore, Nagore, Sinde, 
Julwut, and others on its confines, Peshawur, Lahore, Kangra, and its mountain 
chiefs, with Kasi, Priag, and Gurh Deogir.’”—From “Chand’s” Chronicle, 
Tod's translation, i. 224. ‘The author adds, the Chohans of Ajmér owed at 
least homage to Delhi at this time, although Beesul-deo had rendered it almost 
nominal; and to Soméswar, the fourth in descent, Anungpal was indebted for 
the preservation of his supremacy of his kingdom against the attempt of Kanouj, 
for which service he obtained the Tuar’s daughter in marriage, the issue of which 
was Pirthi Raj, who, when only eight years of age, was proclaimed successor to 
the Delhi throne. Jeichand of Kanouj and Pirthi Raj bore the same relative. 
situation to Anungpal, Beejipal, the father of the former, as well as Soméswar, 
having had a daughter of the Tuar to wife.” i. p. 225. 

2 M. Reinaud and Sir H. Elliot have collected together numerous variants of 
the initial portion of this name, as it appears in the different Arabic and Persian 
MSS. General Cunningham has also quoted many possible readings of the 
Persian letters forming the name of Budah, the King of Sind, of Mas’andi; in 
illustration of which he contributes three several Hindi versions of the name of 
Tudr, viz., "0۲۳۴۳۴ ٢. and ۲۹۲۳۹۰ Colebrooke gives some eight variants 
of the authorized orthography of the name of Choh4n, and nearly as multifgrious 
a list of the Hindi versions of the name of Dehli (Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1827, i. 137). See also Memoirs of Races N.W.P., Sir H. Elliot 
(London, 1859), i. 63, and ii. p. 294, where he quotes the well known passage— 


۱۱۷9 13۹۴۰۲ و‎ WS 9 
WIT TS 818 7 


“First in Dihli was the Tamar, then the Chauh4n, 
And afterwards Mogal and Pathan.” 

Of course, if this interpretation of the prefix to the second Jaip&l’s name is to 
be accepted, we must either surrender the previous suggestion that the great 
Jaipal was a Bhatti (J.B.A.8. xi. p. 184; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 426, 440; Tod, 
i, 251), or else adopt a not improbable alternative, that R&jput Princes had 
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from the category of the more finished monetary specimens 
of the first section of the Kabul dynasty, even as their 
treatment in tughra, size, and metal approximates them to 
the more purely Indian currencies of the later epoch. The 
absence of any coins of Jaipél I., Anandpél I., Tudr Jaipal, 
or Bhimpal, need scarcely create surprise, now that we have 
learnt from Mahmid’s own historians! what a life he led 
these later representatives of the ancient dynasty; so that, 
when Bhimpal retired to his last stronghold at Kangra,’ he 
had already become but of small repute in the political comity 
of the Rajas of northern India. 

Aba Rihén Al Birini’s list of the Brahman kings of Kabul 
and their Indian successors is as follows: After Kank, SS, 


family designations indicative of the Got or tribe of the mother. I am not at all 
sure that such × supposition would not go far to explain the difficulty environing 
the name of “ Gola,’ which has been made into “slave” (Tod, i. 179), “natural 
son,” etc. etc., but which would more reasonably answer to some of the vernacular 
renderings of “ Gehlote,” (‘‘Someswara, originally called Prithvi Raja, was a 
Guhila by the mother’s side.” —Cunningham, Arch. Rep. p. 14); equally as some 
of the prefixes to ہو جمپال‎ Pier Jaipdl and “ Pérow Hibat” (Elliot, ii. 47) 
may chance to accord with the classical Pramar. The Muhammadan authors 
seldom specify, and probably but imperfectly realised the gradations of Hindu 
castes; but the T&j ul Madsir, in speaking of the investment of K&linjar in 
A.D. 1202, mentions that “‘the accursed Parmdr, the Rai, fled into the Fort,” etc. 
(Elliot’s Historians, ii. 231, and p. 228 Rdi Solankh pdi, of Gwalior, a.p. 1196). 
Parihér dynasty at Marwar from a.p. 1129, “the last Parihar Raja,” escapes from 
Gwaltor in A.D. 1232, on its capture by Altamsh (Cunningham, Arch. Rep. 
1864-65, p. 29). The Parih&r dynasty of Gwalior extended from 1228 a.p. to the 
final capture in 1232 (pp. 50, 55, sbid.). Of course, these are merely suggestive 
speculations, but it is clear from, the numerous quotations concerning tribal 
divisions among the R&jputs preserved by Col. Tod, that the Gotam distinction 
would be as likely to be kept prominently in view among individuals as among 
the clans themselves. In referring to an earlier period, Col. Tod enumerates the 
contingents furnished from each State, “from Ajmir the Gor, Dehli the Tuar 

Putun the Chawura Rijdhur, Kanouj the Rahtor, Jesulgurh the Bhatti, Léhor 
the Boosa, and from Nadolaye the Chohan.” i, 248. 

1 Elliot's Historians, ii. pp. 19, 22, 24, 88, 47, 50.  ? Elliot, ii. p. 34, 48. 
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“the last of the Kutarman kings,” come, in succession, the 
Brahmans—1. Kalara, کلر‎ : 2. Samanda, als; 3. Kamlua, 
کملو‎ ; 4. Bhima, بھیم‎ ۶ 5. Jaipala حیبال‎ : 6. Anandapala, 
زانندپال‎ 7. Nardajanapala, نرہ جبپال‎ 8. Bhimapala, بھیم پال‎ 

I subjoin notices of the coins of such of the Indian kings as 
are connected by similarity of types with the later members of 
this dynasty. A summary of such pieces as can be attributed 
with any confidence is subjoined. 


No. 1. Tuar...... Anangpdla of Dehli .........seee0. AD. 1051—1081. 
2. Chandel.. Sallakshanpéla of Mahoba ...... a.p. 1085—1105. 
3. Ditto...... Madanapala of ditto ........ssee00. AD. 1180—1163. 
4, Chohén... Someswara of Ajmir........... sees AD. 1167—1169. 
5. Chohén... Prithvi Raja of Ajmir and Dehli, a.p. 1176—1192. 
6. ? Chahar Deva of Ajmfr ............4.D. 1284-757 


1 ] may as well reproduce the latest revised readings of these names, 
as obtained from the coins. 

a. A king of the old dynasty, with the Elephant and Lion device, 
at aa 24 Sri Verka deva. 

Kébul dynasty—l. et eaufa 5چ‎ Sri Syala pati deva. Arabic 
equivalent of Al Birdni (revised), jus . The name of Syala seems to be 
connected with the Syala J&ts in the Punjib, Sydlkot, etc. 2. @ 


aad 24 Sri Samanta deva. سامند‎ . 3. at gear: Sri Khvada- 
vayakah. \ کملو‎ . (The initial in this name might possibly be read as 
ا‎ sv. The interchange of ss, sys, with ks and ka’s is unlimited. The 
letter, on the other hand, may possibly prove to be an 4] a, as a very 
similar outline is given to the indubitable WY a’s on some of the Indian 
coins of Alé-ud-din Mas’aid, infra.) 4. ۴۲ Wha 2a Sri Bhin 
deva. ese: To show how early the Muhammadans began to trespass 
upon the royal stamp of the Kabul kings, I annex a cut 
of a coin of Mas’aid of Ghazni, with his name in Kufic 
letters (سسعوف)‎ clearly legible above the horse’s head. 
Mr. Bayley, who owns this piece, has a similar specimen 
bearing the name of Muhammad (.s<*), +۵٥ 
brother and predecessor on the throne of Mahmid. 

* M. Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans relatifs a Inde. Paris, 1845. 

3 There are four novelties in this series, the names on which can be but im- 
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No. 2. 1. Ananga pala deva. 
Silver and copper. Weight, 48 grs. (Ariana Antiqua, xix. 15; 
J.R.A.S. vol. ix., illustrative plate, figs. 9, 10.) 


Horseman. Bull. 
at wat are 24 5۲۹5 ۹ 6 Sq 
Sri Ananga pdla deva. 


Médhava )۳ھ‎ Samanta deva. 


perfectly read and for which we are unable to find positive identifications. They 
may be tentatively transcribed as follows :— 

No. 1. 
(Three coins.) J.R.A.S. ix. figs. 17, 18. 


Horseman—3yt atfa : 2a | Bull- -. ale ...آ8 وت‎ 


Sri Kill . Deva. . Pala Sri Sama .. 
No. 2. (One coin only.) 


fafa 2a: < .. WAAC Bt ٣ ۹ 
Pachimba Deva, Rdja 2 Asdwari Sri Samanta Deva 
or Pithimba Deva. 


۲ئ رد نعا 


Pitémbar]. 


No. 3. (Three coins.) 

Bt ٣۲۹۴ ۹ 7٦ 

Sri Pipala Rdja Deva, 

or Pipana Raja Deva, 

There was a Pipanjar Raja, a Khichi Chohan, a contemporary of Prithvi Raja. 


Ditto. 





No 4. Silver and copper. (Three coins.) Gen. Cunningham a. Mr. Bayley. 
My cabinet 6. 
Butt. | 
7آ ے‎ 
Srt Katha deva ? 
On the saddle cloth of the Bull 

a light.”‏ سنا 
This last coin differs materially in the details of the design from Nos. 1, 2, 8,‏ 
and offers the peculiarity of giving the name on the Bull Reverse, as in the in-‏ 


Horseman. 
Legend illegible. 
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In some of the more finely executed coins there are traces of the word 
THT 7474 after the Anangapdla deva. The introductory title on the 


troductory series, instead of over the Horseman on the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later imitations. The outline of the Bull itself is comparatively archaic, following 
the treatment observable in the coins of Bhima (A.A. xix. 9, 17), and which I 
should, on other grounds, attribute to a Kangra or proximate site. The Hindi 
writing is comparatively more formed and developed than is usual on the kindred 
pieces, but the execution of the Kufic letters denotes an early period; and the 
monogram of \;__, associates the issue indirectly with the coinage of Mas’aud III. 
of Ghazni, who affected the title of سنا المأ‎ (J.B.A.S. ix. 8367, and coin No. 
exxxy.), and occasionally placed the abbrevated | cli, on the top of the field on 
his silver money. But the connexion is more directly established by the fact that 
I am able to quote a small coin of Mas’aud III. with his ful? titles in Kufic on 
the obverse, combined with the identical |... on the 77۸4۸7 of the Bull. Mas’aud 
111. (a... 492-508), it will be remembered, was the first of his race who occupied 
Léhor as an occasional capital, and whose generals attempted to annex the 
country towards the Ganges.—-Nasiri, p. 21; Ibn Asir, x. p. 353; Briggs, i. 143 ; 
Elphinstone, 355. 

As the Ha&nsi Inscription, which may chance to illustrate some of the doubt- 
ful names above transcribed, is but little known, and but imperfectly accessible to 
modern readers, I append an abstract of its leading historical sections. 


Inscription FRoM HAnst (copied by Captain E. Fell, from a stone in the Fort). 

1. Salutation to Devi, etc. 

2. The Prince Prithivi Raja was born in the race of the descendants of the 
moon : his maternal uncle was named Kirana, an increaser of his fame, 

3. He was as an autumnal moon, for an ornament to that firmament, the tribe 
of Guhilanta, ete. 

4. Having slain the warrior Hammira [“ Hamvira,” or Amir, according to 
Wilson, p. 466], who was an arrow to the earth; the king, who was a serpent to 
the riches of his enemies . . . . presented to him, possessing pure virtues, the 
strong fortress of Asiki. 

5. Having, for the purposes of battle, entered the lofty-peaked fortress... . 
Travellers describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he (Kirana) had 
made, and which resembled the very heart (best part) of the earth, thus ex- 
claimed, “ Oh thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and majesty.” 

6. By new revenues, arising from his victories, first the high road was finished, 
near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, etc., and also an apartment for 
the wealth of his enemies .... 

7. But what can be said of the greatness... . of the fortunate Kilhana, 
divinely seated, broad-chested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed .. . 
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Bull surface of these coins varies from the Médhava (a synonym of 
Krishna), to the biliteral ۹۲ cha and the more ample ۹۳۳۲۴۰۳۲ Asdéwart 
(a title of Durgd). 


9. Oh thou hero! Hanuman thus writes, “that you possess wonderful valour, 
and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Prithivi Raja is Rama.” 

10. Being born in the line of Guhilanta, etc. 

11, 12, 18, 14 [conventional glorifications, etc. ]}. 

15. And, again, Kilavalha, born in the tribe of Tada, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the lotus feet of the for- 
tunate Kilhana: his son Upaga was called on the earth Lakshmana. 

16. He was an excellent sage, and by his devotion obtained the abode of the 
three-eyed god. This fortunate Lakshmana was always the chief of those com- 
posed minds. 

In the year of Sambat 1224 (a.p. 1168), on Saturday, the 7th of the white 
fortnight, of the month of Magha,”—As. Res. xv. (published in 1826), pp. 443-6, 
466. 

Col. Tod has published, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1827), “the substance” of this identical inscription, which he 
states he obtained at H&nsi His&r, in 1815. ‘The stone on which it was engraved 
was presented to the Marquis of Hastings in 1818,” but is not now to be traced. 
Col. Tod’s version differs in many respects from that given above—(1) In the 
name of Kirana, which he uniformly makes into Ki/hana, as it appears in para- 
graphs 7 and 16 of the Fell translation; (2) Hammira, instead of being slain, is 
himself invested with the charge of the strong fortress of Asi; (3) The road said 
to have been constructed in the one version becomes “a gateway” in the other ; 
(4) “ Two halls: the victorious treasury of the foe’s wealth and his own abode,”’ 
replaces the words in paragraph 6, above given; (5) and Tada is corrected into 
Doda (Dér). 

It would be rash to arbitrate between these two authorities in the absence of 
the original document in dispute, with the witnesses on either side in their 
graves; but certainly Capt. Fell’s version is somewhat obscure and disconnected ; 
while Tod's, though only an abstract, seems more simple and consistent. Prof. 
Wilson, however, who publishes the posthumous work of Capt. Fell, whom he 
designates as that “distinguished scholar,’ possibly had the transcript text avail- 
able to check the translation to which he lends his authority. Tod's case is 
not so clear, though from the general tenor of his paper there remains a doubt 
as to whether he had the complete Sanskrit transliteration in his possession. 

See also Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 432, who partially repeats his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, in the words, “‘He was more probably the 
Hamira, who was governor of H&nsi in the time of Prithwi Rai, and was killed 
by the Raja’s uncle Kilhana, as recorded by an inscription found in that Fort.” 
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No. 83. 2. Sallakshana p4la deva.' 
Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. (J.R.A.S. ix. figs. 11, 12.) 
Horseman. Bull. 


at 08 ۴ ۹٦ at aaa 7٦ 


Sri Sallakshana pdla deva. Sri Samanta deva. 


No. 34. 8. Madana Pala Deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. (J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pl. xxxvi. 
fig. 16; Prinsep’s Essays, xxv. fig. 16, xxvi. fig. 27; Ariana 
Antiqua, xix. figs. 19 and 23; J.R.A.S. vol. ix. illustrative 


plate, fig. 13. 
Horseman. Bull. 
Mt ASH ۴ ۹ ۹۱5 Bt 886ج‎ Sa 
Sri Madana pdla deva. Médhava Sri Samanta deva. 


In order to bring under one view all the coins of this class 
appertaining to Native States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of the Muhammadan conquests among the Rajput 
tribes, I append a notice of two coins of Mahipéla, the one 
having traces of the old Brahmanical Bull and Horseman 
device, the other approximating, In a minor degree, to the 
Narwar design of Chaéhar’s local issues. 


1 There is a name identical with this, of an approximate period, on the Golden 
Lat, at Dehli (Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 325); and another very similar in form, in 
the Buddha Gfya Inscription (J.A.8.B. vol. v. pl. xxx.), which has been read as 
MATTE AA SA Srimat Lakshapa Sena deva, The name of Sallakshana 
also oocurs in the Ch&ndel list, quoted below.—Cunningham, Arch. Report, 
1864-5, p. 89. 
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No. 35. Mahipéla, king of Gwalior, etc., a.p. 1093.! 
Copper, or copper with a very small admixture of silver. Weight, 
46 grs. (38 specimens, my cabinet.) 


Horseman. Bull. 
The original figure at wearer 
is searcely to be traced. Sri Mahtpdia. 


In large coarse modern looking 
characters, with the mdérds (or 
head lines) nearly level, as in 
Muhammad S4m’s coin No.13). 


No. 36. Mahipal. 
Silver and copper. Weight, 43 grs. (J.R.A.S. ix. plate, fig. 15, 
pp. 188, 198. 


Imperfect traces 


S7vi Ma- 
Bure of the Chohan Bull. 
hi pdla 
Za: (No legend.) 
Devah. 
No. 37. 4. Someswara deva. 
Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. (A.A. xix. 28; J.R.A.S. ix. 
fig. 16. 
Horseman. Bull. 
at ۹۱8۲ 24 ۹۹71۹۱ At ۴ ٤ 
Sri Someswara deva. Aséwart, Sri Samanta deva. 


1 Cunningham, Gwalior Inscriptions, p. 62, a.p. 1093 and 1103. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra, J.A.S. Bengal, pp. 12, 16; Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 208. 
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No. 38. 5. Prithvi Raja Deva. 
Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. (Ariana Antiqua, xix. fig. 18; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. pl. xxv. fig. 21; xxvi. 30.) 


Horseman. Bull. 
Ta 24 WaTaU At Tass 
Sri Prithut Rdja deva. Astwart, Sri Samanta deva. 


It will be seen that in this new arrangement of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con- 
tinuous sequence, as well as any theory of limitation to one 
family or to one locality: in short, I hold that the right to 
issue this particular species of currency was conventionally 
confined to the Lord paramount among the Rajput States 
for the time being, and that the acknowledged Rdjddhirdj 
(<Tarfacra) “King over Kings,” or the “ Dhirdj” of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this symbol of supremacy.’ 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


1 “We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusth4n at this epoch, and 
for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmdd (four great kingdoms) — 
1. Dehli, under the Tuars and Chohans; 2. Kanouj, under the Rahtores; 
3. Mewar, under the Ghelotes; 4. Anhulwara, under the Chauras and Solankhis.’ 
To one or other of these states the numerous petty princes of India paid homage 
and feudal service. The boundary line between Dehli and Kanouj was the 
Kdlinadi, or black stream. Dehli claimed supremacy over all the countries west- 
ward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by its arms from the foot of 
the Himalaya, the desert, to the Aravulli chain. The power of Kanouj extended 
north to the foot of the Snowy Mountains; eastward to Kasi (Benares) and 
across the Chumbul to the lands of the Chundail (now Bindelkhund); on the 
south its possessions came in contact with Méwar (or Medya-war), ‘the central 
region,” which was bounded to the north by the Aravulli chain, to the south by 
the Pramaras of Dhar, westward by Anhulwara, which state had the ocean to 
the south, the Indus on the west, and the*desert to the north.’—Tod, ii. 9, and 
i, 248. At p. 443, vol. ii, Col. Tod gives Chand’s picture of the Chohan 
dominion—“ From the seat of government (Rajdsthdn) 114:401: (old Gurra 
Mundilla) the oath of allegiance (ھ)‎ resounded in fifty-two castles.” 
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highly probable, but among these heroic races, who were 
sensitive to a degree on questions of honour and precedence, 
an assumption which could not be defended by the sword 
was likely to be of brief continuance. The old Kabul device 
of the Bull and Horseman, with its special Hindu associ- 
ations, was apparently revived by Anangpal, at Dehli, in 
the days of his power; as other potentates came to the 
front, and other clans secured a temporary dominancy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time, Dehli became 
a mere king-ship subject to Ajmir. It will be seen that I 
propose to assign the next coin, in the order of date, to 
Sallakshanapéla I., the Chandel monarch of Mahoba,? who 


1 Have we anything in European chivalry to compare with the act of the 
Suktawut Chief, who is related to have voluntarily submitted himself for impale- 
ment on the spikes of the gate of a beleaguered town, to enable his own elephant 
to force an entry >—Tod, i. 150. 


2 CuAnpgu Dynasty (Mahoba, Ka4linjar, etc). Cunningham, Arch. Rep., 1864-5. 


A.D. 

7th King, 950, Dhanga (Khajuraho Inscriptions, a.p. 954 and 999). 

8th ,, 999, Ganda (Nanda Rai of Ferishtah? a.p. 1021). 

9th ,, 1025, Vidyadhara deva. 
10th ,, 1045, Vijaya Pala. 
llth ,, 1065, Kirtti Varmma deva. Corns. 
12th ,, 1085, Sallakshana Varmma deva (Mhow Inscriptions). Corns. 
13th ,, 1105, Jaya Varmma deva (Khajuraho Inscriptions, a.p. 1116). 

Corns. [Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxiv. 7, 8, p. 291. 0 WaT 2a] 

14th ,, 1120, Sallakshana Varmma deva? brother of Jaya. 
15th ,ہر‎ 1125, Prithvi Varmma. Corns. ۰ 
16th ,, 1180, Madana Varmma deva (Inscriptions, 1131, 1163, .(صھ‎ Coins. 
17th ,, 1163, Kirtti Varmma deva? 
18th ,, 1167, Param&rddi deva (Inscriptions, 1167 and 1183 a.p.). 
19th = ,, 1202, Trailokya Varmma deva. Dilki of Ferishtah ? a.p. 1247. 
20th ,, 1205, Sandhira Varmma deva (Copper-plate Inscriptions, 1280 a.p.). 
2188 رو‎ 1280, Bhoja Varmma (Ajaygurh Inscription), 1288 .ص۸‎ 
22nd ,, Vira Varmma (Maisey’s Inscription, No. ii.), 1315 a.p. 
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we learn from inscriptions extended his conquests into the 
Gangetic Dob; and to his grandson Madana Varmma deva 
I assign the coins bearing his leading name, in preference 
to the nearly contemporary Madana Pdila, of Kanauj, whose 
territory was supplied with a different description of coin- 
age, as well as on account of the serial consistency, if the 
earlier pieces are rightly attributed to his grandsire, whose 
power he seems to have inherited in added stability.' The 
assignment of the money of the Chohdén kings Someswara 
and Prithvi R4ja requires no confirmation; but our special 


General Cunningham adds, the coins of this dynasty are “‘ extremely rare, as I 
have obtained only seven specimens in gold, and nine in copper, during a period 
of more than thirty years... . . The gold and silver coins are all of the well- 
known type of the Rathors of Kanoj, which bear a seated figure of the four- 
armed goddess “Durgd or Pdérvati on the obverse, and, on the reverse, the king's 
name in three lines of Medimval Ndgari characters. The copper coins bear, on 
the obverse, a two-armed male figure, which appears to be that of the monkey 
god Hanumdn; and, on the reverse, the king’s name in N&gari characters.’’ 
Arch. Report, 1864—5, pp. 85-88. 

General Cunningham was under the impression that the Trailokya Varmma 
Deva, of the Ch4ndel list, might be identified with the “ نظلاط‎ and Milki’’. of 
Ferishtah. The more complete details of the actors and events of this period, 
furnished by the work of Minh&j us Sir&j, seem to show that though the associa- 


tion of Trailokya with the Milku or Milkdeva (,, (میلکد‎ the son of ۰۶٤ 


of Gwalior (Elliot, ii. 327, Persian text, p. 174 بلبل‎ or clue ہسر‎ .. ۶ 7 
var, بسیل‎ py; the Tarikh Mubérak Sh&hi, which copies Minh4j us Sir§j, 
یمور گا دوہ‎ 


has بیسل مالک‎ MS. Sir H. Elliot, an. 629=a.p. 1231), might be 
possible, notwithstanding the obscurity of the patronymic, the name of Dilki 


and Milki (9 al, gly Ae و‎ Me) , of a.u. 6465=a.p. 1247, can scarcely 
apply to the same individual, who is described as residing ‘‘ in the vicinity of the 
Jumna, between K4linjar and Karra,” whose dwelling place no Muhammadan 
army had ever reached.—Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pp. 211, 291. See also Elliot, ii. 
348-366; ill. 76. 

1 Inscriptions at Mhow, translated by Lieut. Price, 2; Kflinjar, Lieut. Maisey, 
No. iy. and 11 others.—Cunningham, Arch. Report, p. 83. 
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concern at present is with the issues of ChAhar Deva. We 
have independent evidence of his supremacy at Narwar, in 
A.D. 1246:7 and in 1234 we first find him encountering the 
troops of Altamsh, under Nusrut-ud-din TAbasi. On this 
and subsequent occasions of his conflicts with the Muslims, 


extending up to a.D. 1253, with the capture of Narwar, by 
Balban, in 1251, he is described by Minhéj us Siraj, as 


بزرگٹر بن “This Rana Achéri,” who was Jb!)‏ ایں ail,‏ اجاريی 
id “The greatest of the kings of Hindustan,” etc.,‏ 


1 “Tn my account of the ancient coins of Narwar, I have brought forward 
specimens of Chahada Deva which are dated in various years, from S. 1303 to 
1811, or a.D, 1246 to 1254, and specimens of his son Asala Deva which range 
from 8. 1311 to 1336, or from a.p. 1254 to 1279. As these are corroborated by 
several existing inscriptions there seems to be no reason to doubt that at least 
these two Rajas must have been independent princes. But there are also similar 
coins of a third prince, named Malaya Varmma Deva, who, from the dates of 
S. 1280 and 1290, or a.p. 1223 and 1233, must have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Chihada Deva. His coins were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and 
Jhansi; but as there are only five specimens, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar. Indeed the ndme of Varmma would rather seem to point to K4linjar. 
It is possible, therefore, that Chahada himself may have supplanted the Parih4r 
dynasty. But I am rather inclined to think that Malaya Varmma Deva must 
have dispossessed the Parihars, and that he was shortly afterwards ejected by 
Ch&hada Deva, who was most probably the founder of a new dynasty, as the 
genealogy of the family opens with his name. ... Chahada was succeeded by 
his son Asala Deva. . . . His money also is common. I found his name ona 
Sati pillar at Rai, near Kulhéras, S. 1327 or a.p. 1270, during the reign of 
Sri-mat Asalla Deva. . . . From all these various sources the chronology of this 
Narwar dynasty may be arranged with considerable precision, although the dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined—1. Chaihada Deva, a.p. 1238—1254. 
_ 2. Asala Deva, a.p. 1264—1279. 3. Gopala, .مم‎ 1279—1291. 4. Ganapati, 
A.D. 1291—1298. As no coins of the last two princes have yet been discovered, 
1 infer that they must have been made tributary by the Muhammadan kings of 
Dehli.””—Arch, Report, 1864-5, p. 30. See also General Cunningham's “ Coins 
of the nine Nagas, and two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior.”—J. A. S. 
Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1866), طز‎ 116. 
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and other similar expressions,! showing that he was the 
recognized leader and lord paramount of the Hindu princes 
of central India, struggling to preserve their kingdoms from 
the foreign invader. The term اجاري‎ is susceptible of two 
interpretations, the one as the correspondent of STAT< 


(au. 632, A.D. 1234. p. 240.) بگرفمت‎ 
syle} ail, کالعر ممر لشکر اسلام بدینں‎ ej) در وقعت مراجعت‎ 
سر راہ لشکراسلام در مضائق از آب سندي‎ ail) الٰعملہ این‎ isi oy 
kittens Fe [The Sindhu of Narwar, a.H. 6382].......... (Nusrat-ud-din 
‘Tabasi adds, in his own person] بر سن‎ wa AG اجار‎ ES dad a 

حمله کرں که کوئی SF‏ اسہت کہ رس گوسفندانں سی (p. 297.) ass}‏ 
cla Sally Le‏ بسیار بطرف رتنپور و نھب کوہپایة میوات و 
بد Lal] ab‏ دیو کہ بزرگتریں رایاں ھندوستان oy‏ نامز شد 
aA.H. 646, a.p. 1248, p. 292.‏ 
ودرآن سفرتا E005‏ مالوہ برفتند وچاھراجارکہ بزرگترین رانگان 
آن بللد وبقاع og‏ بقدر پانچھزار سوار و دو لک پیادہ داشت منھزم 
p. 215,‏ ,1261 مھ ,649 A.H.‏ 
ple‏ اجاریي‌را کہ ail,‏ ین شگرف )296 ctl g + + - (Ant. 649, p.‏ 
wil,‏ اجاري کہ جاھر نام بوں مردي بس جلد وکاردان Op!‏ و در عھد 
سلطان سعید شمس الدین طاب ٹراہ در سال سنہ el‏ و لین و 
ستمایہ )296 (Pp.‏ .. این Bay | cyl gst en‏ شد تا خوائذگان‌را 
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A’chéra, “established custom, usage ;” the other, and more 
probable meaning, as STATS Achdryya, “ A spiritual guide,” 
under the vernacular variants of A’chdrj اجارے‎ and A’chari. 
We know that many of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes 


رشن گردد & شھامت و جھانگیرء os‏ العخان )1251 (a.m. 649, a.D.‏ 
بیروں p. 297. of‏ 

و sly‏ رتنپور باھر[جاھر] دیو کە اعظم ly‏ و اصیل و WIS‏ 
سلوژث sar‏ است لشکر کشید )1253 Chel]... . . Gt 651, a.‏ 


تمامت آن لشکر راي جاھردیورا اگرچہ بس انبوہ و با صلام و اسپ 
dy‏ سنھزم 4 p. 299. Caleutta text. aul,‏ 
Also Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 351, mote 1, 366, 370.‏ 


The Tarikh-i-Mubfrak Shahi, compiled circa .تم‎ 838, which closely follows 
Minh§j us Sirfj, in the epitome of the earlier retyns of the Sultans of Dehli, 
in giving its version of the encounter with Chahar Deva, speaks of him as 


pole‏ لعیں کہ معظمترین کفار ان دیار بوں 


The other Raéjas, from Prithvi downwards, are merely described severally as 
,ضابت رراي‎ or ۔ مالٹ‎ 

the very early periods, the princes of the Solar line, like the Egyptians‏ صا“ 
and Romans, combined the offices of the priesthood with kingly power, and this‏ 
whether Brahmanical or Boodhist . .. and in ancient sculpture and drawings the‏ 
head is as often adorned with the braided lock of the ascetic as with the diadem‏ 
of royalty (even now the Rana of Méwar mingles spiritual duties with those of‏ 
royalty, and when he attends the temple . . . performs himself all the offices of‏ 
high priest of the day).” Tod, i. 27, 582.—Rdj Rajéswara, title of prince of Mar-‏ 
wat; R&j Raj Indra of Amber ; ii. 187.—Rawal, title of the prince of Jessulmér ;‏ 
ll. pp. 249, 277.—Ranas of Méwar dewdns or Vicegerents of Siva; i. 517.—‏ 
Rana of Méwar, heir to the throne of Rama, called Hindua Sooraj, or Sun of the‏ 
Hindus ; i. 211, 282.—The Achdri, however, may by some sort of possibility‏ 
stand for Aharya, a term derived from Ahar in Oodipur, i. pp. 213, 216.‏ 
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in later days affected hierarchal honours, calling themselves 
Mahanis, etc., and the famous Samarsi was designated as 
the “Regent of Mahddeva.”! 

The coins described below illustrate—1, The independent 
position of Chahar Deva as Mahdrdja Adhirdja; 2, His con- 
cession of supremacy to Altamsh; 3, The establishment of 
Altamsh’s generals in Ajmir; and, 4, The contrast in the 
orthography of the Dehli coins of that Sult4n, and the trans- 
literation of the name current in Rajputéna. 


Coins of Cafnan Deva, as paramount Sovereign. 
No. 39. §.C. (copper in excess). Weight, 50 grs. A.A. xix. 16. 


HORSEMAN. BULL. 
at aes ۹ WaT )٭‎ 8 
Sri Chéhada Deva. Aséwart Srt Samanta Deva. 


Deva, as Tributary to Shams-ud-din Aliamsh ?‏ سدنسنعت0 
No. 40, 8.C. (copper predominates). Weight,48 grs. (No. 15, pl. 1.)‏ 
Ariana Antiqua, xix. 31, 34, 37. Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxvi. 31.‏ 


HORSEMAN. BuLL. 
2 Mee ۹ 7(۹ ٭‎ ١. ۹ 
Sri Chdhada Deva. Asdwart Srt Samasorala Deve. 


ALTAMSH’S own proper Coins, struck at Ajmir? 
No. 41. 5.0۰. (of inferior value). Weight, 50 grs. 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 338. 


11035230۸۰ BULL. 
Meat at 3 
Sri Hamirah. Sri Samasorala Deve. 


1 Tod, i. 257. Minh4j us Sirdj, at p. 149, Caloutta text, speaking of Lakh- 
maniah of Bengal, uses a curious expression in regard to his position as Khalifa. 


dad داشتنديی و ہمنزلت خلیفة‎ SF) ded gel وخانداں ایشان‌را‎ 
شمردنديی‎ ٠ Inter alia, see notice of “ Acharj Mali Bhadur,” Elliot, ii. 547. 
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۸17۸20875 Imperial Dehli Coins. 
No. 42. 8.0. Weight, 48 prs. (No. 16, pl. 1.) 
Samvat, 1288=a.p. 1231=—a.n. 629. 
Ariana Antiqua, xix. 32, xx. 3. Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 34, 39, 41. 


HORSEMAN. BULL. 
at tate: afcay at ج۹‎ 
Sri Hammirah. Suritan Srt Samasadin. 


On the side of the Bull, ۹8۰ 

These issues vary materially in the intrinsic value of the dif- 
ferent pieces, ranging from nearly pure silver to copper, with a 
mere trace of the higher metal. 

The legends on these coins differ occasionally in the definition 
of the Hindi version of the Sultan’s name and titles: some 
specimens have 3۴۳۲٥۲ ۹۳۲ aaa fey Suritdn Sri Samasa din, 
and occasionally ١ din. Among other peculiarities, coins 
with these latter legends insert what are apparently dates, 
under the hump of the recumbent Bull. The isolated num- 
bers hitherto observed extend only to §¥=4 and ¢=9, which 
may be supposed to indicate the years of the reign. The 
practice of introducing the full Samvat date, in the available 
spaces in the general outline of the Tughra device, seems to 
have been an amplification of this preliminary modification 
of the old Hindu symbols and their ultimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given. 

The subordinate die modifications peculiar to the epochal 
and geographical ramifications of the ancient device of the 
Hindi kings of Kabul are otherwise interesting, and may 
lead, under closer and more exact observation, to an im- 
proved classification of the different mintages. In the strictly 
initial section of these issues, comprising the si/ver money, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is confined to his own special 
trident or ¢risu/. Anangapdla introduces a sword or club 
in place of the trident (Ariana Antiqua, xix. 15; Prinsep’s 
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Essays, pl. xxv. figs. 14, 15), and at times resorts to a four- 
petalled flower (J.R.A.S. ix. 9). Madana Pala retains the 
trisul but slightly altered (xxv. 16), though in other cases 
he varies the device (xxvi. 27), and in one instance reverts 
to the best form of the old Brahman frisu/ (J.R.A.S. ix. fig. 
13), with the exceptional adjunct of a clearly defined 2= 2. 
Prithvi Raja and Chahar Deva admit of a further alteration, 
and the ancient trident assumes almost the form of an open- 
ing flower (xxv. 21, 30, 31). Muhammad bin Sém, without 
rejecting the modernised form of the old symbol, in some 
cases affects a rose-like flower similar to that employed by 
Ananga (xxv. 20). 

One of the most instructive exemplifications of the then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types, is afforded by another mintage of Altamsh’s, of 
earlier date, which is directly identified with the capture of 
Rantambhor, in a.H. 623 (Samvat 12838 = a.p. 1226), from 
Chahar Deva’s predecessor, Malaya Varmma Deva (a.p. 1210- 
1235).!_ The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
of the legends of the local (Narwar ?) money may be traced 
on the Hindi face of the Indo-Muhammadan pieces; and the 
substitution of Guaznavi Persian legends for the imperfect 
design of the typical horseman of the Kabul Brahmans, in 
conventional use in the patrimonial states of the Mahoba 
Varmma dynasty, is also suggestive, and, taken in connection 
with the fact that this new issue was not sustained beyond 
the single annual date now quoted, would seem to show that 
the exceptional currency was designed to mark the event of 


1 General Cunningham, J.A.S. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865) p. 127, and Archeo- 
logical Report, 1864-6, p.30. [The name is not given in any historical account ; 
the idontity of the owner of the fortress is assumed from the connection established 
by the coins. ] 
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the conquest of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so vaunt- 
ingly reported by the contemporary historian :۱ in short, we 
may fairly infer that the coinage in question was intended 
as a kind of Numismatic Fateh Namah, or “announcement 


39 


of victory ;’ its superscriptions, couched in the conjoined 
languages and alphabets of conquerors and conquered, were 
made more emphatically to pomt to the epoch of the sur- 
render, by the repetition of the date, in the eras special to 
either nationality. These stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of the soil penetrated more readily throughout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehensions of the primi- 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in the ruling power, far more effectively than 
elaborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or beat of drum, 
which would have secured a short lived and less 0۳ 
expression of triumph. 

One of the peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes the single instance, 
in the entire range of Altamsh’s Kufic or Persian coins and 


oy?‏ شھور سنہ لُلث و عشرین و ستمائہ عزیمت فے قلعه رتنپور 
مصمم فرمود و آن deli‏ در حصانت و متانت و اسحکام در تمام 
ممالژ ھندوستان مذکور و مشہور است و در Bad al aly‏ 
il sot im‏ کہ wl, olin‏ بادشاہ esky‏ ان قلعه adel‏ بودند 
وه NWS‏ آن حصار میسر نشد بعد از مدت جچند Ble‏ در 
شھور لٹ و عشرین و ستمالہ بردست بندگان او بفضل آفریدگار 
ran‏ شد ۱۷۴ Tabukat-i-Nasiri,‏ 
Elliot’s Historians, ii. 324; Ferishtah (Briggs), i. p. 210; Elphinstone (edit.‏ 


1866), p. 374. See also note to coin of Shfr Shah, from the same mint, infra, 
for a description of the fortress itself. 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of his original Turks 
name, the correct expression of which is still undetermined ; 
and though the Hindi version may tarry but little positive 
authority in the matter, it gives us probably the pronuncia- 
tion as orally delivered by his Turki officials to the Indian 
Pandits who transliterated the name for the local die engravers. 


Malaya Varmma Deva, of Kalinjar, Narwar, etc. ? 


No. 43. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 to 56 grs. Samvat, 
1282=a.p. 1225. 


Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxv. fig. 17; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, 
pl. xviii. figs. 25, 26, p. 126. 





at ۴ 
aa aR A 
2a a 92.. crudely executed 
fizure of the 
ه۷ ھ۶۳۷“‎ Kabul horseman. 


Varmma Deva. 
Sam(vat) 12.. 


Shams-ud-din Altamsh, on the conquest of Rantambhor. ? 


No. 44. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Samvat, 1283, 
A.H, 628=-a.p. 1226. (No. 14, pl. 1.) 


CENTRE. ; ٦ gwar 

fafafafa‏ السلطان ایلتمش 
ج8 8 fa‏ 

2 .۰ءء‎ 5+۶) Sultdna 

سہ فو ضرب .. عشرین وستمایہ 
Samvat, 1283.‏ ۱ 7 َْ 


1 Other dates extant on coins, 8S. 1280, 1283, and S. 1290. 
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Chéhara Deva. Narwar Coins. ? 
No. 45. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 to 59 grs. 


Samvat, 1303'!=a.p. 1246. 
Engravings, 7.۸۰8. Bengal, 1865, pl. xviii. figs. 27, 28, p. 126. 


۱ Bt ACT 
Figure of the چ‎ 
horseman, a 
8 9303 


scarcely recognisable. 
omnes Srt Mat Chdéhada Deva. 


Samvat, 1303. 


No. 46. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 
My cabinet. 


السلطان الاعظم امس Onversr—,.jlobul!‏ 


ReEversE—Horseman, as in Muhammad bin S4m’s coin, No. 5, pl. i. 


No. 47. Silver and copper. Weight, 46 grs. Common. 
No. 17, pl. i. 


Obverse—_firas\ poll و‎ ial) شمس‎ 
Reverse—@t Satz: Sri Hammirah. Horseman. 


No. 48. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Common. 
No. 18, pl. i. 


Obverse— , alu شمس الد نیا والدیں ایپسمش‎ 
Reverse—@qt 8۹7۴ Sri Hammirah. Horseman. 


No. 49. Copper. Weight, 44 grs. Rare. Multan. 


Obverse—Square area, within a circle, with a dotted margin. 
عدل السلطان‎ 
Reversee—Area, مه‎ in No. 19, pL. i, ضرب ملتان‎ 


1 Other dates range on down to 8 1311. 
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The orthography of Multdén on the coin is simply bv 
without any dots, which for a long time made me hesitate in 
admitting the present reading, but which is now fully esta- 
blished by the legend on coins of Uzbeg P&i; and I have 
singular confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of M 
and رھ‎ prevailing at this period, in the fact that many MSS. 
of the Tabakat-i-N4siri—the original of which was of nearly 
contemporaneous composition—define the name as ols, 8 cir- 
cumstance which has led to amusing confusion in the printed 
edition prepared in Calcutta by Maulawis Khadim Husain 
and ’Abd-al-Hai (1864),? whose geographical knowledge of 


Northern India seems to have been strangely defective. 


No. 50. Newvariety. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. Rare. 


Obverse—Horseman, with traces of Srt Hammirah, in Hindi. 
س..-س و صسسسسسیسیل)‎ 


اہو المظئر ابلتعش 


Reverse—Legend in square 


Kufie letters. | 


1 There are otherwise many variants of the name. Huen Thsang (a.p. 640) 
is said to give the Chinese transcrip} of Moudastdn (Paris edition, i. 210; iii. 173, 
401). Mas'audi (a.p. 912) بیت الذڈھبے و ھو المولتان معط‎ (Paris edition, 
i. pp. 151, 375). Albiruni calls it المعمورة‎ way (Reinaud, 212). The 
astrolabe described by M. Dorn (St. Petersburg) gives ملتانں‎ ٠٢ MovAroy.”” 


ارت 


The Marasid Al Ittila’ supplies le ۱ yl ye, and a variant in ملطان‎ ۱ 
See for early accounts of the place Elliot’s Historians, i. pp. 23, 27, 29, ر86‎ etc. 
2 Pages 176, 182, 270, 321. ملاک‎ Historians, ii. pp. 328. 
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No. 51. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 46 grs. 
Very rare. 
Obverse—Horseman, with the word السلطان‎ at the top of the field, 
as in No. 80, pl. i., of the succeeding issues. 


السملطشان ال 
Reverse—Square area. Legend‏ 
in crude Kufic. v‏ 
gal, Wall‏ \ 
No. 52. Copper. Weight, 26 grs. Rare. No. 19, pl. i.‏ 
Obverse—,\d< ٠‏ 
Reverso—,)\oLull .‏ 


No. 53. Copper. Weight, 24 grs. Common. No. 20, pl. i. 
Obverse—,, Nols Src 


Reverse—_ jo حشرد ت‎ 


No. 54. Copper. Weight, 28 grs. Rare. No. 21, pl. i. 


Obverse—_puras . 
Reverse—3qt Wad 7 Srt Samasa din. 


No. 55. Copper. Weight, 254 grs. Rare. No. 22, pl. i. 
Obverse—_ Jr . Ornamental Kufic letters. 


Reverse—_ paras : 


No. 56. New variety. Copper. Weight, 40 grs. Rare. 
Obverse—,\ sc in open Kufic letters, with a six-pointed star above 
and below the word, encircled with a dotted margin. 


Reverse— uucrat with ornamental tughra scrolls and dotted margin. 


No. 57. Copper. Weight, 254 grs. No. 23, pl. i. 
Obverse—,. \la\s 


Reverse— furcs\ . 
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No. 58. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. 
Very rare. 
Obverse— Jr in a circle with two stars and dotted inner margin. 
Reverse—A modified outline of the ancient typical Bull, with 
3٦: or ٤+ 


I was on the point of closing the long descriptive list of the coins 
of Altamsh, when Colonel Guthrie opportunely received from Major 
Stubbs, among his latest acquisitions in India, the most remarkable 
curiosity of the entire Pathén series at present known. The gold 
piece in question was apparently struck at the important strategical 
position of Nagér,' in the second year of Altamsh’s reign. 


No. 59. Gold. Weight, 70°6 grs. Unique. Nagor, .ھ۸‎ 608. 






Above the Horseman, 


شرب 


Below the Horseman, 
ays 
Hargin—s55\ رسول‎ [das] 


“ 4 

The authoritative portrait of Altamsh, on horseback, is highly interesting, 
giving, as it does, so many curious details of costume and equipment. As a work 
of art, the die is defective in the extreme; but still it has its merit in revealing 
an original and independent representation of the monarch. The general design 
follows one of the exceptional models of the coinages of Ghor and Her&t,? where 
the horse is seen at full charge, and the rider with upraised mace, the special 


1 Lat. 27° 10’, long. 73° 50’; about 60 miles N.E. of old Mandor (Jodpur), and 
60 N.W. of Ajmir. Tod, ii. 15, 16; Elliot, ii, 326, 342, 8370; Ain-i Akbari, ii. 
80. Minh&j speaks of Mundor as tn the Siwalik, and he frequently adverts to 
“ Hénsi and the Siwalik” in conjunction, while, on the other hand, he seems to 
exclude Pinjore from that range. 

2 J.R.A.8. xvii. p. 205, No. 67; and, doubtfully, No. 53 plate, fig. 9. 
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weapon of the great MahmGd. The form of the saddle, the seat of the horseman, 
the chanfrein or head-armour of the steed and his erect tail, all seem to point to 
Tirki ideals. The head-dress of the king is likewise peculiar, but the obliterated 
outline on this piece does not admit of our tracing the crest, whether of helmet or 
of crown; the flowing fall at the back of the head is remarkable, and has some- 
thing of a Sassanian air; the well-grown beard of the king completes the picture. 
It is, moreover, specially to be noted that as the device follows Ghori models, 
so the coin itself adheres to the standard of the Northern déindrs, and has nothing 
in common with Indian weights. 

If the leading device is faulty in its treatment, the definition of the letters of the 
legends is still more imperfect ; the legends themselves are also clearly in the initial 
or transition stage, from the fixed tenor of the old routine to the adaptation of new 


associations. The المعظ‎ points to a moderately early period of the reign of the 
sovereign, but the hitherto unexampled use of the term القطبی‎ Al-kuthi, i.e. the 
‘“‘Freedman,”’ or dynastic dependent of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, more distinctly limits 
the date to a period when Altamsh had not quite emancipated himself from the halo 
; i . 0, 665 4 7 
of his late master’s reign. The المو ہنیں‎ ley Ls oy “in the time of the Com 
mander of the Faithful,” which follows the pave is also an unusual form, but the 
expression is quite legitimate, and is replaced later in the day by the more enduring 
synonym of Nec فی‎ “in the time of,” or “during the domination of.” The 
reservation in regard to the name of the Khalif is also suggestive,—conquest in 
India had been too quick, and the new kingdom was still too isolated, for the Muslim 
adventurers in that ultima thule to have been taught the personal designation of 
the Pontiff, to whom all civilized Musulmans confessed allegiance. The propose 
reading of the two words on the field may require justification; the ب‎ 
is certainly more like ہے‎ we, but the superimposed dot settles the question ; the 
نکور‎ also might be preferably transcribed ) Wh, and Nagér itself is usually written 
with the long ناکم ة‎ , Moreover, if these two words ran together in a full mar- 
ginal legend, the prefix بے‎ would be indispensable, but in the open field, in parallel 
cases, the name itself was left to stand alone in its monogrammatic form. The 
marginal legend, the most important record of all for the absolute determination 
of the history of the piece, is not only incomplete, but the outlines of the letters 
are unusually crude and ill formed. The difficulties, however, are limited to the 
word preceding the obvious, 3 |, and to the unit or decimal preceding the 
equally clear ستماںٰ‎ 7 The former is but of little import, and we may, for the 
present, admit Dindr, or some of its equivalents ; but the date is of the first con- 
sequence, and all things considered من‎ for we, an optional alternative, best 
meets the requirements of the case. 


Inscriptions of Shams-ud-din Aliamsh. 
F. Inscription over the foorway of the second story of the Kutb Minar. 


pel‏ ہاتمام هذہ العمارۃ الملک الموید من السماٴ شمس العق 
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G. Inscription on the Upper Circlet of the Second Story of the 
Minaret. 

السلطان العظم شھنشاہ المعظم مال رقاب السم مغفر She‏ 
العرب و احجم ظل الله فی العالم شمس الدنیا و الدیں ke‏ 
السلام و المسلمین تاج الملوك و السللطین باسط العدل فی العالمیں 
We‏ الدولة القاھرۃ جلال الملة الباھرۃ الموبد من السماٴ المظئر علی 
ااعداء شھاب las‏ الخلانة ناشر العدل و الرافة jee‏ ممالک الدنیا 


و سظھر کلمة اللہ العلیا ابو المظفر ایلینمس السلطانی ناصر امیر 


H. On the third story over the doorway, and on one of the bands, 
similar laudatory titles are repeated, with the addition of 
الخلافة‎ wy and other minor variations; and finally the epi- 
graph (i.) over the doorway of the fourth story attributes the 
entire structure (with obvious error) to the time of Altamsh. 
The modification of his titles and designations alone would 
indicate the deferred execution of this inscription. 


امربھذہ العمارۃ فی ایام الدولة السلطان الاعظم شھنشاہ المعظم 
مال رقاب Spe ell‏ ملوث !لترث و العرب و اجم شمس الدنیا 
و الدیی معز السلام و المسلمیں ذوالامن و الامان Lily‏ مل 
سلیمان ابو المظفر ایلتمش السلطان pol‏ امیر المومنیں 


I. Inscription of Altamsh on one of the centre arches at the 
Kutb, date a.. 629. 


J. There is also an imperfect inscription of Altamsh on the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of the mosque at Ajmir. Gen. Cunning- 
ham gives the following as the still legible portion: 

Archwological Report, 1864-5, p. 9.—The Emperor Babar has preserved a 


notice of an inscription of Altamsh, which he saw on the gate of the زمر‎ at 
Gwalior, dated 2۰ھ‎ 630 (Erskine, p. 384; Arch. Rep. 1864, p. 56). 
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Nasir-ud-din Mahmid Shah, heir apparent of Altamsh. 
(See p. 45, supra.) 
No. 60. Silver. Weight, 168-1 grs. Unique. British Museum. 





اہو المظلغر d‏ 
الموسنین wes 2 NS‏ 
sls‏ بن سلطان 


Margin, illegible. 


The incidental details of the legends restrict the assign- 
ment of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son of Altamsh, the latter of whom was authori- 
tatively designated by the identical name and title of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmid,! in 626 a.u., after the decease of 
his brother, the cherished heir apparent to the newly- 
established Muslim empire in the East. The introduction 
of the formula, “during the reign of (the Khalif) Al Mos- 


”سلطان اسلام ناصرالدینں ٭حمود bolas‏ واركٹ اسم il,‏ او است 
.201 بلقب و نام پسر مھٹر “مخصوص گرںانیدہ ; 181 Tabakat Nasirf, p.‏ 
6 
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tansir billah,” on the reverse, limits the ultimate date of the 
possible issue of the coin, not so much to the fifth month of 
the year a.u. 640, when that Pontiff died, but with clear local 
effect to a.u. 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name in the 
mintages of the capital of Hindustan.} 

The younger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of his father at Dehli, in a.u. 644, after the in- 
tervening reigns of Rukn-ud-din Firdiz Shah, Riziah, Mu'izz- 
ud-din Bahram Shah, and Aldé-ud-din Mas’aid Shéh, in all, 
however, extending only over a space of eleven years posterior 
to the death of Altamsh, must, under these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at this juncture, pro- 
moted to the titular honours of an elder brother, in no posi- 
tion to exercise authority in his own person, and still less 
likely to have had medallic tribute paid to him by his father, 
should such motives be suggested in reference to the unique 
specimen under review. To the first-born, Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmid, no such objections apply: he was very early in- 
vested by his sire with the administration of the important 
government of Lahor, and in a.H. 623 advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which quasi outpost 
he was called upon to proceed against Hisém-ud-din ’"Awz 
(No. 4 in the list of Governors, p. 8), who had already achieved. 
a very complete independence in the province of Bengal. 
Here his arms were fortuitously, but not the less effectually 
successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him even to the 
Red Umbrella and its attendant dignities,? whatever the exact 


1 Silver coins of Alf-ud-din Mas’avid, infrd. 

2 His title is usually limited by Minh&j us SirAj to ہرڑکۓ‎ (pp. 177, 181, 201); 
but on one occasion سلطا,,‎ crops out incidentally in the Court lst, where, in his 
place among the sons of the Emperor Altamsh, he is so designated (p. 178). 
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measure of power these heraldic insignia carried with them. 
He was, moreover, specially associated with the Pontifical 
recognition of the Indian empire, and was permitted to share 
the Khil’ats (or robes of investiture) forwarded on the occa- 
sion from Baghdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute the issue of this 
piece to the close of his career: the lowest range of the 
date, as its legend declares in indirect terms, is antecedent 
to 641 a.H., but the technical and manipulative treatment 
of the crude Kufic epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the introductory specimens of the Imperial 
Mint, and the tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of the later phraseology imported into the Dehli 
series. We have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name of the Khalif 
on the coins of Altamsh (Nos. 29, 30), in the irregular 
addition of AL and بامر اللہ‎ to the name of Mustansir; but 
the introductory coin No. 28 defines the title simply as 
المستنصر امیر المومنیں‎ “ 47 Mustansir, Commander of the 
Faithful,” a definition which is adhered to on the money 
of Riziah and her successors. In this particular the pre- ° 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh’s coins, No. 30, and appends to the name the ulti- 
mately discarded «Jl. The imperfect arrangement of the 
legend, necessitating a filling-in of the vacant space, at the 
conclusion of the ordinary sentence, with an extraneous word, 
also identifies the piece with Altamsh’s tentative issues, and 
the caligraphic conjunction of the initial | alif with the body 
of the succeeding ل‎ /ém in الامام‎ indicates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of so many short vowels, a practice 
which was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of “Shah” after the name of the prince,! and 
the abstinence from the use of the title of Sultén at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final بن سلطان‎ in lieu 
of the imperial بن السلطان‎ , which may possibly refer to the 
still current employment of the simple سلطان‎ of the days of 
his more humble pretensions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s coins, pl. i. figs. 20, 23. 


ALTAMSH’S ALIEN CONTEMPORARIES on INDIAN SOIL. 


The alien intruders upon Indian territories, whether kings 
or generals, who have left numismatic evidence of their pre- 
sence in or near the dominions of Altamsh, number no less 
than seven.? Their careers can scarcely be made to follow 


1 N&sir-ud-din Mahmdd, the second son of the then ruling Emperor, is called 
by his own special biographer, Minh4j us Sir4j, 


سلطان المعظم pol‏ الدنیا و الدینں dpaee®‏ بن السطان 
(pp. 9, 177, 178, 201, etc.), which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so con-‏ 
stant with his predecessors, FirGz Shah, Bahram Shah, Mas’atid Shah, On one‏ 
occasion only does the additional Shah appear in a substituted list of Altamsh’s‏ 
court (p. 178), where the text gives—1. Sultan N&sir-ud-din... 2. Sultan‏ 
Na&sir-ud-din Mahmdd; and at the end, after the name of Rukn-ud-din Firtz‏ 
Shah, comes “ N&sir-ud-din Mahmud Siah.”‏ 


2 William Erskine, in his latest work on “ Baber and Humfyin” (London, 
1854), gives a summary of the various Mongol and Tarki tribes, and their early 
seats, which has an important bearing on the successive invasions of India. 

“The tribes which we include under the name of Tatar (properly ‘ Tatar’), 
consist chiefly of three great divisions or races, all differing from each other in 
manners, institutions, and Janguage. 1. The Tunguses and Manchis in the east 
of Asia, north of China. 2. The Mongols, or, as they are called by the Persians 
and Indians, the Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north of Tibet, 
nearly as far west as Terfan, and part of the desert between that and Yaik; and 
8. The Tarks, who for many centuries have possessed large regions that extend 
on the west of the Mongols from the desert of Kobi, having for their southern 
boundary the mountains of Kashghar and P&mer, Khor&s&n, the Caspian and 
Black Sea; the Don and Wolga on the west, and Siberia on the north. But 

some few tribes, both of Mongols and of Tarks, are to be found in the limite thus 
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any very exact sequence, but the general order of their 
action on the history of Hindustén will perhaps be suffi- 
ciently preserved in the arrangement now adopted. 
1. T4j-ud-din Ilduz, already noticed, p. 24. 
11. Alé-ud-din Muhammad Khérizmi. 
111. Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin. 
IV. Changiz Khan. 
V. Hasan Karlagh. 
VI. Uzbeg Pai. 
VII. Nasir-ud-din Kubachah of Sind. 
The dynasty of the Kharizmian kings, from their first 
dawn of independence to their last scion, the heroic Jalal-ud- 
din, 1s as follows :— 


COMMENCED A.D. 


A.H. 
. Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Anushtagin, 491 ... 9th Dec. 1097. 


1 
2. Jalél-nd-din Atsiz Gus!) ..... . .591 ...17 Jan. 1127, 
8, Téj-ud-din 71 ,عنعاغھنا زایل ارسلاں)مذلدحھ‎ 551 ... 25th Feb. 6۰ 
4. Sultan طقطۃ‎ bin Yl Arslan . . . .567 ... 4th Sept. 1172. 
5. Ald-ud-din 401۷7 Muzaffar Takash bin 1 

Arslan ....... . . 589... 7th Jan. 1193. 
6. Alaé-ud-din 410۷7 Fath Muhammad, bin 

Takash . . . ... . . . 596... 28rd Oct. 1199. 
7. Jalél-ud-din Mankbarnin, bin Alé-ud-din 

Muhammad ....... . . 617... 8th Mar. 1220. 


marked out as peculiarly belonging to their respective ranges. The Turks are 
the most extensive and numerous of the three races” (vol. i. p. 9, 10). 

“ Ala-ud-din’s troops were chiefly Tuirkmfns and Cancalis’” (D’ Ohsson, i. 196 ; 
Price, ti. 405). 

“‘Chengiz Khan's grand army was a mixed assemblage of many tribes and 
races. The Tatar tribe formed the advance’ (Erskine, i. p. 534). 

Saif-ud-din Aghrak’s forces, during his governorship of Pesh&war in 617 a.u., 
were composed of “ Khoulloudjes (Arabs) and Tiirkm4ns.” Yamin Malik’s troops, 
the same period, were Tark ‘ Cancalis.””—D’Ohsson, i. 299, 300, 303. 

1 Ibn Asir, Kemi? Altavodrikh, Tornberg’s Arabic text, p. 103; Frehn. Num. 
Muham. 145, and Opuscula postum, by Dorn, 1855, pp. 58, 252; Price, Mahom- 
medan Hist. ii. p. 389; Petis de la Croix. 
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Coins of Ald-ud-din Muhammad bin Takash. 
No. 61. Gold. Weight, 65 grs.; size, 6. Ghaznf{, a.u. 628.’ 
India Museum. Similar to Muhammad bin Sém’s coin No. 1. 
Frehn. Recensio. pp. 145,595. Ariana Antiqua, pl. xx. fig. 28. 


السلعلان الاعظم 
االے الال gS‏ 
علا الدنیا وال۔۔-ەدین 
ابو git‏ ٭حمد del‏ سیت 
pal pS‏ اللے 
ری Pe (es Pom Vo‏ تا 
pawegall al‏ 
بسم اللے Uargin—— pe‏ یسر المومنب 
Margin—Kuran, Surah ix. 83,‏ 
ھذاالدینار soly‏ غزنة 3 شھور .9 and lxi.‏ 


The silver coins of this Sult4n, of which there are three 


warieties of types, scarcely affect the series of Indian issues, 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient Mint of 
Perwan,*? whose proximate silver mines contributed so much 
to the currencies of the south. The mixed silver and copper 
coins, on the other hand, are strangely identified with the 
early traditions of the Kébul Brahmans, and show how firmly 


1 Other dates, Ghazni 614, 616, 617 a.n. Badakhsh&n (undated) J.R.A.8. 
Xviii. 202. 

* Perwan, lat. 36° 9’, long 69° 16’. J.R.A.S. ix. p. 881, and pp. 267, 301-2-3 ; 
xvii. pp. 184, 186, 200, 201. ‘Between ‘J4ri&na and Panjhir,’ are the mines of 
ore, in which the people dwell, without gardens, orchards, or tilled landa.’”’— 
Ouseley, p. 225. Erskine’s Baber, pp. 139, 146. Masson, iii. 166. 

Y&kut gives more full information as to the produce of these mines. “ L’ argent 
y est, dit-on, si abondant qu’une seule botte de légumes cofite un drachme. La 
mine est au sommet d’une montagne qui domine la ville . . . et cette montagne, 
a foree d’avoir été creusée, reassemble & ane vaste caverne.”—La Perse. (۸.2. do 
Meynard. Paris, 1861, p. 116. 
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the dominant heraldic device held its own, both among their 
own home tribes for succeeding generations, and equally re- 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invaders of the soil. 


No. 62. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 


REVERSE. 
OBVERSE. im 26م‎ 
Horseman in Zughra, to the cul اہو‎ 
left. 
Legend arranged in vacant cor- بن‎ oa” 
ners of the general device. 
i esa 





السلطان الاعظم علاالدنیا والدین 
Some specimens have outer‏ 


margins with ہسم اللہ‎ , ete. 


No. 63. Variety. No. 10, plate and No. 56, page 208, J.R.A.S. 
xvil.; Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxxiii. fig. 2. 
Obverse—Horseman in 77۰ 
Reverse—Full front face in Tughra. 


The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted in the 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingly omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer examination the flowing lines 
of the figure of the Horseman are seen to be composed of 
crypto-writing, arranged with considerable skill, so that an 
ordinary observer would scarcely detect the departure from 
the standard design of the earlier mintages. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to say what is and what is not designed to be 
conveyed in this elaborate monogram,' but I fancy that I am 

1 These cyphers or monogrammatic enigmas found much favour with the Turks, 
as may be seen in the Ottoman Sultan’s complicated Zughras composing the 


ordinary central device of the currency of Constantinople. The earliest example, 
in this series, is that of Urkh4n bin Usm4n, ۸,۰ 726 (Marsden, No. 379). The 


Twghra or monogram of wi سلیمانں بن ابر اهیم‎ (a.H. 1099) is described 


by Marsden ‘‘as produced by a fanciful distortion of the characters that express 
the name” (p. 404). 
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able to trace a considerable portion of the authorized Muham- 
madan Kalimah رسول اللہ‎ sas! 

On the reverse is to be ہہ‎ a most eccentric Chinese- 
looking pattern, which resolves itself, on examination, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word عدل‎ occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
cheek-bones are formed after the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointing downwards, its 
forked point representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be- 
low the bow-string, one on either side of the arrow, answer- 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Kufic 


1 My comments, in 1858, on a parallel piece, were to the following effect :— 

“In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to speculate upon the true 
purport of this obverse, or the tenor or language of the partially-visible legend. 
The reverse figure of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

“That the lines of which the device is composed were originally designed to 
convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, some Moslem formula, there can be 
little question. How much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was 
conceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it may be difficult 
to say. But, though I should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow the 
several letters of the full Kalimah of اك‎ a رسو‎ OE, I have no doubt that 
those words are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the general 


outline. The Kufic ہیں‎ is palpable, when reading upwards from the front of 


the butt-end of the spear; portions of the J رسو‎ may be traced along the spear 
itself, and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed ; 
and, lastly, the g\!| may be conceded in virtue of its very obvious final 4) , which 
appears over the horse’s hind-quarters. 

‘‘The practice of reticulating words and names into device embellishments for 
the coinage was in high favour with the Samfni mint-masters; and we have nume- 
rous instances of a similar tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded 
to much of the civilization of the Bukh4r& empire, with the modified boundaries 
or altered seats of government, incident to their progress towards the richer pro- 
vinces of the south. To confine myself to a single exemplification, however, I 
may cite the Ghaznavi (L&hor) currency, with the recumbent Bull in Tughra on 
the obverse, and with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the lines of this ancient 
and revered Hinda device may here be read, in all facility and in two several 


directions, the name of the prophet of the Arabs, \40-*.”—Prinsep’s Essays, 
pl. xxxiii. fig. 2. 
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writing are to be seen on the margin outside the square 
frame which encompasses the face. 


No. 64. Silver and Copper." Weight, 49 grs. 
For engraving, see Ariana Antiqua, pl. xx. fig. 4. 


OBVERSE. ۱ 
No device. REVERSE. 
Legend in a square area. Bull in Zughra, much debased, 
الا‎ 7 | and similar in outline to the 
Peshawar coins of Muham- 
a ee Goes عظم‎ mad bin Sém (No. 12). 
Traces of Hindi letters at the 
spc ie S| top 88 ? at the foot علاالے‎ 
No. 65. Copper. 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
a eee Gee The Kurman style of Bull, 
with the word .,be$ in- 
الا : اد‎ os 
scribed on its side. 
A Aa 


No. 66. Variety, with the Mint کرہ مان‎ introduced below the Bull. 
No. 67. Silver and copper. 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
No device. Horseman, to the left. 
Legend within a square. محمد بن السلطان‎ 
السلطان الاعظم علا لد نیا والدیں‎ Below the horse تکش‎ 
No. 68. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. 
REVERSE. 
02۲2257, Horseman to the right. 
as in No. 67. 
بن السطان‎ das 





In a line with the spear بامیان‎ 


1 606 a.u. “On inséra dans son monogramme (Tougra), & la suite de son nom, 
Pépithéte و روم"‎ de Diew sur la terre, et l'on voulut, selon la coutume, ajouter & 
ses titres celui de second Alexandre. I] préféra le surnom de Sindjar, qui lui 
parut de meilleur augure, parce que le prince seldjoukide avait régné quarante- 
un ans.”—D’Ohsson, i, 182. 
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No. 69. Silver and copper. Small coin, Dehliwal form. 


REVERSE. 
و او‎ he The usual Indian type of 
۱ Horseman to the right. 
ال۔ےەی۔ن سکندر‎ Traces of ۳ج‎ ۰۰: 
72 4 


No. 70. Variety, in copper. Engraved as No. 8, pl. xx. 
Ariana Antiqua. 

Other varieties of Al&-ud-din Muhammad’s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, bear the names of 
the mints of زمیںد اور‎ Zaminddwar, i\,» Hirdt, پرشور‎ Parshor 
(Peshawar), Wb Zélikdn, and سفورقانىی‎ Suftirkdn (Shub- 
bergin). See J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, ete. 


Coins of Jalaél-ud-din Mankbarnin.! 
No. 71. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Unique. Masson collection. 


E. I. Museum. 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
والدین منسکبرننں‎ a ee لع‎ 
pe te Semel vs | Go ہے ألمومسنسسے,,‎ 


1 Almost all the Oriental authorities conour in writing this name as Mankbarni, 
and D’Ohsson explains its meaning under that transcription as Mangow, “l’eternel,”’ 
birté on virdi, “ donné.”—Dieu-donné, i. 195. The final consonant, in the name, 
on this coin is absolutely identical in form with the terminal letters of Bor 
wy? سلطان‎ and ۔ المومنیں‎ There are, however, no dots, and the last syllable 
may possibly be intended for oy nin, which compromise I have adopted through- 
out, 


OHANGIZ KHAN. 9] 


No. 72. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. Rare. 
Osvense—Horseman to the left, in broad lines. 
Reversr—Legend in square Monumental Kufic \W>.. 31... 
No. 78. Silver and copper. Weight, 44 دع‎ 
Osverse—Horseman to the left, treated more after the Indian style. 


Traces of @t, etc. 
RrversE—In ordinary Persian letters, 


السلطان الاعظم جلال الدنیا culls‏ 


Coins of Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin (minted in India). 
No. 74. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 


Horseman. Bull. 
at کتً٭ :۰ج‎ 
Sri Hamirah. Sri Jalaladin. 


N.B.—I had some doubts, in early days, as to whether these coins 
should be preferably attributed to Risiah, Jalal-ud-din Firds, or to 
Jalél-ud-din 7747150 Shah. I have now definitively fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact Palwographic grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Firuz 
upon the typical evidence.—Patan Sultans, 1st edition, p. 30. 


No. 75. Copper. 
OBVERSE. | REVERSE. 
\ بسرنن‎ 


OsverseE—Dotted margin within double lines. 
REvERSE—Dotted margin inside a single circle. 


Coins of Changiz Khan. 
No. 76. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Rare. India Museum. 
اس ہے‎ 
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No. 77. Silver and copper. Weight, 68 grs. 
(Similar in treatment. ) 
عصحول‎ 
۱ 


ee ae Same legend. 


No. 78. Copper. Kurman. 


Similar legend.‏ | ن الْيَعن 


The name of کرمان‎ is written in precisely the same combined 
form as that in use on the later coins of Al4-ud-din; that is to say, 
with the end of the , run into the succeeding م٠‎ 


Satf-ud-din Hasan Karlagh. 


Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh,' one of the leading generals of 
Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin, was left in charge of the depend- 
encies of Ghor and Ghazni by that Monarch on his departure 


1 Lorsque Ogouz fils de Cara-khan . . . etait en guerre avec ses parents .. . 
il triompha de ses ennemis, conquit plusieurs pays, et devint un monarque puissant. 
Il convoqua, pour lors, une assemblée générale, od il témoigna sa satisfaction a 
ses parents, & ses officiers et & ses troupes, م٤‎ donna a ceux de ea famille que 
l’avaient secouru, le nom d’Ouigours, qui veut dire, en turc, aliids, auxtliatres. 
Ce nom demeura a tous leure‘descendants, quoique, dans la suite, diverses circon- 
stances leur aient faitrdonner des noms particuliers, comme ceux de Corloucs, 
Calladjes, Kiptchacs, ز .اہ‎ mais le nom générique d’Ouigours ne leur en est pas 
moins resté.—D’Ohssqn (quoting the Jam’i ul Tuw4rikh), i. 436. On compte 
encore parmi les branches des Ogouzes: 1, Les Ouigoures; 2, les Cancalis; 3, les 
Kiptchacs; 4, les Catlouks; 5, les Calladjes; et 6, les Agatcheris. Ces nations 
turques habitaientY2 partie occidentale de l’Asie centrale. Le territoire de 
Cuigours 8 646 jusqu’aux monte Altai; a l’est de cette chaine on trouvait 
des peuples qui appartenaient, les uns, 4 la race turque, les autres, a la race tatare 
ou mongole (i. p. 423-4). 
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from India, en route for I’rdk, in a.n. 620.1 He is noticed 
casually by Minhaj us Sirdj about the year .کی۸‎ 624, as secur- 
ing his possessions from the plundering Moghuls of Oktai, by 
coming to terms with the invaders,* and he seems to have 
been able to hold his own, in an uncertain way, till ۶۰ھ‎ 636, 
when the Moghul advance in force finally drove him down 
towards Sind and Multén.2 This occurred during the reign 
of Riziah, and his eldest son seems to have been deputed to 
attend the court of that Queen, where he was received with 
distinction, and complimented with the charge of the dis- 


1 The following is the Arabic text of Abulfeda relating to Hasan Karlagh, iv. 384 : 
ولما عزم جلال الدین علی العودالی جھة العراق استناب بھلوان‎ 

be 261‏ ما کان lay‏ من ally‏ الھند و استناب مع حس قراق 
Uy al,‏ مل وفي سنة سبع و عشرین و ستمایة ob‏ ونا ملٹ 
بھلوان ازبکث واستولي وفامل de‏ ما کان aby‏ البھلوان من بلاں الھند 


This is the Hassan 00۳۳0٥ of Deguignes. ‘“ Lorsque Dgelaleddin edt appris que 
les Mogols avoient repassé le Gihon, il vint & Lahor dans le dessein d’aller sou- 
mettre l’Eraque. 1 laissa dans ses nouvelles conquétes deux officiers, Pehlevan 
Uzbek et Hassan Carrac, surnommé Ouapha Moulk, Ce dernier dans la suite 
chassa Uzbek, et s’empara de tout ce qu’il avoit aux Indes” (l’an 627 de I’ Hegire). 
Book xiv. p. 281, vol. ii.—D’ Ohsson says, ‘“‘ Djélal laissa & Euzbec le gouvernement 
de ses possessions dans l'Inde, et & Vefa-Mélik, celui des pays de Gour et de Ghazna 
(620 a.m.).” iil. p. 4. 


2 Tabakét-i-Nasiri (Calcutta text) p. 388. 


دید af‏ استیلی کفاررا جز py dey‏ خدمت دفع نمیتوان کرد با 
اپشان بوجۂ خدمت پیش باز آمد و شعتگان قبول OS‏ 
Khtdmat is here used in the sense of tribute, asin the recognised 777۸40061474, etc.‏ 
is a word the derivation of which is not quite clear, but the meaning‏ شمنۓکا : 
here seems to refer to “receivers’’ or collectors, rather than to Pretors, or “ the‏ 
۱ شجنگی Police,” as Johnson interprets the term‏ 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 392. .‏ 3 
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triet of Baran (now Bulandshahr) ; shortly afterwards he dis- 
appeared, with little ceremony, and rejoined his father. Saif- 
ud-din Karlagh was eventually killed, during this same year, 
at the siege of Mult4n, by a troop d’élite of Hiz-ud-din 
Balban, Kishi Khdn, the governor of U’chh! and Multan, on 


1 As the town of Uchh has of late sunk into obscurity, I quote a brief account 
of its monuments from a description of Uch-Sharif, in 1836, by Munshi Mohan 
L&l :—* Uch, surnamed Uch-Sharif, or holy Uch (lat. 31° 12’, long. 72° 3’), 
which, being near the junction of the united streams Hesudrus, Hyphasis, and 
Hydraotes, Acesines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
numerous sepulchres of the Muhammadan saints. The oldest of all is that of 
Shéh Saif ul Haqq4ri. A miserable wall without the roof environs the dust of 
the above saint. If I write the respective names of the saints of Uch, along 
with their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks ; however, I presume 
to lay before you the endeavours of my feeble pen in regard to Sh&h Siad Jalal 
and his reputed descendants. He died 600 years ago, and is said to have lived to 
the age of 150. His tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, is elevated 
about five spans from the surface of the ground. It is a very simple building, 
adorned with the poor, frail and old canopy. Both of his sides have ten graves of 
his offspring. They are distinguished by one rising above the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room. None of them have any kind of inscription. 

‘‘The tomb where the body of the Makhdam rests is a very poor structure, 
but raised about seven feet high from the ground, which is concealed by numerous 
other graves. There is nothing admirable in the shrine of the Makhdam. 
Three small openings give light inside the apartment. The following Persian in- 
scription, written on the door, presents us with the date of the Makhdtam’s death : 


تار پٹ گشت wher hac‏ بجمال sls‏ 
تار doin oy‏ و هشتاد و پے سال 

‘¢¢- When the world was covered by darkness without the countenance of the Sh&h 
(or MakhdGm). The date was 785 of the Hijri era.’ 


“The mausoleum of Makhdim Jahanian Jahn Gasht is annually visited by the 
pilgrims of the distant country. It is very odd that the tombs of the saints of 
the holy Uch, who possessed such boundless reputation and respect in days of 
old, have been not adorned with any kind of architectural beauty, either by their 
posterity or believers, except that of ‘Bibi Jind Vadi,’ (or the lady of the long 
life). It is situate on the verge of @ precipice, which commands the old bed of 
the Punjab rivers, and gives a romantic view. The southern part of this magni- 
ficent sepulchre has been unfortunately swept away by the late inundations. The 
door opens towards the East, and has a sight of the other two cupolas, They 
excel in material and handsomeness the others of Uch, except that of ‘ Bibi 
Jind Vadf.’ ‘ Bibi Jind Vadi’ was one of the descendants of Shah Sad Jalal, 
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the part of Riziah. Saif-ud-din’s generals, however, having 
succeeded in concealing the fact of his death, were able to 
secure the surrender of the town.! 


Satf-ud-din Al-Hasan Karlagh. 


No. 79. Stlwer. Weight, 169°5 .ہج‎ (Six specimens E. India 
Collection.) a.H. 633, 634. 





ل att‏ الا 
Lal‏ والدین | “محمد رسول اللاے 
ابو المظطفر الٰحسن المستنصر باللے 
i‏ اآسیسر المومنیں 
sda‏ الدر ھم نی Dotted margin... .. Margin—9¢%‏ 
سنہ ڈلث وثلئین و ستمایہ 


These coins are apparently Camp Mintages, as they bear no trace 
of the name of a Mint city: in their weight and general outline 
they seem to have been imitations of Altamsh’s new currency. 


of whom I have already spoken. The dome in which she sleeps is erected of burnt 
bricks, which are cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
by various hues and lapis lazuli of the celebrated mines of Badakhshdn. The 
size of this grand building may be estimated at about 50 feet high, and the 
circumference 25.”’ 

2 Tabak&t-i-Na&siri, p. 270. 
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No. 80. Copper (or mixed copper and silver).' 


Rajput 
Horseman 
with ٭‎ Fate ابو المظسفر الس‎ 
Sri Hamirah. 5 
No. 81. Silver and copper. Coin in the East India Collection. 
Rajput ٤ o) 
Horseman. الدنیا و الدیس‎ 


Traces of wl) ابو المظغر‎ 


at FATT: | ate بن‎ 

If this coin is correctly attributed, it would prove that 
Hasan Karlagh’s father’s name was Muhammad. 

No. 82. The most curious coins of Hasan Karlagh, how- 
ever, are those of the “Bull and Horseman” type, with 
Hindi legends, which follow the model of the Dehiiwdlas of 
Kubéchah of Sind. The name is oddly expressed, and the 
letters themselves are peculiar in their forms; but I have 
little doubt that the correct reading of the legend is as 
follows : 

Bt FAY HCA Sri Hasan Kurla. 

These coins, I believe, have never either been figured or 
published. They are common enough, as I have some six of 
them in my own limited collection.? 


1 These are the coins entitled Dehliw&las, following on to the previous models 
of N&sir-ud-din Kub&chah of Sind.—Ariana Antiqua, pl. xx. 19; Prinsep’s 
Basays, pl. xxvi. 47. 

% After the above descriptive details of the coins of Hasan Karlagh and his 
son Muhammad had been set up in type, I discovered that General Cunningham 
had already put upon record, in his Archwological Report to the Government of 
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Nasir-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan Karlagh. 


I anticipate the due order of epochal sequence, in order to 
dispose of the coins of Hasan Karlagh’s son in immediate 
connection with those of his father. 


India (1863-4), certain speculations upon the attribution of these pieces, which 
are in many respects so opposed to my own deductions as to make me desire that 
the General should state his case in his own words, without further comment on 
my part, beyond a momentary expression of dissent from the association of the 
Bilingual coins of Ndsir-ud-din (Arian. Ant. 432; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 37, pl. ii. 14), 
with the other specimens, which, on paleographical grounds, I should be disposed 
to sever, both in time and locality, from the rest of the crude Sindian issues. 
“The first invasion of Indo-Scythians must have caused a very general dis- 
placement of the ruling races. . . . The vanquished would naturally have sought 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, therefore, I would 
refer the settlement of the Awdns and Janjuhas in the Salt Range to the south, 
and of the Gakars in the hilly tracts of Pharw4la and Dangali to the north-east. 
“Of their subsequent history but little is recorded; we know only that they 
were divided into several branches, and that they had all become Muhammadans. 
In the time of Baber, the ruling tribe, called the Karluki Hazdras, held the dis- 
tricts on both banks of the lower Suh4n River, under their chiefs Sangar Khéa 
Karluki and Mirza Malvi Karluki. At a still earlier period the chiefs of this 
tribe, Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad, had asserted their independence by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well-known 
‘Bull and Horseman’ type, with the legend in N&gari letters, ‘Sri Hasan Karluk.’ 
The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with Persian characters only, 
and the third with Persian on one side and Nagari on the other. On the last 
coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by the chief’s name, Naser ud 
dunid wa ud din, in Persian letters, and on the reverse his name in three lines of 
Nagari letters, Sri Muhammad Karluk. On one of the Persian coins this chief 
calls himself Muhammad binHasan Karluk لغ)‎ 3) and on the other he takes the 


titles of ul-Malik ul-Muazam B_hammad bin Hasan. From the types and 
general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed with certainty as coéval 
with those of Altamish and his sons, or from a.p. 1210 to 1265. The accuracy 
of this date is strongly confirmed by Ferishtah’s account of the first campaign of 
Nf&ser-ud-din Mahmfd, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, a.p. 1247, 
Mahmad proceeded to Multfn, and then to the bank of the Chen4b, from whence 
he sent his Vazir towards the mountains of Jud and the provinces on the Indus. 
.... According to this account, the rebellion lasted for about twelve years, 
from the death of Altamish, in a.p. 1235, until the close of Mahmad’s campaign 
in the end of 1247. It is to this period that I refer the assumption of independ- 
ence by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The age of the coins, as I have 
observed, corresponds exactly with the date of this rebellion, and the coins them- 


selves before are found in greatest number in the rebellious districts of the moun- 
tains of Jud”’ (pp. 8, 9). 
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There is little to be gathered concerning the history of 
Nésir-ud-din Muhammad, the son of Hasan Karlagh. He 
seems to have succeeded to his father’s dominions in Sind, 
and to have been held in consideration as a powerful monarch.! 
He was still reigning on the arrival of the Ambassadors: of 
Hilagi Khan in ۸3 658.? 


Naswr-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan Karlagh. 


No. 88. Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Coarse Persian legends cover- 
ing the entire surfaces of the coin. 


اد نے a‏ بن حسسسن 
el‏ ترلع 


No. 84. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Small coin, with dotted margins, 
similar to the pieces of Jalal-ud-din (No. 47, J.R.A.S. p. 383, 
vol. ix.) and Changiz Khan (p. 385, ibid.). 

lal 


المعظم 


Usbeg Pai, Commandant in India, on the part of Jalél-ud-din 
Mankbarnin. 


General Cunningham, who, in the course of his official 
duties, was once permanently stationed at Multan, secured, 
during his residence at that ancient city, among many other 
local curiosities, some small coins hitherto unassigned, which, 
in spite of a somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am in- 


1 Tabak&t-i-N dsiri, p. 320. 
یکی از ملوژ نامدار عصر خود بوں‎ dase چوں سلث ناصرالدیں‎ 
2 Ibid. pp. 316-821. See also Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 379. 
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clined to appropriate to Uzbeg Pai,! the commandant asso- 
ciated with Hasan Karlagh on Jalal-ud-din’s departure from 
India. They may be described as follows :— 


No. 85. Silver and copper (or copper?). Weight, 25 grs. 
(2 ‘specimens. ) 





Circular area. Square area, with dotted lines 
لص‎ and dotted margin. 
o~ ملتا‎ 
“٦ Yusbak ۶یْوز‎ 7 


: ٤٢ Struck at Mulidn.” 
Marginal legend defaced. 


SUMMARY OF THE EvENTs oF THE ReEren or KusAcuan.? 


4.H. 600. Appointed to the Government of Uchh by Muw’izz-ud-din, 
shortly after his defeat at Andkhod; takes possession of 
the entire country from Sirhind, Kohraém, and Sirsuti, 
to Daibal and the sea; and assumes the ensigns of 
royalty.‘ 


1 See ante, p. 93; and Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 395-6, 554, 563. 
us pey for رای‎ “a foot,” is quite authorized. 
۷٠ پپف ٭‎ 


3 The derivation of this name, or rather /akad, or nickname, is uncertain. 


a 
a 


Taking it as coming from As , ‘coat, cloak, or jacket,” it would mean “small 


or short tunic,” possibly a postin ( weeny) 5 but if we are to accept the Hindi 
transcription of Kubdchah, it would answer to “ rather fat,” ‘ plump.” 

4 The Tuhfat ul Kirfm (a.u. 1188) gives the following details regarding the 
tributaries of Kubf&chah :—“ During the reign of Aram Sh4h his dominions were 
parcelled into four divisions: one of which, comprising Multan, the whole of Sind 
and Uchh, became subject to Nasir-ud-din Kubachah. At that time the following 
seven R&nfs in Sind were tributary to Multan :—1. Rina Buhnar Sa’ta Rathor, of 
Dabra, in the district of Durbela; 2. R&an& Sanir, son of Dhaméj, of the tribe of 
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4.H. 613. Léhor taken by Shams-ud-din Altamsh, who appoints his 
eldest son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, to the charge. Kubé- 
chah encounters the troops of Taj-ud-din Ilduz, and is 
defeated. Many celebrated personages take refuge at 
his Court. Jalal-ud-din defeated on the Indus, in Rajab, 
618a.H. He subsequently enters Sind; and his general, 
Uzbeg Paf, overcomes Kub&chah near Uchh. 

», 621. The Mughals under Zul: Nowin besiege Multan for forty 
days. 
», 623, Army of Khiljis, under Mahk Khén Khilj, invade Man- 
surah and Sehwén. Kubachah routs them. 

624. Minh4j us Siraj, the future author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 

arrives at the Court of Kubachah at U’chh. 

,, 624, Rabi’ul awwal, Shams-ud-din, presents himself before 

Uchh. Kubdachah is besieged in the Fort of Bhakar. 
», 625. (27, Jumad ul awwal), Uchh surrenders. (Jumad al 
Akhir), Bhakar taken. Kubéchah drowns himself.' 


No. 86. Silver and copper, with a large proportion of silver. 
Weight, 50 .ہج‎ 
86a. Silver and copper, the copper predominating. Weight, 53 grs. 
For engravings see Ariana Antiqua; Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 28, 29; 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv. pl. xxxvii. 28, 29. 


Butt.‏ 77۰ھ 
at gate: 3۲ garat afta!‏ 
Sri Hamirah. Sri Kubacha Suritén.‏ 
Subordinate Mint mark below At times, when space will allow,‏ 
the Horseman w. the final @ is duly inserted.‏ 


Kureja Samma, residing in Ting, lying within the district of Rap&h; 3. Jaisar, 
son of Jajji Machhi Solanki, of M&niktara; 4. Wakia, son of Panndn Channin, 
who was established in the valley of Siwi; 5. Channdn, son of Dita, of the tribe 
of Channa, resident at Bhag-nai; 6. Jiya, son of Wari4h, of Jham, or Hemakot ; 
7, Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar district of Bambarwé.”—Elliot’s Historians, 
i, 340. 

1 Minh4j us Siraj, Persian text, pp. 142, etc; T&j ul Madsir, MS.; Elliot’s 
Historians, i. 340; ii, pp. 155, 201, 238, 241, 281, 302, 325, 396, 554, 568 ; 
Desguignes, i. 414, ‘Cobah” ; D’Ohsson, iii. 4, ‘‘ Caradja.” 
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These coins seem to be direct imitations of the original 
Dehliwalas; they vary in the apparent quality of the metal, 
from nearly pure silver to a very close approach to simple 
copper, in the same way that the composite pieces of Altamsh 
exemplify the prevailing system of giving effect to the gra- 
dational values of the public money, by the mere modification 
of the proportions of silver and copper assigned to each divi- 
sion of the currency, without any corresponding alteration in 
the weight, form, or stamp of the discriminated pieces, or any 
indication calculated to guide the trader beyond the mere 
glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. 

Kubachah’s circulating media seem to have been exclu- 
sively confined to this species of coin, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying boundaries of his dominions, 
from Sirhind to Bhakar, are invariably termed Dehliwalas 
,(دھلیرال:)‎ and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinary use, as we find his son, “Ala-ud-din Muhammad, 
presenting Altamsh with ten million Dehliwalas as a peace- 
offering ; and when the contents of Kubachah’s treasury came 
to be examined by his conquerors, they are reported to have 
found the large sum of fifty million pieces (‘‘ 500 laks”’) of 
this description of money. 

No. 87. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 
For illustrations see Ariana Antiqua, pl. xx. 19; Prinsep’s Essays, 
pl. xxvi. 47; J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pl. xxxvil. 47. 
104 47۰ 
With the local form of ۱ 
St Care: | الد نیا و الدیسنی‎ 
Below the Horse there is occa- 

sionally a small device, vary- 

ing from © to the star, so السلطا‎ 

frequent on the parallel Iduz = 

series. Dotted margin. 

M.S. Taj ul Magsir ; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 242; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 326. 
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The Hindi legends on these bilingual coins are marked by 
‘several peculiarities in the outlines of the letters, which re- 
move them from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current in Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the proximate localities of Sind and the lower Punjab. 
The @ 0 is formed like a modern 4 p, with a dot in its centre ; 
the 5 ch is similar to an ordinary Bengali 4 6, in which re- 
spect it accords with Chahar Deva’s Ajmir type of the letter. 
The چ‎ 4 in the Hamirah follows the fashion of the Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower limb of the letter. 


Firty Kine (a.H. 6838-6384; .ھ۸‎ 1285-1236). 


Rukn-ud-din Firiz Shah, after having been exercised in 
the duties of government during his father’s lifetime, at 
Budaon (625 a.u.) and Lahor (630 a.H), became heir appa- 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, Ndasir-ud-din 
Mahmid, in 626 a.u., and finally succeeded to the masnad 
in Sh’aban, 633 a.u. His brief reign of six months and 
twenty-eight days, marked only by his indulgence in low 
tastes and debaucheries, may be said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, with the exception of the various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to defeat the intrigues and 
cruelties of the Queen Mother (Shéh Turk4n), which in- 
directly led to the Sult4n’s dethronement. 

The Persian coins of this king are rare; engravings were 
given in my original work on the Pathan Kings (see pl. 1. 
Nos. 24, 25, 26), but the attribution of the pieces was con- 
. 1708901 to be uncertain. New examples, however, have fully 
confirmed the assignment then proposed, and enable me to 
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improve the previous reading from السلطان المعظم رکن الدینں‎ 
بن السلطاں‎ to the following, which is taken from one of Col. 


Guthrie’s coins. 


No. 88. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 


Horseman. 5 تئ.-۔‎ ) 
With traces of 


al Fare: الاعصظسمرکس‎ 


Sri Hammirah. 
وو الدین‎ Lal 


The plaal| of the earlier described coins is quite correct, 
the Sultan, like his father before him, having advanced his 
honorary title. The imperfect rendering of رکن الدین بن‎ may 
be authoritatively corrected into the usual و الدین‎ ol. 1 
am now also able to cite specimens of Rukn-ud-din’s Hindi 


currency. 


No. 89. Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. Very rare. 
Stewart collection, B.M. 


Horseman. Bull couchant. 
٭‎ gate: 936ب‎ at ۴ ۴٤۴ 
Sri Hammirah. Suritan Sri Rukana din. 
On the Jhul of the Bull |\\ ? 
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Sixt Reien (a.H. 634-6387; a.p. 12386-1239). 


The celebrated Queen Regnant of Muhammadan India— 
Riziah, the daughter of Altamsh—succeeded to the posses- 
sion of the capital on the fall of Shah Turkén, the mother of 
Rukn-ud-din, in the third month of a.u.634. The ministers 
at her father’s court had been scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of 
the claims of adult male heirs to the throne; but the Sultan 
justified his appointment—the execution of which was, how- 
ever, evaded—alike on account of the demerits of his sons, and 
the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who had been 
brought up under a degree of freedom from the seclusion en- 
joined for females by the more severe custom of ordinary 
Muslim households, aided by the advantages incident to the 
exalted position occupied by her mother as the chief and 
independently-domiciled wife. The sovereignty of females, 
it must be remembered, was not altogether at variance with 
the ideas of the semi-nomad race, whose leading court in 
Central Asia gave a tone to the feelings of their Muslim 
fellow countrymen, so many of whom were now domesticated 
in the south. From the days of Tomyris the right to govern 
was admittedly open to the sex, and proximate examples 
were offered for Indian imitation in the persons of the two 
princesses of Khérizm, Malika Turkdn (567 A.H.) and Turkan 
7041011, the latter of whom held more absolute sway! than 


1 D’Ohseon, i. 198, etc. The use of an independent seal and signet shows that 
there was no possible reserve in the claims put forth. The tenor of the legend 
of which has been preserved. “Son monogramme (Tougra), qu'elle écrivait de 
sa main sur ses ordonnances, se composait de ces mots: Protectrice du monde et de 
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her own son, ’Al4-ud-din, whose outposts encircled nearly 
half of Asia. 

Riziah’s direct rise dated from the capture of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in effect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
a forgiven rebel,' enlarges warmly upon the many merits and 
accomplishments of his Sovereign, lamenting, however, that 
all these excellencies should have been nullified by the single 
defect that the court chroniclers of the period were unable to 
return her birth in the list of males.? 

After the brief reign of Rukn-ud-din Firdiz, who freely 
exemplified by his misconduct his father’s prophetic reproach, 
Riziah succeeded in establishing her supremacy, and Eastern 
eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an unveiled and 
diademed Empress—the first in India—directing the hosts 
of Islam under the canopy of the immemorial regal seat on 
an elephant. MRiziah’s early inauguration was attended with 
no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arismg from the 
opposition of the Vazir and the organized military resources 
of the various governors of provinces, who hesitated in con- 
ceding their allegiance. Eventually, however, to quote the 
expression of Minhaj us Siraj, quiet was established through- 
out the empire, and Riziah’s sway was acknowledged from 


la fot, Turkan reine des femmes del univers: et sa devise était: Dieu seul est mon 
refuge. lle prenait le titre de Khoudavend Djihan ou souveraine du monde.” 
See also Price, i. pp. 393, e¢ seg. 


1 (a.H. 635). ‘There being no possibility of resistance, this well-wisher of 
the victorious government, Minh4j-i Sirfj, together with the Chief Justice of 
Gwalior and others, came out of the fort and proceeded to Dehli.”—Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. 335. 


bel?‏ چون از حساب مردان در خلقت نصیب نیافته dg‏ اینھمہ 
aie tos ٠ 2 od:‏ : 
صفات ڈریدہ چہ سودش کید Ferishtah, Briggs, i.217. Text, p.185.‏ 
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“ Daibal to Lakhnauti.” Things were thus prosperous with 
her, when the drawback of her sex first developed itself. It 
was not that: a virgin Queen was forbidden to love—she might 
have indulged herself in a submissive Prince Consort, or 
revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem—but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, 
and led her to prefer a person employed about her Court, 
an Abyssinian moreover,! the favours extended to whom the 
Turki nobles resented with one accord. 

In ۸۰ 687, the Empress proceeded in person to quell an 
outbreak on the part of Ikhtiar-ud-din Altiniah, governor 
of Sirhind. In the engagement that ensued, Jalél-ud-din 
Yakut, the Abyssinian, was killed, and Riziah, as a prisoner, 
possibly with scant ceremony, found herself introduced into 
the Zandna of the conqueror, who shortly afterwards advanced 
upon Dehli in the hope of recovering the sovereignty, to 
which he had thus acquired an adventitious claim; but his 
army was in turn defeated, and he himself and Riziah met 
their deaths near Kaithal, in the month of Rab’i-al-Awwal, 
ھ۸‎ 638.? 


1 A like prejudice against this race does not seem to have been felt by 
Arabs in Baghdad, as the Khalif Mustansir, whose name figures in the place of 
hierarchical honour on the coins of Riziah, had a successor born to him by an 
Ethiopian slave. It is true that Must’assim did not do much credit to his 
hybridism.—D’ Ohsson, iii. 207, 243. 

2 Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pp. 183-5, 251; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 334; Briggs’s 
Ferishtah, i. 220; Ibn Batutah, iii. 167-8. The traveller from Tangiers (in or 
about 784 a.H.=1333 a.p), remarks, ‘‘Son tombeau est actuellement visité par 
des pélerins, et regardé comme un lieu de sanctification. TI est situé sur le bord 
du grand fleuve appelé Djofin, 4 une parasange de la ville de Dihly.” See also 
Syud Ahmad’s “ Asér-us-Sunnadeed,” p. 65, and Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 396. 
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No. 90. Silver. (Pl. i. fig. 27, and pl. vi. fig. 1). Weights, 165 
grs. and 167 grs. Lakhnauti.' Very rare. Prinsep, B.M., Col. 
Guthrie, and Gen. T. P. Smith’s coin, dated a.u. 635. 


Square area, formed of double lee السلطا., الا‎ 
lines, within a circle. = 
المام‎ age الدنسیساو الدیسن نی‎ EM 
ملکہ ابست الصمش السلطان السحفت ائیر‎ 
امیر المومنیں‎ see 
Margin— No margin. The legend 
تی سا‎ FASE الغضه‎ ld ضرد ب‎ occupies the whole obverse. 


1 It would seem from the orthography adopted in this the earliest record of the 
name of Laknauti تی)‎ eS) that the original Semitic transcription was designed 
to follow the classical derivation of Lakshmanavatt (Waa), which was 
soon, however, adapted to the more colloquial Lachhman ( oA!) by the addi- 
tion of an ۸ after the &, as ud ei in which form it appears under the first 
local Sultans (coins of Kai K4as, pl. vi. fig. 2). Minh&j us Siréj deposes to its 
elevation to the rank of the capital in supercession of Nuddeah by Muhammad 
Bakhtiar in the following terms—aj\5 Visine sh Jena? جوں *حمد‎ 


کرد شہر نودیە‌را خراب بگذاشت و بر موضعي کہ لکھنوتی است 
reer Ae LSI lo (printed text, p. 151). The same author, at p. 162, gives‏ 
a full account of the remarkable size, advancement, and general topography of the‏ 

city as existing in 641 a.a. on the occasion of his own visit. 

It is difficult to say when the name of the town was changed to Gaur, a deno- 
mination which is never made use of by the older authorities. Ab’ul Fazl says, 
‘‘Formerly it was called Lucknouty, and sometimes Gour” (A.A. ii. p. 11); 
while Badaoni gives a ridiculous version of the origin of the designation as being 


derived from Ghort غوريی‎ ٠ He states— lily 4 dle Lost das” و‎ 
دارالملیٹ‎ 9 of مسا حد و خوائق 9 مدارس‎ dol wis کفاررا‎ 


dle خویش تعمیر فرسود کہ کور نام‎ ely. The obvious imperfection of 
the critical philology of the derivation, however, debars its reception, as does the 
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No. 91. Silver and copper. (Pl. i., Nos. 28 and 29.) Weight, 
47 and 49 grs. Very rare. 


Obverse—.s1S\ الدنیا و‎ dnd, السلطان الا عظم‎ 
Reverse—Horseman and Sri Hamirah. 


Until lately, the term Rizfah was looked upon as conveying 4 
name and not a title. The coins above quoted appear to demon- 
strate the contrary to be the fact: the silver medal negatively, in- 
asmuch as it does not give Riziah as a name; and the copper coins 
positively, in displaying the Rizfah joined to the ud dunya, etc. 
The Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in enumerating the names of Altamsh’s family, 
designates her as |.) الد‎ us) ,سلطان‎ and heads the chapter of her 
biography with the same designation of الساطان رضیۂ الدنیا والدیں‎ 

It will be remarked that the coins give the title of Sultan in the 
masculine gender, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is duly 
couched in the feminine. This curious affectation of the superior 
sex in regard to her regal position accords with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that “ changing her natural apparel” she “ assumed 
the imperial robes.’’ Moreover, Minhaj us Siraj generally speaks 
of her as بادشاہ‎ (p. 195). 


caustic alternative of ) و‎ =“grave,” which the often deserted site, under the 
speedy action of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earned 
for it. But it is quite legitimate to infer that as AVS was the ancient name for 
central Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, sud voce; Albfrini, Reinaud, Mem. sur |’Inde, 
p. 298), and so intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popular application of the name 
of the country to its own metropolis, and that the town continued to be called 
Gaur in vernacular speech in spite of the new names so frequently bestowed upon 
it by its alien lords. 
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Mrnazet at Gour, THe ANCIENT CaPiTaL OF BENGAL 


٢ One of the most unterestung of the امو کاو‎ of the place (Gour) 18 a minar, standing 
wn the fort For two-thirds of the height st 18 a polygon of twelve sides , above that carcular, 
tell st attains the height of 84 feet The door ts some distance from the ground, and alto 
gether tt looks more like an Irish round tower than any other example known it 
+8 emdently a pillar of vsctory—a Jaya Sthamba—such as the Kootub Minar at Dehlt, and 
those at Coel, Dowlutabad, and elsewhere There ts, or was, an wnsersption on this monu 
ment, which ascribed tts erection to Ferruz Shah If this be so, tt must be the king of that 
provnce who reigned tn Gour aH 702-715,! and the character of the architecture fully 
bears out thes adscription °—Fergusson, 1% 628 


THE PROVINCIAL COINAGE OF BENGAL 


As Altamsh seems to have been the first to provide an 
imperial coinage for Hindustén, so his daughter Riziah would 
appear to have taken the initiative in extending the silver 


1 Imtial Comage of Bengal, 1866 
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currency to the kingdom of Bengal. At least, as far as can 
be seen, her coins, minted at Lakhnauti, are the earliest 
specimens extant of the provincial issues of the south. 

When Muhammad bin Sém had so far consolidated his early 
successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Dehli, in the person 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, while his own Court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of the faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji, Sipahsd/ér in Oude, in .ک۸‎ 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Nuddeah, superseding that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undis- 
turbed by higher authority, till his own career was pre- 
maturely cut short in a.H. 602. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells'—which would certainly not invite a 


1 Ibn Batutah gives an account of the collection of the cowrie shells in the 
Maldive Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice; 
the gradational quantities and values are detailed as follows: y\...=100 cowries. 
jl =700. <کتی‎ =12,000.  وتسہ‎ =100,000 ; four dustis were estimated as 


worth one gold dindr, but the rate الوم‎ exchange varied considerably, so that occa- 
sionally a dindr would purchase as many as twelve dustéis, or twelve lakhs of 
cowries (French edition, iv. p. 121; Lee’s Translation, p. 178). The Afn-i- 
Akbari notices that all the accounts of Subah Orissa were kept in cowries. 
Gladwin’s Translation, ii. 15. The rates of exchange are given as follows :— 
٤4 cowries==1 gunda, 5 gundas=1 boory, 4 boories=1 pun, 16 pun=khawnn, 
(sometimes 20 puns go to a khawun), and 10 khawuns=1 rupee.” Sir H. Elliot 
mentions that ‘in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries; in 1756, 
for 2,560 cowries; and (1845) as many as 6,500 could be obtained for a rupee” 
(Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 373). “They were estimated in the revised currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per rupee”’ (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 2). Major Rennell 
who was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie money, remarks: ‘I found no 
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hasty issue of coin—Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to Kutb-ud-din, who, as far as can be seen, 
issued no money in his own name, it may fairly be inferred 
that if a single piece of money was produced, it formed a 
part only of an occasional, or special, medallic mintage, con- 
stituting a sort of numismatic proclamation, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, emblazoning 
probably the titles of the supreme Suzerain, and purposely 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so unprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate.! 


other currency of any kind in the country; and upon an occasion, when an increase 
in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads (not less than 50 
tons each) were collected and sent down the Burrampooter to Dacca.” As late as 
1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhet ‘“‘ were collected in cowries, 
which was also the general medium of all pecuniary transactions, and a consider- 
able expense was then incurred by Government in effecting their conversion into 
bullion” (Hamilton’s Hindostan, London, 1820, i. p. 195). 

1 The author of the Tabak&t-i-Nasiri has preserved some curious passages re- 
garding the early coinages in Bengal. First he tells us, that on the conquest of 
the country by the Muhummadans they found guasi-indigenous Cowries sufficing 
for all the wants of trade, in contrast to the Jita/s, which constituted the recognized 


money of the neighbouring provinces of Hindustan ند کے در ان‎ af تقر وو‎ wh) 
(p. 149, بعوض چیتل رو اك اُسہے‎ PADS Oy Subsequently, speaking of 
Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji’s arrangements in his new government, he goes on to 
است دار الملثٹ ساخت و اطراف آں-زہہ‎ pd as و برموضعيی‎ 
٤ : ; — ۰ 7 0 
7. 161. در عرف اورں و خطبۂ و سکہ در ھر خطۂ قائم کرں‎ Linh. 
اآلدیں فرستاں‎ bs اموال بسیار بخحدمت سلطان‎ 3 ees The con- 
text of this passage would clearly imply that ¢he coins, if any were really pro- 
duced, were not issued in his own name, nor even in that of Kutb-ud-din, though 
in the tribute forwarded to that viceroy, he clearly acknowledges fealty. The 
intentional discrimination is seen in the terms of the sentence relating eee assump- 
tion of independence by ’Ali Mardan, who is reported as balasd برثرفمت و‎ we 
p. 159. کر ں‎ doo یا‎ , 8 phrase which appears indirectly to mark the arrogation 
of “umbrellas and public prayers,’’ with a reserve about the numismatic symbols 
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This will, perhaps, be the most fitting occasion to review cur- 
sorily the rise and progress of the local coinage, and to summa- 
rize the leading features of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and fitful bearing upon the Imperial currency. 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 
though superior in the early copies to the crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dehli die-cutters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exag- 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im- 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imita- 
tion of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances 
of intelligible writing, like Persian shikastah, easy to read 
when one can divine what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

The different local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Sondrgaon 
was held by its own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the provincial series, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (Firdzébad, 769 a.u.). The numis- 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied in the south, especially in the reproduction of the 
titular legends; but his own coins struck at the “ city”—he 
would not call it the capital—of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 
of royalty. And the gradations are still more clearly defined in the acknow- 
ledgment of Altamsh by Ghiés-ud-din ’Auz, in 622 A. He where it is stated— 
مال‎ iS انقیاد اور و سی زجیرپیل وھشتاد‎ BBD) خدہمت در‎ ray 


p. 171. مبارٹ شمسی کر‎ ply و خطبۂ وسکہ‎ doy 
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and carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and, still worse, the 
hand of a local artist, both which short-comings may be for- 
given to a monarch who, in lis own imperial metropolis, had 
raised the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as 
applied to coin legends, to a position it had never before 
attained, and which later improved appliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sultans, mere imitators at first, were original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, and the issues 
of the fully independent kings exhibit a commendable variety 
of patterns in the die devices, damaged and restricted, how- 
ever, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, 
especially in the refusal to adopt the ever-recurring kalimah 
of the Muslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of titles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek to trace, and whose very 
names they did not care to learn. So also was their elabora- 
tion of the titular adjuncts of the four Im4ms uninfluenced 
by northern formula; many of which conventionalisms sur- 
vived for centuries, till Shir Shah, in the chances of conquest, 
carried these traditions with him, and incorporated them into 
the coinage of Hindustan, during the exile of the temporarily 
vanquished Humayin. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage was necessarily, like 
the pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues will be seen to follow closely 
upon the proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dehli 
prototypes; but one of the curious results the Kooch Behar 
collective find’ determines is, that though the first kings on 


1 13,500 pieces discovered in a.p. 1863. Journ. R.A.S., N.S., ii. p. 146. 
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the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a well-understood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which we must suppose subsequent kings had 
lowered the legal standard of their money, so that, although 
some of the silver pieces of Kai Kaus and Firdz have escaped 
the debaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have been brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 166 grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ranges; or, in more marked terms, 166 grains is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pre- 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulator of the 
treasure, and may be held to represent new and clean coin 
which could scarcely have changed hands. 

The intrinsic value of the money of these Sovereigns fol- 
lows next in the order of the inquiry. This department of 
fiscal administration might naturally have been expected to 
have been subject to but limited check or control, when re- 
gulated by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy ; 
but, in practice, 1t will be seen that some of the native mint- 
masters were able to secure a very high standard of purity, 
and, what is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uni- 
form scale in the rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial 
coins subjected to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, 
and in so far representing a sequent fifty-six years of the 
issues of the northern metropolis, vary only to the extent of 
six grains in the thousand, or 0°6 per cent. As the Dehli 
coinage proves superior, in point of weight, to the southern 
standard, so also does it retain a higher degree of purity ; 
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the 990 and 996 of silver to the test total of 1,000 grains, 
sinks, in the earliest examples of the Bengal mintages, to 
989, from which figures it experiences a temporary rise, in 
possibly exceptional cases, under Bahadur Shah, who may be 
supposed to have brought down, with his reinstituted honours 
and the coined treasure so lavishly bestowed upon him by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, on his restoration to the govern- 
ment of Sonargaon, certain implied responsibilities for the 
equity and fulness of his currencies; while in the subsequent 
irregularly descending scale, ’Azam Shah’s officials arrived at 
the most unblushing effort of debasement, in the reduction of 
silver to 962 grains. 

Colonel Guthrie has obtained the following data from the 
assay of the various coins composing the Kooch Bahar hoard: 
‘“When the Bengal Asiatic Society made their selection of 
coins from the trove, they set apart four of each description 
for the mint, two being for special assay, two for the mint 
collection. The result of the assay was as follows (1,000 re- 
presents absolute purity)” : 


Dent Corns. Beneat Corns. 
1. Balban (4.H.664) 990 and 996. 1. Shams-ud-din Firuz...... 989. 
2..Kai Kobad (4.n. 686) 990 and 2. Bahadur Shéh...988 and 993. 
996. 3. Mubdrak Shah ............ 987. 
3. Ghias-ud-din Tughlak (a.m. 4. Ghazi Shah of Bengal...989. 
720) 990. 5. Ilias Shah (1st type) 989; 
(2nd) 982; (8rd) 988. 
6. Sikandar Shah (return lost). 


7. ’Azam Shah (1st type) 981; 
(2nd) 989; (8rd) 962 ; (4th) 

977; (5th) 985. 
A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the history of India has been the 
intrinsic value of the current coin at the various epochs they 
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had occasion to refer to, so that the most exact numerical speci- 
fications conveyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum con- 
templated in the recital by any given author. Numismatists 
have been for long past in a position to assert that the Dehli 
Tankah contained absolutely 178 grains, which would presup- 
pose a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch 
of nearly pure silver; but assuming this specific coin to have 
been a white or real “Tankah of Silver” (3,3) 403) a doubt 
necessarily remained as to what was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah (sls 65). Niz4m-ud-din Ahmad, 
in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, who noto- 
riously depreciated the currency to a large extent before he 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, though 
it may be doubted whether any such depreciation would have 
been thought of, even if there had been time to effect the 
conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, to which 
period Nizam-ud-din attributes the issues of these pieces, in 
the apparent desire of explaining the bare possibility of the 
possession of such numerical amounts as are stated to have 
been squandered in largesses by the newly-enthroned monarch. 
However, the real adulteration of the coin need not have 
extended much beyond the point indicated by the superficial 
aspect of his own Bengal mintages, and ’Azam Shéh’s coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasement; while, on the other hand, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
on reverting to specie currencies, after his futile trial of copper 
tokens, seems to have aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal in his metropolitan issues, as I shall have occa- 
sion to quote a coin of his produced by the Dehli mint in a.H. 
734, which has every outward appearance of unalloyed silver, 
and equally retains the fair average weight of 168 grains. 
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All these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal 
ratio of purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight 
addition to the recognized alloy would bring the local issues 
fairly within the category of black Tankahs. Such a sup- 
‘position of the inferiority of the coinages of the southern 
kingdom appears to be curiously illustrated by Baber’s men- 
tioning that, in a.H. 932, a portion of the revenues of the 
district of Tirhut, a sort of border-land of his empire which 
did not extend over Bengal, was payable in Tankah Nukrah, 
and the larger remainder in Tankah Sidh,' an exceptional 
association of currencies in a given locality, which can scarcely 
be explained in a more simple and reasonable manner than 
by assuming the lower description of the conventional piece 
to have been concurrent with a better description of the same 
coin, which constituted the prevailing and authorized revenue 
standard of the northern portions of the Mughal conqueror’s 
Indian dominions. 


SEVENTH Kine (a.H. 637-639; a.p. 1239-1241). 


The virtual accession of Mu’izz-ud-din Bahram Shah dates 
from the defeat of Riziah, at Sirhind, in Ramazan 687 a.n., 
when the party advocating his claims became supreme in the 
capital, and was not deferred until after her murder by the 
Hindus, at Kaithal, in Rabi’ul akhir 638 an. This reign 
demands but scant preliminary comment, except to mark the 
second instance of the correctness of Altamsh’s estimate of 
the ineptitude of his own sons. 


1 “'Tirhat-tribute (kAtdmatdna) of the Tirhati Raja. 250,000 silver tankas 
(tankah nukrah) and 2,750,000 black tankas (tankah sidh).””—W. Erskine, Baber 
and Huméyan, ii, p. 641. . 
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SuMMARY OF THE Events oF THE 70۰ 


A.H. 637. (27 Ramazén). Enthroned. (11 Shawwal). Ikhtfar-ud- 
din L’tigin nominated Vicegerent by the nobles. 

638. (8 Muharram). Ikhtiar-ud-din assassinated at the instiga- 
tion of the Sultan. Badr-ud-din Sankar assumes the 
direction of the government. 

639. (8 Safar). Badr-ud-din’s plot against the Sultan defeated ; 
he is ordered to quit the capital. General disaffection 
is engendered against the Sultan in consequence of his 

« severities in checking these conspiracies. 

639, (16 Jumada’l a4khir). Ldahor captured by the Mughals. 
Minhéj us Siraj, at the Court of Dehli, appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. The army under the Vazir, 
Mahzab-ud-din, marches ta the Beas to oppose the 
Mughals. 

639. (19 Sh’abén). The Vazir intrigues for the deposition of the 
Sultan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli. 

639. (8 Zilk’adah).1 The city is taken; the Sultan captured, 
and slain on the 17th. 


Mu izz-ud-din Bahram Shah. 


No. 92. Siler. Weight, 167 .ہج‎ Pl. vii. fig. 2. Very rare. 
Dehli, a.u. 638. Col. Guthrie. 


9 


93 


9) 


,و 


? 


Square area. Square area. 
الامام‎ wee الاعظم نی‎ ee 


yw steel ey ابو المظفر‎ 
Margins— 40S) ضربے هذا‎ 


ot cies Obverse «nner margin, in the‏ د هلی فی or‏ ثمان 

spaces between the square area‏ کت 

and the circular marginal line,‏ وثلئیں و (ستمایة) 

in four detached divisions— 

۶ The author mentions, incidentally, the distribution of a “sum of 3000 chitals” 
among some rioters the night before the surrender. 
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A second similar coin (considerably oxydized) weighs 169 grains. 
There are several coins of this mintage now known. I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahraém’s 
silver currency are quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1863, p. 35. 


No. 98. Silver and copper mixed. Weights, 54 and 56 grs. 
Pi. i. figs. 80 and 31. Very rare. 


السلطان plas JI‏ معز Lisl!‏ و الدیں--ووروو(0 
.)? ہن سلطان حاحائەەەمو) السلطان Reverse—Horseman and‏ 


No. 94. Silver and copper. Weight, 54 .ہج‎ (Plate i., No.°32.) 


Horseman. Bull. 
at gare afcary at آ1‎ 
Sri Hammirah. Suritan Sri Muqadin. 


These coins, as an almost constant rule, have the figure ¢=6 on 
the Bull’s housings. If there are any other numerals, contributing 
to a full date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them. 


No. 95. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
(Variety of 32, plate i.) 


Horseman. Bull. 
AE... اج ...۔.‎ 


This coin is of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this series, It also varies materially in the forms of the letters; the 
t follows the ancient rendering of that vowel 4,” and the 7 adheres 
to the older shape of ح‎ 


1 In my previous readings I rendered this name as wast Muyazadin. I 
now see that the third letter is an “{ a; it is exceptional in its outline, but it 
accords with some examples of the exceptional ۹88 ء‎ on ’Ala-ud-din Mas’atid’s coin, 
No. 101, infra. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxxviii. xxxix., fifth and ninth centuries a.p.; and the 
J, fifth and seventh centuries a.p. 
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No. 96. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. New. 
(Variety of No. 30, plate i.) 


Horseman. 
Above which appears الا عظسم‎ 
& بھراہشا‎ 


. 168087 Kine (4.8. 689-644; a.p. 1241-1246). 


The uncertainty of successions to Eastern thrones is pro- 
minerfly displayed in the present instance, in the elevation 
of two kings in one day. “Izz-ud-din Balban, a son-in-law 
of Altamsh, supported by a faction, assumed the sovereignty 
immediately on the decease of Bahram; but, before night, 
he was supplanted by ’Alé-ud-din Mas’aud, a son of Rukn-ud- 
din Firdz, ۸مجہ‎ whom the choice of the more influential 


nobles had fallen. ٠ 


SuMMARY oF THE Reten or ’ALA-UD-pDiIN Mas’atp. 


A.H. 639. 8 Zi’lk’adah. Accession. 

», 640. Arrogance and assumption of the Vazir Mahzab-ud-din, 
who is killed by the party of the Turki noblesse on 
the 2nd Jumada’l awwal, 640 ھ۸‎ 

», 641. Minhéj us Siraj, having resigned his office of Kazi, leaves 
Dehli on the 9th Rajab, on his two years’ visit to the 
Court of Tughan Khan at Lakhnauti. ’Alé-ud-din 
Mas’aad, during these two years, extends and con- 
solidates his sway. The Sultan releases his uncles, 
(Jalél-ud-din and Na&sir-ud-din), from confinement, 
and provides them with governments. 
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aA.H. 642. Shawwél. The troops of Jaéjnagar appear before Lakhnauti.' 
Tamar Khan brings reinforcements. See p. 8. 

14 Safar. The author returns to Dehli, and is reinstated 
in some of his old offices. 

Rajab. The Mughals, under Manguti, attack Uchh. 
The Sultan advances against them, but they retire 
without fighting. 

,, 644, The camp life and military associations are supposed to 
have had a bad effect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to evil courses and uncontrolled cruelties; 
disorganization engendered in consequence. The chiefs 
and nobles invite Nasir-ud-din Mahmud to occupy the 
throne. 

23rd Muharram. The Sultan is imprisoned and dies. 


7 99 


99 93 


و ر7 


1 ] need scarcely say that I totally discredit the reported invasion of Bengal 
by the troops of Changiz Kh4n, in 642 a.n. (Elliot's Historians, ii. 264-344; 
Dow’s Hindustan (London, 1770), i. p. 342; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 231; 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 377). The error, so largely adopted, seems 
to have arisen from the mistranscription of the original text of Minh4j us Siraj, 


۱ : ۷ ‪ رر 
in the leading passage—‏ حا جنگر has been substituted for‏ چنگیر۔ خان where‏ 


ودرشوال سنہ cdl‏ واربعیں وستمالہ Golem lif‏ بدر لکھنونيی آمدند 
Stewart, in his history of Bengal (London, 1813, p. 62), had already pointed out‏ 
that Ferishtah was wrong, but he himself was mistaken in placing Jdjnagar in‏ 
Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. The Persian text printed in Calcutta (p. 199)‏ 
in a foot-note, without venturing to cor-‏ حا ۱ ۹ frankly admits the variant of‏ 
rect the obvious inaccuracy in the body of the text, which the tenor of the con-‏ 
current events related at page 245 would fully have justified. (See also pp. 157,‏ 
and Ferishtah, Bombay lithographed edition of the Persian text, i. 122.)‏ ,248 ,163 
The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Sh4h avoids the mistake by refraining from‏ 
noticing the reported invasion, Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, in his Tabak&t-i Akbari,‏ 
however, reproduces the error, and indulges in some speculations as to the route‏ 
by which the Mughals entered Bengal (MS. text). In this he is followed by‏ 
Badaoni, who adopts his text almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p..88). An‏ 
amusing muddle, which the Calcutta editors might have avoided by a moderate‏ 
exercise of critical acumen, also occurs in their making Changiz Khan fight the |‏ 
battle of Parw4n, north of K&bul, in the intra Gangetic town of Budaon‏ 
(Calcutta text of Tabakat-i Nasiri, p. 348). See also Dr. Lee’s Ibn Batutah,‏ 

0, Tr. Fund, 97. 
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 Ald-ud-din Mas’ akd Shah. 
No. 97. Stlwer. Weight, 164۰4 grs. Dehli. 
Square areas inclosed in circles. 


الکسلطان الاعظم 3 4 دااماہ 
علا الدنیا والدین ابو 

العظےغر مسعوں شاہ pa‏ 

ہے تھا 


The marginal legends are the same on both faces. 


ضرب ھذا السکكہ بحضرت دھلی فی سنہ 
۸ھ 640 N.B. The Khalif 47 Mustansir died in‏ 


No. 98 (pl. i. fig. 33). Silver. Weight, 167۰5 grs. Dehli, a.n. 641. 


- Area 
امیر‎ mace) Similar to No. 10. 
Ca pl 


ضرب ... سنة احد واربعیں و Marginal legends duplicated—és aces‏ 


No. 99 (pl. ii. fig. 34). Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 
Obverse— yd) 5 الدنیا‎ Le السلطان الاعظم‎ 
Reverse—Over the Horseman, مسعوں شا:‎ 


No. 100. Silver and copper mixed. Coarsely executed dies. 
Weight, 50 grs. (My cabinet.) 


The Bull of Siva. | Horseman, in toghra. 
Legend— Legend— 
ےم‎ ۹ at werafaa. at 7 
Suritdén Sri Aldwadin. Srt Shalifa. 


See also the coin of the Ahalif Mustansir, No. xxviii.a, p. 52, suprd. 
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No. 101. Silver and copper mixed. Finely cut and well finished 
dies. Weight, 46 to 50 grs. 
Date, Samvat, 1300-1248 a.p.=—641 a.n. 


Bull. Horseman. 
Legend as above. at CAT: 
On the 741 of the Bull 9; on Sri Hamirah. 


the hindquarter, 3 .. = 300. | 


For engravings see Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxvi. fig. 33; J.A.S.B. vol. 
xxxiv. (1865), pl. xxxvii. fig. 23. 


A very remarkable outline is given to the initial ۹] a, in the title of 
the Sultan, on these coins, the nearest approach to which, in modern 
type, would be represented by a combination of WY pr, with a medial T 
prefixed to it, but shortened-up, so as to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at its foot, thus TH. A similar outline (usually without the dot) is 
retained on the coins of ’Alé-ud-din Muhammad Shah (pl. iii. fig. 60). 
The earlier example of possibly the same letter, on the introductory 
Kabul silver series, adverted to in the note, p. 58, might be imitated in 
type by TY ۰ These dates were first detected by Gen. Cunningham. 
At the outset I was inclined to question the determination, as I had met 
with a coin of ’Al4-ud-din’s, belonging to Major Simpson, which gave 
three dots after the 3, but I now see that this apparent increase was 
dueeto the imperfect execution of the die. Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar system of dating in the Vikramaditya era on the coins of 
Altamsh (p. 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation. 


No. 102 (pl. ii. fig. 85). Copper. Weight, 493 grs. 
Obverse—s\is والدیں ہسعوں‎ Lin! de plac II 
Reverse—ss ہسعوں‎ 


No. 103 (pl. ii. fig. 36). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 دج‎ 
Obverse—_.abus 5) الدیں مسعوں‎ . . 


Reverse—Rude figure of a horseman of the Narwar type. 


These coins partake of many of the characteristics of the unique 
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mintage of Aram Shéh, which may be traced not only in the 
peculiar reverse, but in the general coarseness of the die manipula- 
tion and the eccentric forms of the Persian letters. 

No. 104 (pl. ii. fig. 37). Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 


السلطان الاعظم ہسعود السلطانں۔--موروو(0 


Reverse—Rude figure of a horseman. 


No. 105 (pl. ii. fig. 38). Copper and Silver. Weight, 41 grs. 
Obverse—Bull. ۹۹811۴۴ Aladin. 


Nintu Kine (.n. 644-664; a.p. 1246-1265), 


The annals of the major portion of the reign of “ Nasir- 
ud-din Mahmid,” the second son of Altamsh of that name, 
have been preserved in elaborate detail by his special bio- 
grapher, Minhaj us Siraj, whose history extends only to 
a.H, 658, though an occasional prayer for Mahmdd’s suc- 
cessor seems to show that the author survived his Sovereign.! 
With a temporary intermission, the affairs of the kingdom 
were guided throughout by the strong will of the Vieir, 
Bahd-ud-din Balban, Ulugh Khan. It was, perhaps, as well 
for Nasir-ud-din that he had such support, for he seems, 
like the other sons of Altamsh, to have been but little 
fitted to dominate over his own turbulent nobles or to 
coerce the imperfectly conquered native races nominally 
subject to his sway. Though unassailed in repute, his tastes 
tended rather to an obscure and retired life, associated with 
the exercise of his penmanship, in the reproduction of Kurans,? 

٠ The annals proper close with an. 658. Text, pp. 313, 323. Elliot, ii. pp. 
261, 359, 388. 


2 Ibn Batutah, on his visit to Dehli, had an opportunity of admiring one of 
these specimens of royal caligraphy.—French edition, iii. p. 169. 
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in which he excelled: a faculty which possibly had its in- 
fluence on the execution and finish of the legends of his 


coinage, which display a remarkable advance upon the earlier 


mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved de- 
finition of the Persian characters. 


SuMMARY oF THE Events oF THE Reren or NAstrz-up-pin Maumup.! 


A.H. 644. 


» 645, 


.646 » 
,647 , 
.648 لم 


»» 649. 


,» 650. 


» 651. 


Accession (28rd Muharram). Expedition under Ulugh 
Khan into the Hills of Jad and Jilam. 
Capture of Nandana.? The army advances to Karra; 


attacks upon ملکی‎ 4 Ao. (See note, p. 66, ante.) 

Ulugh Khan proceeds against Chahar Deva. Baha-ud- 
din Aibeg killed before Rantambhor (11th Zil hijjah). 

The Sultan gives his daughter in marriage to the son of 
Ulugh Khan. 

Izz-ud-din attempts to take Multan from Shir Khan, the 
brother of Ulugh Khan. 

Izz-ud-din revolts at Nagor; he is ultimately captured by 
Shir Khan at Uchh. 

25 Sha’ban. The Sultan proceeds towards Malwa. Chahar 
Deva defeated, and the Fort of Narwar taken (p. 67, 
ante). Minhaj us Siraj appointed Kazi of the State. 

The Sultan proceeds towards U’chh and Multan; intrigues 
commenced against Ulugh Khan. 

Ulugh Khan ordered to his estates in the Siwélik Hills 
and Hansi. The royal army proceeds against him, 
and Hansi is given to Shdhzddah Rukn-ud-din. Ulugh 
Khan establishes his head-quarters at Nagor, and 
carries on the war against Chahar Deva. Shir Khan 
crosses the Indus. 


1 Tabak&t-i-N 4siri, text ; and Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 345, et seg ; 365, et seq. 

2 Gen. Cunningham identifies this placé with Deo-kali, or the Na-po-ti-po- 
kin-lo of Huen Tsang, #.¢, Nava deva kula, close to Rajgir, the fort of Alha and 
Udal, about 4 miles S.E. of Kanauj. . 


; 
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4.H. 652. Operations in Sirmiur and Pinjor, passage of the Jumna and 
the Ganges (at Miyapur), and march along the foot 
of the hills to the Ramgunga, and on to Badaon. 
Confederacy of nobles in support of Ulugh Khan. 
Manceuvering of the armies in Sirhind; peace made. 

» 653. The Sultan distrusts his own mother, who was married to 
Kutlugh Khan. Minhaj us Sir4j again appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. Kutlugh Khan revolts, but is 
obliged to retreat before Ulugh Khan to Ka4linjar. 

», 654. Operations against Kutlugh Khan continued. 

Izz-ud-din Balban revolts. Kutlugh Khan joins him‏ .655 مم 
near Samana; they march to Dehli in the absence of‏ 
the royal army, but are unable to hold their ground.‏ 

», 656. The Sultan proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 
Multan, but returns to Dehli without an encounter. 

», 657. The main army marches southward; repose and quiet in 
the capital. Tribute received from Izz-ud-din Balban 
Uzbek in charge of Lakhnautf. 

», 658. Ulugh Khan is sent to coerce the Méwatis; operations 
against Malkd, chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital. Ambassadors arrive at Dehli from Hulaku 
Mughal. 


Jumad’al awwal.)' Nasir-ud-din Mahmud dies.‏ 11( .664 مم 


Néstr-ud-din Mahmid. 
No. 106 (pl. ii. fig. 39; and Marsden, No. pcxtv). 


Silver. Highest weight 168۰8 grs. 25 specimens (4 specimens 
average 168°2 grs. and numerous coins touch 168 grs.) :ھ0ا‎ 
Dates observed, 654? a.H., 655, 656, 657, 658, 660, 662, 663, 
664. 


1 216 Barni, Persian text, Calcutta edition, p. 25; Tarikh Mubfrak Sh&hi 
MS. [length of reign given as 19 years, 3 months, 16 days); Badaoni, Calcutta 
text, p. 94; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 246. 

2 The italic figures indicate the date of the particular coin described in the text 
and figured in the plate. 
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laud‏ المہنظم 


sue od‏ نے 
ناصر الدنیا و الدین 7 | ; 
ابو المظفر dyna‏ ; 


ےو نے 


ضرب ھدة الفضۂ بعحضرت دھلی فی سن اربع و خمسیں--08[ج2180 
و ستمایة 


N.B.—Some of the coins retain the old term Svkka, “ coin,” in 
lieu of the 47 Fizsat, ‘‘silver.” The early coins use the affiliative 
بن‎ the later ones .y!. 


No. 107 (pl. uu. fig. 40). Silver and Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse— 3 S\ السلطان الاعظم ناصرالدنیا و‎ 


In front of the Horseman, 5٦ 5711۳۳۰: Sri Hammirah. 


Reverse— 
rion the Horseman, Jya<*. 


In the year 1854, a large hoard of these coins was discovered at 
Hansi. I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(= 584 grs.) assayed by the usual native process of blowing-off the 
copper with lead. The result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 


of sever, or an average of 12۰4166 grains of silver per coin. 


No. 108 (pl. .تر‎ fig. 41). Copper? Weight, 54 grs. 


Obverse—As above. 


Reverse—The Narwar type of Horseman. 
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No. 109. Silver and copper. Minute coin. Weight, 12 grs. 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 


Je isn 

I have detached the subjoined coin from the ordinary suite 
of the mintages of Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, because I am not 
quite certain about the finality of its attribution: it will be 
seen to differ from the ordinary pieces of Mahmid in the more 
ample legend, the general style of the Persian characters, and 
in the adherence to the old practice of filling in one entire sur- 
face with the king’s name and titles, as in the coins of Riziah 
(pl. i. fig. 27, pl. vi. fig. 1), an arrangement which, in the 
metropolitan series, had for some time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on either surface of 
the piece. This peculiarity may prove to be a mere indica- 
tion of its issue from the Lakhnauti mint, where the earlier 
coins of Riziah are now proved to have been struck; more- 
over, as bearing upon this point, it may be noted that the 
introductory coins of the local kings of Bengal (pl. vi. fig. 2, 
etc.), though they do not implicitly follow this older model, 
yet in no case do they display the duplicate marginal legends 
adopted in the northern capital. If these coins, then, are to 
be accepted as the produce of Bengal dies, the additional 
matter inserted after the Sultén’s name may be expected to 
allude to some imperial intervention in the affairs of the 
southern province; or we may possibly have to seek for the 
name of the local Viceroy in the illegible portion of the 


obverse now engraved. 
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No. 110. Silver. a.u..5.(650 odd?). Unique. Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


1 


Margin— 


۰ 
e مسبنں‎ > 





K. Inscription of Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, engraved over the door- 
way of the Minaret! at Allygurh, dated 10th Rajab, a.n. 652. 


هذہ العمارۃ نی عھد مملکة السلطان الاعظم مالک رتاب الامم 
ناصرالدنیا و الدیں سلطان السلاطین 

Ss سلیماں صاحمب الغاتم‎ ES. الایمان وارٹ‎ ad bell uso 
ملث العالم ابی المظفرحموں بن السلطان خلد اللہ ملکہ وسطانہ‎ 

الملکٹ العالم الکبیر المعظم LEAS‏ بھاالعق و Ee all‏ ملوث 
الشرق و الصین بلبن الشمسي فی ایام ایالة بامر منالة العاشر من 
رجہہ۔ 0 انی خمسیں و ستمایة 
is with much regret that I learn that this ancient monument has been‏ کا 1 
wantonly destroyed. With a feeling akin to shame, I have to add, that this was‏ 


the deliberate act of my fellow-countrymen, the English officials in charge of the 
district in 1861. 
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It may seem to savour of the credulous antiquary if I con- 
fess to the belief that this interesting memorial represents the 
hand-writing of H. M. Nasir-ud-din himself. Ido not affirm 
that he either outlined the characters on the stone, or even 
wrote out the full-size working copy; but I am under the 
impression that he indulged his favourite taste in designing 
both the matter and the manner of this record,—from the 
supreme monarch alone could have come such free laudation of 
the Vizir, in a document bearing their names in close juxta- 
position. Many of the titles, from Kutlugh Kh4n onwards, 
had, we know, already been bestowed by the amiable king 
upon his prime minister, the effective guardian of his king- 
dom. JBalban, all powerful as he was, would scarcely, in the 
presence of his sovereign, have called himself ملٹ العالم‎ and 
Malik of Maliks of the East and China; and equally, at this 
time, might have desired to avoid the confession of his own 
quondam purchase by Shams-ud-din Altamsh. It must have 
been a relief to the King to be emancipated from the dull 
routine of copying Kurans, and to be called upon to com- 
pose an original document which should give free scope to 
his practised penmanship. The writing, as preserved on the 
stone, is obviously peculiar, departing notably from the ordi- 
nary Kufic and Arabic characters employed by his predeces- 
sors at Dehli, and bearing traces of an individually developed 
style, accustomed to indulge in vagaries of caligraphy, which 
might not have been admitted in a more rigid school. But 
in estimating the real merits of the autograph of this regal 
penman, by the document before us, we must make the double 
allowance of the possible crudity of the stonemason’s work, 
and the obvious imperfection of the cloth impression from 
which the above Dallastype is reproduced. 
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Trento Kine (4.8. 664-686; a.p. 1265-1287). 


Mahmid leaving no male issue, the facile succession of his 
powerful vizir followed almost of course. Balban’s advent to 
the imperial throne marks an epoch in the political history 
of Muhammadan India, in his attempt to destroy the influence 
of the Tiirki nobles, who had formed a sort of ill-cemented 
military oligarchy, embracing forty of the slaves of Altamsh,! 
who had risen to prominence during the weak governments of 
his successors. In effect, once a slave, now a king, the first 
use of his power was to endeavour to root out the very race 
of Tarki bondmen among whom he himself had lately been 
numbered. In his own altered circumstances, legitimacy 
was to become paramount. The inalienable succession of his 
own heirs was now to be secured. The contingency under 
which he had risen was, for the future, to be rendered im- 
possible. To this end blood was not spared; and in this 
spirit the lives of his own near relations were sacrificed with 
but little compunction. Further to secure his position, he 
organized a searching and all-pervading system of espionage; 
and having brought his army to the highest state of efficiency, 
seems, under the same inspiration, to have determined not to 
venture far away from his capital. 

Instructive accounts have been preserved of the insecurity 
of the metropolis at the time of his accession, caused by the 
daring of the Méwatis, who penetrated into the streets almost 
at will, so that “the western gates of the city had to be 
shut at afternoon prayer.” Balban adopted vigorous and 


1 (اپشانرا چھلگانيی سیگفتند)‎ 218 Berni, text, p. 26. 
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effective measures against these plunderers, and, for the mo- 
ment, so to say, exterminated the race. About this period, 
the disorganization of the neighbouring kingdoms, consequent 
upon the destructive inroads of the Mughals, drove illustrious 
men of varied nationalities to seek refuge in India. There, 
under a warmer sun, were assembled all the brightest orna- 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, among them, no less than 
fifteen sovereign princes. So that, for a time, the old ۵ك‎ 
capital became the centre of Muhammadan civilization ; and 
Dehli, imitating the viceregal court of Multan, shone with a 
splendour but little anticipated for it by its Muslim occupiers 
of a few short years before. 

The unsparing rigour of the Emperor secured his supre- 
macy almost unquestioned throughout his long reign, with 
the exception of the serious revolt of Tughral, the governor 
of Bengal (No. 15, page 8), who assumed the style and titles 
of an independent king, and succeeded in defeating two 
several armies sent to subdue him. At length the Sultén 
proceeded against him in person, and one of his com- 
manders coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the 
head of only forty troopers, entered their camp at headlong 
speed, and struck panic into his adversaries by his very rash- 
ness. In the precipitate flight which ensued, Tughral was 
captured and slain, and the recovered kingdom of Bengal 
was placed under the charge of Nasir-ud-din Bughrdé Khan, 
the second son of the Sultan, by whom he was, at the same 
time, invested with many of the insignia of royalty. Balban’s 
loss of his cherished son and heir, Muhammad, the governor 
of Multan, who fell in the hour of victory, fighting against 
the enemies of his race, the Mughals (4.H. 684), hastened the 
end for which, at the age of eighty, nature must already 
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have prepared the way; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took the road to another world. 


It will be seen that my sketch of this long and important reign 
deals with generalities alone, and is altogether deficient in the annals 
outlined on previous occasions: an explanation of this reserve is to 
be found in the change of the guiding historical authority. The 
loss of Minhaj us Siraj, who was an eye-witness to many of the 
facts he relates, a participator in many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid and conscientious narrator, is ill supplied 
by Zié-ud-din Barni, a writer of little merit,! wanting in arrange- 
ment, time-serving in his representation of incidents; and, as regards 
this particular section of his biographies, a mere hearsay compiler 
of crude tradition nearly a century after date.’ 


1 This is no new discovery of mine. J denounced our author in no limited 
terms in 1846 (Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.R.A.S., N.S., ii. p. 180); and as an 
immediate test, I may add that of the two exceptional dates given in the entire 
twenty years of Balban’s domination, one is manifestly wrong. See also Colonel 
Lees’s notice of this author, J.R.A.S., N.S, iii. p. 441; and Sir H. Elliot’s and 
Prof. Dowson’s remarks on the same subject, Elliot's Historians, iii. 93. 

* Zié-ud-din Barni, in his Tarikh-i Firiz Sh4b, gives the following account 
of his own work :— , . “I deemed it advisable to exclude from this history every- 
thing which is included m the Tabakft-i Nasiri, . . . and to confine myself to 
the history of the later kings of Dehli.... It is ninety-five years since the 
Tabak&t-i N&siri, and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the throne for three 
or four months each; but in this history I have recorded only the reigns of eight 
kings, beginning with Sultan Ghffs-ud-din Balban, who appears in the Tabakat-i 
N&siri under the name of Ulugh Khan. 

First. Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban, who reigned 20 years. 

Second. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikub&éd, son of Sultan Balban, who reigned 
3 years. 

Third. Sultan Jalal-ud-din Firaz Khilji, who reigned 7 years. 

Fourth. Sultan ’Al4-ud-din Khilji, who reigned 20 years. 

Fifth. Sultan Kutb-ud-din, son of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din, who reigned 4 years 
and 4 days. 

Sixth. Sultan Ghiés-ud-din Tughlak, who reigned 4 years and a few months. 

Seventh. Sultan Muhammad, the son of Tughlak Shah, who reigned 20 years. 

Eighth. Sultén Firaz Shah, the present king, who may God preserve. 

I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only three or four 
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The numismatic illustration of this period is likewisé less diver- 
sified, the long repose of Mahmid’s reign allowed the mint arrange- 
ments to settle themselves into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed a more permanent form, unenlivened by com- 
memorative medals or new adaptations of local currencies. Balban’s 
rule is, however, identified with the first appearance of a gold coin- 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation. 


Ghids ud-din Balban. 


No. 111. (Marsden, pexcv.). 
Gold. Weight, 163 .ہج‎ Veryrare. Col. Guthrie. Dru, ب۸‎ 0۰ 
Circular Areas. 





غیاث Wall‏ والدیں المستعصم امیر 
ابو المظفسر بلب سی سے یہس 
i oes te |‏ 


ضرب هذ: السکۂ آحضرت دھلی فی سنہ ثمانیں و Hargin—s;\r2us‏ 


No. 112 (pl. ii. fig 42). 
Silver. Highest weight, 167۰5 grs. (Five specimens average 
167°3 grs.). Dent. Dates observed, au. 664, 665, 666, 667, 
668, 669, 673, 674, 678. 


months. I have written in this book, which I have named Térikh-i 7٣۳۷۰ Shéh, 
whatever I have seen during the six years of the reign of the present king, Firtz 
Sh&h; and after this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse- 
quent occurrences in the concluding part of this volume.’’—Elliot’s Historians 
iii. p. 93. 
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Areas as usual in the current silver coins, consisting of a double 
lined square within circular marginal lines. 

Margins as in the gold coinage, with the exception of the term 
Al Fizzat, which replaces the 47 ۰ہ‎ 

An innovation is to be noticed in the coinage of Balban, in 
the rejection of the words /% ’ahd, “in the time of,” “ under 
the auspices of,” hitherto prefixed to the name of the Khalif 
on the medals of his predecessors. The last Abbasside Khalif, 
Must’asim, was put to death in 656 a.H. by the Mughal 
conqueror of Baghdad, Hiléki Khan. It has been the sub- 
ject of remark, as exhibiting an apparent inconsistency, that 
Balban and other monarchs should have continued to quote 
the name of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse- 
quent to his decease; its retention, however, may be con- 
sidered as appropriate, as it was clearly intentional; for, 
pending the appearance of an acknowledged successor to the 
throne of Muhammad, no course could have been less open 
to objection than a continuation of this simple record of the 
last who had borne the mantle of the Prophet. 


No. 118 (pl. ii. fig. 43). Copper, or silver and copper 7 
Weight, 473 grs. Common. 


السلطان ااعظم غیاث الدنیا و الدین Obverso—‏ 


Centre—,. yal) Balban. 


Reverse : : : ۱ 
:وزج :ہ5(‎ Gaat Tavs at Sri Sultan Gyasu din. 


No. 114 (pl. ii. fig 44). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Common. 
Obverse— plac السلطان الا‎ 
Reverse—_.y) و الد‎ Lal oles 
No. 115 (pl. ii. fig. 45). Silver and copper. Weight, 26 grs. Rare. 
Obverse— See Joc | 
Reverso—, Jdo حضرث‎ 
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L. Inscription of Balban, 7م‎ 682=a.p. 1283. 


The single Persian inscription of Balban hitherto discovered 
is engraved on the walls of the Jém’i Musjid at Gurmuktisar, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28° 46’, long. 78° 10’)! It is to 
the following effect :— 


مبنی sho‏ العمارة فی age‏ السلطنة السلطان الاعظم شاهنشاء 
المعظم غیات الدنیا و الدین ابو المظفر بلبں السلطان ناصر امیر 


TAP سنہ النی ولثمانیں و ستمایة‎ os . المومئیں‎ 
But the most important record for the illustration and due 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished by an inscription at Pd/am, in the Dehli” 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balban, under the au- 
spices of Utar, the son of Haripdi, and dated in Samvat 1333. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Devanagari characters. 
The inscription is historically unimportant, but it is curious 
in the preservation of the local nomenclature of the several 
kings, and the casual application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Amir, assigned to the reigning Sultén.? A 
full transcript and a translation of this inscription (in Urdu) 
were published by Syud Ahmad Khan in 1854, but as I was 
not quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my- 
self of the assistance of Ramsurn das, the then Deputy- 
Collector of Dehli, who was so obliging as to secure for 
me a new and more exact version. This recension differed 
1 This legend was copied for me, many years ago, by Syud Ahmad Khan, 
2 This is an item of some importance in the discussion of the correct determina- 


tion of the applicability of the title of لہا‎ on the early Dehitwdlas, to the 
reigning sovereign, to which I have adverted at p. 41. 
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materially from the text given in the Asdr us Sunadeed, as 
may be seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 
names now given. I have unfortunately lost the revised 
document itself, but I had copied all that was of immediate 
value into my note-book, from which I extracted the names 
already published at p. 331, vol. ii. of my edition of Prinsep’s 
"Essays (1858). I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I regret to learn from Gen. Cunningham that he 
had made many inquiries for the inscription on the two 
different occasions of his later visits to Dehli, “but that it 
could not be found, and was supposed to have disappeared 
in the Mutiny.” 


* M. Inscription of Utar (SZ<) son of Haripal (EfTATS) originally 
recorded on the Baoli at Pélam (Lat. 28° 35’, Long. 77° 8’) in the 
Dehli territory, dated Sdwan badi 18 (@@a@ 9333) Samvat 
1333 = 1276 a.p., ےھ‎ 675. 


1. WETITTA Sakdiuddin. 

Haq TA Kutabuddin with the title of 1180۲8: Bhipdiah. 

WATE TA Samsguddin. 

WCIATE Pheroz Shah with the title of qyeafaafa Ba- 
bhiva Bhimi Pati. 

WATITTA Jaldluddin (Riztah). 

21151٦۹١ Maujadén, title YI: Nripah. 

۹53۲۹۲۹ Aldvudin, title [٦۴8 Nripati. 

+8۴ Nastruddin, title yay Prithvidra. 

+0 8*0 7 Gydsadin, title Beare Sri Hammira. 


Mo’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sém is here called by the 
title he bore as commander in his early campaigns—both the 
brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior, and Shah&b-ud-din him- 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 


~ © bw 


mgt 


وج 0ر ئ 
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Shams-ud-din Muhammad bin Sém (afterwards Ghiés-ud- 
din) to fhe throne of Ghazni.! 

It will be seen that Ardm Shah, the third king of the 
ordinary lists, is not allowed a place in thissummary. Riziah 
is designated by her title of Jaldéi-ud-din, and neither her 
ordinary name nor her second title of الدیں‎ 4.3, which ap- 
pears on her Persian copper coinage (Nos. 28, 29, pl. i), 
are alluded to. 

5٦۹ Wripati, “king,” is the title applied to the great 
Mahmid of Ghazni on his Mahmudpiur (Lahore) coins pre- 
vioualy noticed. 


KLEVENTH Kina (4.8. 686-689; a.p. 1287-1290). 


Once again the frequent tale of a dissipated king, with 
virtually ruling ministers, has to be told; varied only in the 
present instance in the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
carried his debaucheries, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the subjection of a second, who event- 
ually usurped his crown. We have seen that Balban’s sur- 
viving son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, Bughrd Khdn, had already 
been installed in the kingdom of Bengal, which he seems to 
have been unwilling to quit, even for the higher honours of 


* قبل از سلطنت ٭عمد بن سامرا شمس yall‏ سیگفٹند و برادرش 
شھاب الدین میخواندند چون بر سریر جھانداري تمکن یافنت 
ملقب بسلطان غیاث الدیں گشت و برادرش را معز الدیں لقب 


Rozat us Safa. gj sty 
2 P, 48, supra. 
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the imperial succession. The Sultdn had, therefore, provided 
that Kai Khusri, the son of his first-born “‘ martyred” heir, 
should fill the throne of Dehli; but the party in power at the 
capital secured the immediate elevation of Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikubad, the son of Bughré Khan. The youth is described 
as of an amiable disposition, and as having been brought up 
with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 
of his new position proved too much for his self-control. 
Licentiousness was readily infectious at an Oriental Court, 
and the new monarch found no want of panders and com- 
panions in his orgies. 

The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
Nizém-ud-din, one of whose earliest acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusri, as a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on royalty. The Nau Muslim (converted) Mughals, 
who had settled at Dehlh, and who formed an important ele- 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt themselves safe from the machina- 
tions of this all-powerful minister; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sultdn’s ears, only to be discredited and 
disregarded. But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Niz4m-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
latter to advance in force towards Bengal.? The armies came 


1 Balban had been urgent in pointing out to him how much more importance, 
in a political sense, attached to the possession of the northern capital—which in 
the limited experiences of those days seemed for ever designed to remain as the 
central stronghold of India. He added, in the same spirit, that “ whoever held 
Bengal must needs be subject to the ruling power at Dehli”’—Zié Barni. 
Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 123. 

2 «When Bughré Kh4n heard that his son . . . paid no heed to his letters, 
he resolved to go and see him, and wrote him a letter announcing his intention. . . 
This letter awakened the Sult&n’s affection . . . and several letters passed... . 
It was at length arranged that the Sultan would go to Oudh, and that his father 
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in sight of each other near Oude, and encamped on either 
bank of the Sarji; after certain preliminary peaceful 
advances, Bughré Khan sent his second son, Kai Kéis, to 
pay the introductory visit to his brother; this was responded 
to by Kaikub4d sending over his own infant son, Kaiumours, 
to be presented to his grandfather. This, again, led to the 
old king trusting himself frankly within the limits of his 
son’s camp; and at the public Durbar, held on the occasion, 
natural affections so asserted their sway, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and ceremonials of Oriental Courts, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and the two monarchs 
vied with each other in the endeavour to surrender the place 
of honour.! The meeting, however, scarcely changed the poli- 
tical position of either party. Bughré Khan was permitted 
to return undisturbed to Bengal, whose local throne was filled 


should come from Lakhnautf and meet him on the banks of the Sard. The 
Sult&n’s intention was to proceed privately (yaridah) to the Sard, but his minister 
opposed this, . . . observing that ‘the journey was long, and that he ought to 
travel in state with an army. ... Old writers had said that in pursuit of dominion 
fathers will slay their sons, and sons their fathers. Ambition for rule stifles both 
paternal and filial affection. ... The Sult4n’s father had struck coins, and caused 
the khutba to be read in his name,—besides, he was the rightful heir to the 
kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at the interview. The Sultan 
ought to proceed with his army in all state and grandeur. . . . The Rais and 
R&énas would then come to pay their respects; but if he travelled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office would be lost.’ . . . His advice was taken by the 
Sultan, and he directed his army and travelling equipage to be prepared.” —Zia 
Barni. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 130. 

1 This remarkable interview has been made the subject of a poem, in 4,000 
couplets, entitled the “ Kirin us S’adain,” by the celebrated Yamin-ud-din, Abdl 
Hasan, Amir Khusri: Dehlavi, which was composed under the auspices of Kai- 
kub&fd himself in aH. 688. Those who are disinclined to encounter the tedious 
efforts and dull repetitions of Persian poetry may consult with advantage an 
exhaustive review and analysis of this work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, in the 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1860, pp. 225-239. The date of the effective start 
of Mu’izz-ud-din, from Dehli, on his march southward, is calculated by Professor 
Cowell to have been Radi’ wl awwal, a.H. 686, p. 230. 
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by his family after him for two generations, while the empire 
of Dehli speedily passed into the hands of an alien race. 

But little remains to be said about Kaikubad’s reign. On 
his return to his capital the objectionable vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and his place supplied by Jalal-dd-din 77۸171, gover- 
nor of SAmaéna. The Sultan having now become paralysed, 
his son, of tender years, was placed on the throne, under the 
title of Shams-ud-din, and the old Balbani Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom from the power of 
the Khilis; but their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for Jalal-ud-din having got possession of the person of the 
young prince, sent one of his followers to put an end to the 


dying Sultan, whose body was ignominiously cast into the 
Jumna.} 


Mw iss-ud-din Kaikubad. 
No. 116 (pl. ii. fig. 46; Marsden, pcxcvm). 
Silver. Weight, 168 .ہج‎ Average weight of 5 coins, 164-2 grs. 


and 688 ۸.‏ ۰ھ 687 Dru. Dates,‏ 
السلطان ااحظ ہم 


SLES ابو المظف‎ 
= eee 


ol المستعصم‎ 


٤0پ41018--‎ 


1 The Térikh Mubarak Sh&hi gives the date of this event as the 19th Muharram 
a.H. 689, Kaikub&d’s accession having taken place in a.H. 686, and not, as er- 
roneously stated by Zia Barni, in 685. As this is the single date given in the 
entire reign, it might have been hoped that it should be rightly given.—Elliot’s 
Historians, iii. 125. 
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No. 117 (pl. ii. fig. 47). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
Obverse—.y3\ y الدنیا‎ jee السلطان الاعظم‎ 

SLES Kathubdd. 

27 Terai ۲۳وت‎ Sri Sultdn Mu-judin. 


The old initial form of the letter ti is remarkable. 


Reverse 


No. 118 (pl. ii. fig. 48). Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse— السلطاىی ا عظم‎ 
معز الدنیا و الدیں-ووب م70‎ 


No. 119 (pl. ii. fig. 49). Silver and copper, or copper 7 
Weight, 59 grs. 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
J te حضر ت‎ 
معسزيی‎ ite 


Twer.rrn Kine (4.4. 689-695; a.p. 1290-1295). 


Jalaél-ud-din Firiz having accomplished the revolution 
which transferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
Khiljis,' proceeded with considerable caution in the consolida- 
tion of his own power. Among other prudent measures, he 
retained the young prince Kaiumours as the ostensible Sultan 
for more than three months, and succeeded in inducing Malik 


1 Zia Barni professes to speak of the events of this reign as coming under his 
own personal observation (text, p. 175), and yet his opening date for the accession 
of Jalfl-ud-din Firtz, ¢.c. 688 a.n., has to be corrected into 689 a.x. on the 
authority of Mir Khusru. The Tarikh Mubfrak Shahi concurs in this latter 
date. Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad retains the 688, but Budaoni corrects his own ver- 
sion of the date into 689 (text, p. 166). Ferishtah has 687 au. (Briggs, i. 
283. Bombay text, i. 154.) 
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Chhaji, the nephew of Balban, to leave the capital and pro- 
ceed to his fief at Karra; and, as he distrusted the good-will 
of the people of Dehli, he removed his court to the site of the 
new town of Kilughari, on the Jumna, which had already 
been partially occupied by Kaikubéd.! 

In the second year of Firiz’s reign, Malik Chhaji broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Turki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindustani troops, advanced to- 
wards the capital The Sultan, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Khilji adherents, and his disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies; he then en- 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, even Chhaji himself was spared. In reply to 
the expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise leniency by his unwillingness to shed Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
friends. The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to be a pious Darwesh, Sidi Maula 


1 The exact site of Kilaghari was 8.27. of Hum4ydn’s Tomb and N. by W. of 
Khizrfbad, which latter positions are duly marked in the plan of Dehli which 
illustrates this work. In 1808 the Jumna had materially changed its old bed, 
which lay much to the westward of the course here indicated, following a bend 
inwards, which left Kilighari on a bold promontory.—Journal Archeological 
Society of Dehli, a.p. 1853, p. 52. Cunningham’s Report, 1862-3, p. 38. 


2 Malik Chhaja is stated to have affected all the honours of kingship under the 
title of Mughfs-ud-din. 


ھندوستای خطبہ بنام خوں خوانانید Zia Barni.‏ 
The striking of coin is likewise specified in a subsequent passage.‏ 
gst tle,‏ کہ چندین ماہ درھندوستانں خطبة او خواندند و 
سگہ بنام او زدند .184 p.‏ 
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by name, whom certain conspirators had designed to place 
upon the throne. 

"Alé-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, 
who had been entrusted with the districts of Karra, etc., on 
the defeat of Chhaji, found himself on reaching his govern- 
ment within much of the pernicious influence of the hostile 
Turki adherents of his predecessor, and listening to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced the series of his 
most successful campaigns against the Hindi kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to the acquisition of sufficient 
wealth, by plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower the royal army. Eventually, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection; and the 
Sultin having been deluded into visiting ’Ala-ud-din in his 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping the hand of 
his treacherous nephew.! 


Jaldl-ud-din Firkz Shah. 


No. 120. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. B.M. 


This is a most crude and ill-executed piece, which, though bear- 
ing the name of Dehli on the margin, has every appearance of being 
the produce of dies prepared in ’Al4-ud-din’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conversion of plunder into coin. The legends 
imitate, in their tenor, the conventional epigraphs of the silver coin- 
age, but the characters are badly formed and at times unintelligible. 
This is particularly the case with the marginal legend, where the 
word سک‎ has to be taken for granted, and the date appears as 
,ثمانیں ۲ ستمایں‎ 680 a.H., which is clearly an error. The gold of 
which the piece is composed is unrefined and unequally wrought. 


1 Among the casual incidents mentioned by Zia Barni as occurring during this 
reign, may be noted the famine after the death of Sidi Maula, when wheat rose to 
the price of a ‘‘jital per sir;” the Sultan’s expedition in person to Rantambhor 
in 689 a.n.; the inroad of the Mughals in 691 a..; the Sultan’s march to 
Gwalior in 696 4.5. 
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No. 121 (pl. ii. fig. 50). Sswer. Weight, 168 grs. Deniz. Dates 
observed, .ھ۸‎ 689, 690, 691, 692, 693, 694, 695. 


Small square area, with broad Square area, occupying the 
margin. entire surface of the coin. 
° لا‎ : 

السلطان ا عمظسم wll‏ 

جلال الدنیا والدینں 

ابو المظغر فیروز شاہ cecal col‏ 

poy ae ewes | 

Margin- 


ضرب ھذہ kdl)‏ حضرةۃ دھلی فی سنہ احدي و تسعین و ستمایۂ 


No. 122 (pl. ii. fig. 51). Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse— 1 \ السلطان الاعظم جلال الدنیا و‎ 
Centre, sl فیروز‎ 


Reverse ۱ 
Margin, at qaat aarget Sri Sultdn Jalaludin. 


No. 1238 (pl. ii. fig. 52). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
Obverse— السلطان ااعظم‎ 
الدنیا والدیں-٥ہ ہمت‎ Slo 


No. 124 (pl. ii. fig. 58). Silver and Copper. Weight, 29 grs. 
Obverse—sLs عدل فیروز‎ 


حضرت دھلی ےم 


10 
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THE CONTEMPORARY COINAGE OF BENGAL. 


We now reach a period in the numismatic history of India 
when Bengal had arrived at the honours of a national coinage. 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
series with the Imperial issues, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sulténs of 
Dehli up to the epoch when Firtiz Shéh ITT. (a.n. 754) had 
to abandon for ever, on the part of his dynasty, any pre- 
tence of interference with the southern section of the old 
dominion. The special interest of the Dehli Pathans in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the final close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Shah Afghan carried 
up to Northern India certain modifications and novelties 
in the current coin, which were again imitated and adopted, 
simultaneously with the far more material fiscal reforms 
introduced from below, by Akbar on his recovery of India 
in a.H. 1003; regarding either of which appropriations this 
great Mughal’s laudatory biographers are discreetly silent. 

The passages quoted below,! from Ibn Batutah, will put 


¥ “C'est le Sultan Fakhr eddin, surnommé Fakrah, qui est un souverain dis- 
tingué, aimant les étrangers, surtout les fakirs et les soufis. La royauté de ce 
pays a appartenu au Sultan Nassir eddin, fils du Sultan Ghiyath eddin Balaban, 
ef dont le fils, Mo’izz eddin, fut investi de la souveraineté 4 Dihly. Nassir eddin 
se mit en marche pour combattre ce fils; ils se recontrérent sur les bords du 
fleuve, et leur entrevue fut appelée la rencontre des deux astres heureux. Nous 
avons déja raconté cela, et comment Nassir eddin abandonna l’empire a son fils 
et retourna dans le Bengale. Il y séjourna jusqu’a sa mort, et eut pour succes- 
seur son (autre) fils, Chams eddin, qui, aprés son trépas, fut lui-méme remplacé 
par son fils, Chihab eddin, lequel fut vaincu par son frére, Ghiyath eddin Beha- 
dour Bofrah. Chihab eddin demanda du secours au Sultan Ghiyath eddin 
Toghlok, qui lui en accorda, et fit prisonnier Beh&dour Bofirah. Celui-ci fut 
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the reader in possession of all that is known of the obscure 
local history of the day. The information contributed by the 
acute African traveller is to be found in none of the indi- 
genous authors, who, writing under Imperial inspirations, 
naturally disregarded the annals of a subordinate province, 
however important a part that section of India was destined 
to play in the future of the land. From these and other 


ensuite relaché par le fils de Toghlok, Mohammed, aprés son avénement, & con- 
dition de partager avec lui la royauté du Bengale; mais il se révolta contre lui, 
et Mohammed lui fit la guerre jusqu’a ce qu’il le tuat. 11 nomma alors gouver- 
neur de ce pays un de ses beaux-fréres, que les troupes massacrérent. لف“‎ Chah, 
qui se trouvait alors dans le pays de Lacnaouty, s’empara de la royauté du 
Bengale. Quand Fakhr eddin vit que la puissance royale était sortie de la famille 
du Sultan Nassir eddtn, dont il était un des affranchis (ou clients), il se révolta 
a 00 سد کاو ان‎ [Son&rgaon] et dans le Bengale, et se déclara indépendant. 
Une violente inimitié survint entre lui et "Aly Chah. Lorsqu’arrivaient le temps 
de l’hiver et la saison des boues, Fakhr eddin faisait une incursion sur le pays 
de Lacnaouty, au moyen du fleuve, sur lequel il était puissant. Mais quand 
revenaient les jours ou il ne tombe pas de pluie, ’Aly Chah fondait sur le Bengale 
par la voie de terre, & cause de la puissance qu'il avait sur celle-ci.”—Vol. iv. p. 
212. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 198. 

“Les autres émirs s’enfuirent prés du Sultan Chams eddin, fils du sultan 
Nasir eddin, fils du sultan Ghiyath eddin Balaban, et se fixérent 4 sa cour. . 
Les émirs fugitifs séjournérent prés du sultan Chams eddin. Dans la suite, celui- 
ci mourut, léguant le tréne & son fils Chihab eddin. Ce prince succéda 8 son 
pére; mais son frére cadet, Ghiyéth eddin Behadotr Botrah (ce dernier mot 
signifie, dans la langue indienne, /e notr, زالا ى‎ , Je vainquit, s’empara du 
royaume, et tua son frére Kothloi Khan, ainsi que la plupart de ses autres 
fréres. Deux de ceux-ci, les sultan Chihab eddin, et Nasir eddin, s’enfuirent 
prés de Toghlok, qui se mit en marche avec eux, afin de combattre le fratricide. 
11 laissa dans son royaume son fils Mohammed en qualité de vice-roi, et s’avanca 
en hate vers le pays de Lacnaouty. 11 s’en rendit maitre, ft prisonnier son sultan 
Ghiyath eddin Behadofr et reprit avec ce captif le chemin de sa capitale.”— 
Vol. ili. p. 210. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 128. 

Ibn Batutah himself was, however, by no means infallible; for instance, on one 
occasion he makes Bahfdur the son of N4&sir-ud-din instead of the grandson (iii. 
179, 210; iv. 213). Dr. Lee’s version again, in omitting the intermediate name 
of N&sir-ud-din, skips a generation, and makes Shams-ud-din Firdz a son of 
Balban (p. 128). 
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incidental materials I have constructed a genealogical tree 
of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded Nasir-ud-din Mahmiad, 
the son of Balban, whose undisturbed return into Bengal has 
been already noticed. 


Suitdn Balban, Emperor of India. 


Mohamad (Shahid). Nasir-ud-din Mahmid, Bagh Khan, of Bengal. 
Kai Khusri. | | | 
Sultdn Rukn-ud-din Shams-ud-din 
Mv’izz-ud-din Kai K4as, 7:۶۵2 Sh&h, 
Kaikubaéd, King of Bengal. King of Bengal. 
Emperor of Dehii. 
| au | 1 
Shah4b-ud-din NaAsir-ud-din. Ghias-ud-din Kutli 0+ 
Bughrd Shah, Bahadur, 
King of Bengal. King of Bengal. 


The coins of Rukn-ud-din Kai Kaus, discovered in the cele- 
brated Kooch Bahar hoard,' had already enabled me to correct 
the erroneous statement of Zia Barni? as to the length of the 
reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrdé Khan, of Bengal, in 
virtue of the sustained series of dates 691-695, still legible 
on the pieces in question. The inscription I am now able to 
quote establishes more definitely Kai Kais’s position as local 


1 Colonel J. C. Haughton, to whom we are indebted for the knowledge of this 
trowvaille, was so obliging as to furnish me with some interesting details of the 
site of discovery and illustrations of the neighbouring localities:—‘‘ The place 
where the coin was found is about three miles S.W. of Deenhatta, not far from 
the Temple of Kunteswaree (or Komit Eswaree) on the banks of the river Dhurla. 
Near to this temple is a place called Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which 
are the ruins of Kuntesur Rfja’s capital, called Kunteswaree-Pat, consisting of a 
mound of considerable extent, which has been surrounded with several ditches 
and walls, which are again protected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous 
mounds of nearly 100 feet high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was 
deposited, were ordinary brass lotahs, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, 
but in lieu thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron 
apike passing from side to side.” 

3 Calcutta text, 451; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 406; Jour. R.A.S. ii, N.S. pp. 180, 
188; Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 80, 118. 
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sovereign of Bengal in 697 a.H., confessing allegiance to the 
supreme Sultan ’Alé-ud-din, “ Sikander us Séni;” and it لہ‎ 
cially confirms the fact already testified to by Mir Khusru 
(p. 140, ante)! and Ibn Batutah, that he was the “son of 
Mahmid, son of the Emperor” (Balban); a descent the coins 
are careful to indicate in the unusual iteration of 


سلطان ہن سلطان oy‏ سلطان 


Rukn-ud-din Kai Kaus of Bengal. 
No. 125 (pl. vi. fig. 2). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. 
Lakhnauti, a.H. 691, 6938, 694, 695. 


yp لی‎ gh kL! 
١ pall, الدنما‎ S$ 
x a er) 


بسن سلطان بن سلطان | 
ضرب dill dd‏ ہحضرت لکھنوتی سنة خمس وتسعیں وستمأایہ-طنج ہ235 


N. Translation of an Inscription of Kai Kaus found among the 
ruins at Gunga Rampur, near Dindjpur. 

“This Musjid was built in the reign of the king of kings, Rukn ud dupy4 wa 
ud din, the Shadow of God upon earth, Hui Kdis Shah, son of Mahmid, son of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Khalifah of the Lord, Assister of the Amir ul 
Méminin, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his government—by instructions 
of the Khusru of the age, Shah&b ul Hak wa ud din, Sikandar us Sani, the Ulugh 
A’azim, Hum4yin Zafar Khan .... of the empire, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and his government, and extend his years, ... . and under his own 
royal superintendence and orders, on the 1st of Muharram, a.H. 697.” 


I am indebted to Colonel Nassau Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription, which was prepared by 
٠... “ازپدرآمدن شاہجھان کیکاوس بربرادر‎ 


—Lucknow, lithographed edition of the Kirdn us S"adain, a.u. 1261, p. 102; and 
Prof. Cowell, in J.4.8. Bengal, 1860, p. 234. 
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him as a mere basis for a more complete rendering, when the 
text of the inscription itself could be defined and determined. 
Unfortunately there is no transcript or facsimile of the Persian 
epigraph in this country, so that neither Col. Lees nor myself 
deem it desirable to alter or amend in any respect the simple 
outline at present available. 


BENGAL MINTS. 


With a view to obviate needless breaks in the continuity 
of the leading subject of the coins of the Dehli Pathans, it 
may be as well to take this opportunity of disposing of the 
geographical relations of the southern mints, irrespective of 
the epochal order of their occupation as towns, or their eleva- 
tion into guasi-capitals, invested with the faculty of coining 
the king’s money. 

The most interesting details furnished by the Bengal coins 
are those which illustrate the geographical distribution of the 
chief seats of government. Unlike the Northern Muslims, 
who, in the difficulty of moving the Eastern hosts, conven- 
tionally deemed essential to an Imperial progress, over the 
imperfect highways of Hindustan, confined themselves ordi- 
narily to one fixed metropolis, the kings of Bengal enjoyed 
facilities of river communication almost unprecedented : their 
Various capitals, situated within easy distance of each other, 
were at all times accessible by water,—a differently constructed 
State barge secured at any season free approach to the sea- 
board cities of the great Ganges, or to the towns on the narrow 
channels of the western streams. These frequent regal visita- 
tions are incidentally recorded on the coinage of the day, by 
the insertion of the prefix of — ,d> to the name of the 
selected residence, which term colloquially marked the presence 
of royalty within the limits of the favoured fiscal division. 
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The leading mint cities were seven in number—No. I, 
Lakhnauti ;| 2, Firtizdbad; 3, Satgaon; and 4, Shahr Nau, 
in Western Bengal, afterwards called Jannatdbdd; with 5, 
Sondrgaon; and 6, Mw azamabdd, in the eastern division of 
the province; and 7, Ghtdspur. 

2. 717124047 (Pandtia), in addition to the preferential 
Hazrat,® is styled variously Baldat and dis tll aly “ fortified 
city,” a specification which probably refers to the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of Akddlah, so celebrated 
in the military annals of the time. 

e e e e a7 ۰ 

3. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of عرصۂ‎ (Atrium), 
a term which, in India, came to be conventionally used for 
a tract or geographical division of country,’ a sense which 
would well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the 
third circle of government of Bengal proper.* In the reign 
of ’Azam the mint specification is more directly brought into 
association with the town itself in the seemingly more definite 
localization involved in the word قصبة‎ > 

1 See note, p. 107, supra. 

* ک“ حضرة‎ Preesentia, Majestas; urbs, in qua est regis sedes.” Dr. Blochmann 
has an interesting article on the Antiquities of Panda in the Proceedings As. Soc. 
Bengal, April, 1870, p. 120. 

: عرہ 7 زمیں‎ in Persian means “surface of the earth.’ Sir Henry Elliot 
remarks, ‘‘The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of country 
larger than 2 Pergunnah were رشق‎ dloes دواد بت ہدیار,عرصۂ‎ and اقطاع‎ : 
— Glossary of Indian Terms, sub vocee, “ Circar.’’ 

4 215 Barni, in introducing his narrative of Tughlak Sh4h’s expedition to 
Bengal (a.u. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the three divisions of 
“‘Lakhnauti, Sonfrgaon, and Satgaon” (p. 450, printed edition). 

The Ain-i-Akbari, in the sixteenth century a.p. thus refers to Satgaon, ) 6 
are two emporiums a mile distant from each other; one called Satgaon, and the 
other Hoogly with its dependencies; both of which are in the possession of the 


Europeans.”—Gladwin, ii. p. 15. See also Rennell, p. 57; Stewart's Bengal, 
pp. 186, 240, 248, 330. 


s From ne ‘amputavit;” hence i.25 ‘“oppidum, vel potior, precipua 


pars oppidorum.” . 
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4, Shahr Nau I suppose to have been the intitulation of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti:! it 


rn 


is variously denominated as the simple ’Arsat or عرصة المعمورۃ‎ 
(populous, richly cultivated).2 This progressively less appro- 
priate name may be supposed to have merged into the official 
Jannatabad, which follows in mint sequence. 

5. Sondrgaon, as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 


1 The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Colonel Yule remarks) deter- 
mines for medieval geography the contested site of Nicolo Conti’s Cernove. The 
Venetian traveller in the East in the early part of the fifteenth century is recorded 
to have said that ‘‘ he entered the mouth of the river Ganges, and, sailing up it, 
at the end of fifteen days he came to a large and wealthy city called Cernove. . . 
On both banks of the stream there are most charming villas and plantations and 
gardens. . . . Having departed hence, he sailed up the river Ganges for the space 
of three months, leaving behind him four very famous cities, and landed at an 
extremely powerful city called Maarazia, . . . having spent thirteen days ‘on an 
expedition to some mountains to the eastward in search of carbuncles,’ . . he 
returned to the city of Cernove, and thence proceeded to Buffetania.""—The 
travels of Nicolo Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11. 

See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 508; and Murray’s Travels in Asia, ii. 11. 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be found in 
‘‘ Da Asia de Jo&o0 de Barros’ (Lisbon, 1777, vol. iv. [viii.], p. 465, et seg.). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with “‘El Rey Mamud de Bengala’”’ 
(the king whom Shir Sh4h eventually overcame), the name of Shahr Nau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Gaur, which is described as ‘‘ A 
principal Cidade deste Reino he chamada Gouro, situada nas correntes do Gange, 
e dizem ter de comprido tres leguas das nossas, e duzentos mil vizinhos” (p. 458). 
Satigam makes a prominent figure on the map, and Sornagam is located on a 
large island within the Delta, the main stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or left bank of the estuary. 

More modern accounts of the old city may be found in Purchas, i. 579; 
Churchill, viii. 54; also Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, London, 1788, 
p- 55; Stewart, p. 44; and in a special work entitled ‘The Ruins of Gour,” 
illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muhammadan 
edifices extant in 1817, by H. Creighton, 4to., London, Black, Parbury, & Allen. 
See also Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, sud voce, Gour Brahmin. 

2 The adjective (derived from jac colutt) will admit of other meanings, and, 
if understood as applying to a town, might signify ‘ well built,” locally pakke. 
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designation of ,حضرة جلال‎ Hazrat-i-Jaldl, a title which it 
eventually had to cede to its rival Mu’azamébad. 

6. Mu’asamdbad. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, which, however, seems to 
have been founded by Sikandar bin Ili4s about 758-759 a.n., 
when his own coins record that he himself assumed the title of 
,المعظم‎ without trenching upon the superlative wae ,الا‎ usually 
reserved for the reigning monarch, his father. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sondrgaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the governmental 
centre implied in the اقلیم معظمآباں‎ of 760 .حدہ‎ to the sab 
ables ,المعظم‎ “the great city of ”'قفطفصدعوئط(‎ of about 
780 a.H., till, on the disappearance of the name of Sonargaon 
from the marginal records of the general currency, the new 
metropolis appropriates to itself the immemorial حضرة جال‎ 
of Eastern Bengal.} 

I refer for the moment to No.7, Ghédspuir, which Col. Haugh- 
ton informs me is near Gaur, about one mile N.W. of Maldah ; 
and I take the opportunity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of Jannatdbdd, an epithet which is erroneously stated 
to have been given by Humayin to the re-edified Lakhnauti,’ 
is here seen to have been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of India made its way into Bengal. 

1 Dr. Blochmann remarks in regard to the site of this city—‘ The two mints, 
Mu’azamabad and Ghiaspar, of Thomas, can perhaps be verified ; the former is 
probably the same as Mu’azzampar in Sonargaon, the latter belongs to Lakhnauti.’» 
—Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, April, 1870, p. 121. 


2 Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 11; Stewart’s Bengal, 124. Bengal itself was called 
الملاں‎ die “The Paradise of Regions.” Ibn Batutah, iv. p. 210, says the 
Persians called Bengal g42)} دوزخ ہر‎ ‘ce qui signifie,’ en arabe, “un enfer 

۰ ٠ ; 
rempli de biens.”’ (The original Arabic text quotes the passage in imperfect 
Porsian 28 dan} ہور‎ (cust jy), Marsden, Num. Orient. بج‎ 578, gives a coin 
of ’Ala-ud-din Husain Sh&h, of a.s. 917, purporting to have been struck at 
“6 Jannatdbdd.” 
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The single item remaining to be mentioned in regard to 
the later mints is the substitution of the word 423 in lieu of 
sols! as the prefix to Firdz4béd, in parallel progress towards 
centralization with the mint phraseology adopted in the case 
of Satgaon. 


THIRTEENTH Kine (a4.H. 695; .ھ۸‎ 1295). 


On the assassination of his father, in the camp of ’Al4-ud- 
din, in Ramazan, ۸,۰ 695, Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim? was ele- 
vated to the throne of Hindistén. His mother, Malika-i- 
Jahén, who retained her influence in the city of Dehli, in her 
haste to secure a representative of royalty, selected him in 
preference to the proper heir, Arkali Khan, who was absent 
at his post at Multan. This gave Ibrahim a temporary 
existence as a king,—a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a minor, he was neither entitled nor fitted to hold. 
’ Alé-ud-din, having already at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of the Dakhan supplying him with unlimited 
means of increasing his forces and conciliating wavering oppo- 
nents, had merely to advance on the capital to put an end to 
the rule of the boy Sultan, whose safety was for a time 
‘ secured by a precipitate flight to Multan. 


1 sl, “regio,” also “oppidum.” The plurals are said to vary, in correspond- 
ence with the independent meanings, as oly and بلدان‎ -5 
خطاب شد‎ sl ابراھیم‎ Pleo مل رکن الدین‎ 
—T&rikh Mubfrak بنطفطھ‎ MS.; and 2164 Barni, text, p. 184. 
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No. 126 (pl. ii. fig. 54). Silver. Weight, 167 grs. Dehli, a.n. 695. 
Unique. (Lord Auckland’s collection, B.M.) 


السلطلان الاعظم السلط۹ان الاعظم 

رکن الدنیا و الدین جلال الدنیا و الدین 

ابو ا مظذر ابراهیم sls‏ فیروز شساہ نساصر 
Margin—‏ 


ضرب ھذا القضة ہحضرت دھلی سنہ خمس و تسعین و ستمایه 


The modification in the general tenor of the legends of this piece 
seems to mark the confessed insecurity of the rule of the new king ; 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultan at full length 
looks like an appeal to the allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in favour of the direct line against 
the threatened claims of the too-powerful nephew. The usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct Al Must’agim 
is replaced by the attribution to the deceased Firiz Shah of the 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of Nasir Amir al Miminin. 


No. 127 (pl. ii. fig. 55). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. Rare. 
Obverse—.S\ و‎ Lis! السطان ااعظم رکن‎ 
ابراھیم شاہ ہن فیروز شانہے٭:ٴ:ہ ہ20‎ 


No. 128. Copper. Weight, 59 grs. New variety. Similar in 
types to No. 52, pl. ii. My cabinet. 


السلطان الاعظم Obverse—‏ 
ابر sls pad‏ نی فیر وز Reverse—s\s‏ 


No. 129 (pl. ii. fig. 56). Copper. Weight, 38 grs. Rare. 
Obverso—s\'; عدل ابراھیم‎ 
Reverso—s ss ہن فیروز‎ 
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7 ہہ ہس ہہ zs‏ 
tere‏ کل ہت 


8 Se eee 

کت یو 4° جو حور ےن 
سی i‏ پوت tee,‏ ہت ہے 
کش یل سے x‏ ہے 

Sa‏ ےھ ہے 
حر 


ome - oe, 
TE a tins ےر‎ 


A> Cw ا‎ 





»Ats-up-pin’s ARCHES AT THE Kurs (with the annexed Hindi columns in the 
background), from a sketch by J. Fergusson, Esq. 


“The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, but in the great 
range of arches on the western side, extending north and south for about 885 feet, and 
consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches ; the central one 22 feet wide and 58 
high ; the larger side arches 24 feet 4 inches." —Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, ii. 
p. 649. 


FourteentH Kine (4.8. 695-715; a.p. 1295-1315). 


*Alé-ud-din Muhammad Shah went through the almost 
needless form of a double coronation ; he clearly felt himself 
already Sultan of his own delegated domains, as well as of 
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his recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo- 
ment he let fall the too-confiding hand of the monarch to 
whom he owed so much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and murdered; he therefore lost no time in assuming the 
insignia of royalty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
Ramazan, a.H. 695. This act, as it were, constituted the sym- 
bolical assumption of the regal turband of the south; he had 
still to win the jeweled tiara of Imperial Dehli. In the attain- 
ment of this object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, but the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at the capital and the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. His 
catapults, instead of projecting hard stones against the city 
walls, were employed, as toys, in scattering largesses among 
the greedy multitude, for which purpose the unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula! were peculiarly appropriate. 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in his own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 50 mans of 
gold. And so the Indian world welcomed him, it might be 
said, in the words of the Latin poet— 


dabant olim; melius nunc omen in auro est; ''‏ 7۳3ھ“ 
Ovid Fast, i. 220.‏ 
On the 22nd Zi’l hijjah, 695, the new Sultan was formally‏ 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Prithvi Raja.”‏ 
I will not attempt to recapitulate the political events of‏ 
this long reign; they were of the ordinary character—insur-‏ 
rections,’ invasions of the Mughals, one of which claims a‏ 


* The daily distribution amounted to , ‘3 js | پے سن‎ ‘five mans of star gold.” 
See also note under coin No. 131, page 169. 

3 Térikh ’Alfi; Elliot's Historians, iii. 69. 

One of these revolts was nearly fatal to the Sultan’s life, another was so far‏ ؟ 
remarkable that, while the Sultan was occupied in the siege of Rantambhor, a‏ 
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separate notice in some detail, and the repeated ا‎ 

Malik N&éib Kafdr, who had latterly taken his master’s place 
in command of the army in the Dakhan, and who, in the end, 
availed himself of that master’s dying hours to forward his 
own intrigues against the lawful heirs of the throne. ’Alé- 
ud-din died of dropsy in his palace at Dehli on the 8th of 
Shawwél, 715 a.u.} 

There are some incidents in ’Al4-ud-din’s story which more 
nearly concern these numismatic chronicles, such as his as- 
sumption of the title of the Second Alexander, and a notion 
entertained of a new religion, of which he was to be the 
oracle, both of which items are testified to by the coins. 
But the most curious record of this Sultan’s reign is his 
attempt to increase his tod-costly army by administrative 
regulations which should lower the prices of provisions and 
other necessaries of life, while it crops out, in an obscure way, 
that he contemplated a simultaneous reduction in the silver 
tankah? from 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit of his 


turbulent man called H4ji Maula succceded in getting possession of the royal 
palace at Dehli, and absolutely elevated a puppet king, in the shape of a de- 
scendant of ’Ali, who, however, only enjoyed the doubtful dignity for a few days, 
for which he paid the forfeit of his head.—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 176. 


1 The death of ’Al4-ud-din is now pretty well determmed as having occurred 
on the 8th of Shaww4l, a.n.715. Although Mir Khusru, in one instance, makes 
it the 7th (Khizr Khan and Dewal Raéni), in another of his works he fixes the 
death of the one king and the accession of ms other at (زشو ال دو چھار)‎ 
or 8th of Shaww4l (Diw4n Bakiya Nakfya) (Dehli Archeological Journal, 1858, 
p. 89). The T&rikh Mubérak Sh&hi confirms the date of the 8th. 


2 Ferishtah’s account of the weights and measures of this period is as follows: 
‘«In order to comprehend the true value of the money of that day, it is proper to 
state that a tankah was equal to a éola in weight, whether of gold or silver; and 
a tankah of silver was equal to 50 jitals. The jéital was a small copper coin, the 
weight of which is not now known: some conceive it was a to/a, while others are 
of opinion that the jital, like the pice of the present day, weighed 1% ‘ola. The 
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own payments to the Sipdhis.' We have no specimens of 
these so inappropriately called *Adalis, but we meet with 
them on the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(a.H. 725), to which occasion it may be as well to defer a 
more extended notice of them. The associate operation upon 
the prices of provisions has a far more general interest ; as 
although the machinery employed implied a certain amount 
of force and compulsion, the main object was sought to be 
obtained by taking payment of the revenue in kind, the esta- 
blishment of royal granaries, state advances to merchants,* 
and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating the 
supply of the capital. So that, in effect, the official rates for 
the metropolis do not depart greatly from what might be 
styled the normal scale of prices, when distributed over an 
average of town municipalities ; and this quasi-equity is 
indeed supported by the natural open-market rates obtain- 
ing at a later period, when money may have been supposed 
to have fallen in relative value. 


man of the time of Jalal-ud-din (Firaz) weighed 40 sirs, and each sir weighed 
24 tolas.”—Ferishtah (Briggs), vol. i. p. 360, Bombay text, p. 199. 


1 T obtain this information, in somewhat of an obscure form, from the Tarikh 
’ Alfi, otherwise called the Khazéin ul Futtih, of Mir Khusru—a curious and 
somewhat rare prose work of that celebrated poet. The fancies and metaphors 
of Persian verse are here untrammelled by the requirements of metre, and the 
author has an opportunity, of which he has availed himself to the full, of indulging 
in quips and quirks, and verbal conceits, that a European interpreter scarcely 
thanks him for. The work is otherwise highly valuable as a contemporary narra- 
tive of some of the events of ’Al&-ud-din’s reign, extending from ۰ھ‎ 695 to 710. 
My own copy of the work was made for me at Dehli, in 1853, from the original 
MS. in the possession af Naw&b Amin-ud-din Ahmad Kh4n, of Lohard, under 
the supervision of our most learned “ Sadr ul Sadar,’ Maulavi Sadr-ud-din, who 
has added an elaborate commentary and marginal notes to all the difficult pas- 
sages. See also Elliot’s Historians, ili. 67; J.R.A.S. iii. N.S., 6+ 


We learn incidentally that the Mudtdnis were the leading traders of the day.‏ ۶٭ 
—J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 81.‏ 
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’Af-up-pin Munamman’s Enrorcep Rarss or Parces or Provisrons, 


ETC. 
۰ھ‎ A.D. 
703-715 =1803-1315. 
Wheat, doom 2 2 ww wee ,| Oper man. | ےت‎ yitals.? 


Barley, p> © 2 6 - مه‎ ee ew 7 4 7 

Rice, عز‎ husk, Jls . . . 1. . 7 58 رز‎ 

Mash, ماش‎ vetch (Phaseolus radiatus), ‘ 5. ٛزی‎ 
5 


Nakhid, ox, pulse (Cicer arietinum). 7 
Moth, dy ge, lentil (Phaseolus acontte- 


JOUUS): a ای یی ےه‎ cw 3 8 Cs; 
Sugar, sib. 2... نے‎ te] pera, | 12, 
Brown sugar, شکر سرخ‎ (3 Gur) . . 7 ے٤‎ 4, 


Butter, روغن ستور‎ , 6974 (gS). - «| Obst | 1, 
Oil of Sesamum, ASU ٭ روغن‎ oe ey 


Salt C63. 6. 6 . . ww . edt DR mans. | 5 7 


عم 
ود 
w‏ 


The jétal, as will hereafter appear, is =! of a silver tankah 


1 Calcutta printed edition of the text of Zi& Barni, pp. 305, 310, and inde- 
pendent MSS.; also Tabak&t-i Akbari MS., E.I.H., No. 997, p. 61. Briggs’s 


return of the price of wheat is erroneous: the درمنی‎ “per man,” of the original 
had been corrupted into زدو ہنی‎ hence the statement of “73 jitals per domuny.” 
Elliot's Historians, iii, 192. The Bombay text of Ferishtah is right in the 

), p- 196. See also Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 25, Major 08 


excellent translation of Zia Barni, with comments by Dr. Blochmann. I have 
adopted Dr. Blochmann’s emendation of the Persian text of the Bibliotheca Indica 


in as far as refers to دو ونیم‎ “24” after نیٹ‎ “salt,” in lieu of the printed 
رید و‎ which, however, is very constant in the various MSS. ; but I retain ug ترک‎ 
even as I adhere to the pronunciation of Kohrdm, on the faith of the local speech 
of the present day. 
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of 175 grs.; at the exchange of 2s. per tankah, the jital 
would therefore correspond in value to 14 farthing, or 
rather less, as the 2s. is a very high rate of exchange for 
the old silver piece. The Dehli sir, of an approximate date, 
is stated to have been 70 miskdls, and the man 40 sirs.! 
Now, taking the weight of the miskd/ at the even average of 
72 grains, the sir would range at 5040 grains (or 720 grains 
less than the Troy pound of 5760 grains), and the man would 
amount to 201,600 grains, or 35 lbs. troy, and 28°8 lbs. avoir- 
dupois, or a little over the quarter of a hundredweight, or 
less than half a bushel of wheat.2 To complete the evidence 
contributed by this foreign statician, we must examine a 
second or alternative test, which he introduces, apparently for 
the more ready comprehension of the western world, in the 
form of a parallel estimate of the Indian man under its equi- 
valent in Egyptian dirhams. Of these latter, 1022 are stated 
to correspond in weight with the Dehli sir. Now, although 
the dirhams of the Mamluks of Egypt of this period, in 
their tangible and once current form, would only lead to end- 
less complications as bases of calculation,® yet the guasi-theo- 
retical scheme of the normal Arabian system of the relative 
weights of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approxima- 
tion to the return obtained from the simple calculation just 


1 Le riti (rot?) de l’Inde, qui porte le nom de sir ,دسر"‎ pése 70 mithkals, qui, 
estimés en dirhems d’Egypte, en valent 102%. Quarante sir forment un mann 
مہ وأ حد‎ OD ne غثعصدہہ‎ pas dans |'Inde la méthode de mesurer les grains. 
—Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 212. 

I see that Colonel Yule, in his “ Cathay and the way thither” (Hakluyt Society) 
ii. 458, has adopted the French estimate of the man, t.e. 28°78 lbs. 

2 A bushel of wheat is estimated to weigh 60 lbs. avoirdupois.—McCulloch, 
Com. Dict. p. 1397. Prinsep, with less exact data, made the bushel 80 Ibs. 
avoirdupois.— Useful Tables, p. 113. 

3 Eighteen specimens I have weighed in the B.M., ranging within the period 
of a.u. 655 and 747, vary to the extent of from 37 grains up to 63. 

11 
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formulated. Whatever may have been the weight of the miskdl 
proper in various localities, in many cases the dindr continued 
to be a miskdl pure and simple; and theory was ordinarily 
consistent in recognising the weight of the silver dirham as 
7-10ths of the gold piece. Under this aspect we have to 
examine a new scale of proportions: the latest and most ex- 
haustive authority, M. Queipo,! has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian miskd/ at 4-666 grammes, or 
72۰:007 grains. This return will make the dirham equal to 
60۰405 grains, the sir=5174 grains, and the man=206,983- 
grains, or over 29 Ibs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by 
the French editors of Ibn Batutah,? in regard to that African 
traveller’s independent comparisons of Dehli weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return. 
The man of Dehli is stated, on repeated occasions in the Arabic 
text, to be equivalent to 20 Barbary ratis, or 25 Egyptian 
yatis, and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modern commentators as corresponding to two-thirds of a 
French kilogramme of 15,482°35 grains troy, or 14 ratis=1 
kilogramme, which makes the man equal to 28°78 Ibs. 
avoirdupois. 

1 Don V. Queipo, in his Essai sur les Systemes Métriques et Monétaires des 
anciens peuples (Paris, 1859), makes the Almoravide dindr, theoretical weight, 
3:960 grammes ; general weight, 3°945 grammes. The Arabic dindr, theoretical 
weight, 4۰260 grammes; general weight, 4۰228 grammes. The miskdl (Arabic) 
of Egypt, theoretical weight, 4°720 grammes; general weight, 4۰666 grammes. 

2 MM. C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti. Paris edition (Société Asiatique) 
A.D. 1855. 

Ibn Batutah tells us that the man of Dehli was equal to 20 rafis of Barbary 


call‏ عشرون hp 490 Ly tally‏ والرطل Gad!‏ عشرون رطلامن 
iv. p. 210.‏ والرطل Adal!‏ عشروں and again—iy) ts “Wb,‏ 
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I do not follow out in further detail these western com- 
parisons, which are in a measure speculative, as I am 
satisfied to accept what may be termed the internal evi- 
dence as my test. Tried by this criterion, India at the 
present day furnishes a very complete series of man 
weights,! which all the incidental changes of time and the 
imperfectly preserved units of scattered localities have but 
very slightly removed from the standard testified to by the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of 
the Hijrah. 

Any attempt to determine with precision the authoritative 
weight of the man or other measures of grain, must be asso- 
ciated with the crucial test of corroborative coin equivalents. 
From time immemorial, in India, coins had been, to all 
intents and purposes, weights; pieces of money, in our sense 
of the term, having grown out of the archaic use of sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following the 
popular form of small square or oblong plates of silver, de- 
signated by the appropriate name of Purdnas (CTY “old”). 
But when these crude sections of metal, like the link of the 


1 The local mans approximating to this weight still in use in 1821 a.p. may be 
cited in alphabetical order. 


lbs. oz. dr. Ibs. oz. dr. 
Anjar, Bhuj..........ses00 27 3 8 Madras ومجصصص ہی‎ 25 0 0 
Anjengo, Travancore... 28 0 0 Madura مھ تییی٭ء‎ 25 0 4 
Bangalore .....ssceseesee 25 0 0 Mangalor مب‎ 28 2 4 
Belgaum ا1ء‎ cove 26 38 15 Negapatam 1ء‎ 25 0 0 
Bellary می‎ 25 6 0 Onor, in Canara........ 28 8 0 
» (nan for cotton) 26 5 4 Ujjal سمستھمییبٗممسوھ‎ 33 5 13 
Bombay .......- ە‎ 28 0 0 Pondicherry ہے‎ 25 14 54 
Carwa, Canara .......0. 26 0 0 Quilon, Travancore...... 27 5 8 
Canara, ordinarily ...... 28 0 0 Sankaridrag, Carnatic... 25 0 0 
Cochin, Malabar........ . 27 211 Seringapatam—light... 24 4 8 
Puna (man for metals) 27 9 9% 7 heavy.. 33 15 12 
Koté, Ajmir صء‎ . 80 0 0 Trichinopoly .......0e++ 25 0 0 


—Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 115; and Mr. W. H. Bayley’s MS. Notes. 
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knight’s chain, passed into the more advanced grade of 
“coined money,” they were still scrupulously made to contri- 
bute to the double purpose of measures of metallic value and 
officially recognized weights.! Their importance, in the latter 
capacity, consisting in their furnishing readily available tests 
of any disputed higher weights or measures, so liable to be 
tampered with by shopkeepers from all time and among all 
nations.? So completely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, that in later days, under Sikandar bin Buhlol 
(a.H. 854-894), the idea was conceived of extending the 
already mixed duties of the public coinage into a means of 
determining measures of length, so that the sufficiency of 
the cloth merchant’s yard should be instantaneously checked 
by the very money of the customer in which he was to 
receive payment, The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples were first 
emancipating themselves from the inconveniences of crude 
barter, and replacing undefined handsful by specific mea- 
sures of weight, may be traced back to the first contact of 
the Aryans and the Indigénes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon the urban communities of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidence in the composite table 
of weights preserved in “the Laws of Manu,” of contribu- 
tions from the independent resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 

1 There is a special injunction in Manu, addressed to the King—‘ Let all 
weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him 
re-examine them.”——Manu, viii. 42. 

2 'Al4-ud-din had great trouble with this class of his subjects; and among the 
punishments awarded for short weights, we find a very distinct provision for the 
pound of flesh. “Whatever was found deficient” in the articles purchased was 


made up by “flesh equal to the deficiency,” cut from the seller’s “two cheeks” 
(buttocks].—Regulation 4, J.A.8.B. 1870, p. 39. Elliot’s Historians, iii. 197. 
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ready standard of barley—a grain they held in high honour, 
and beyond the cultivation of which their herdsmen do not 
seem to have progressed in the Vedic age.' As intelligence 
advanced, and the subtle faculties of the exotic mind were 
brought into play, the tendency was clearly towards in- 
finitesimals, so that the checks and counter checks laid down 
are found to include every shade of variety of the produce of 
the soil that human ingenuity could set against each other.’ 
It was the duty of barley to testify against mustard-seed if 
the latter failed in its full maturity ; mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppy-seed, which 
again had to go through the severe trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust. Encouraged by these tangible 
minutiz, the Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon 
the introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so that measures of weight vanished into thin air (to an 
extent to defy the keenest modern Microscopist).3 But in all 


1 ‘Wilson’s Rig Veda, i. pp. xli., lvii.; and iii. p. xi. Max Miiller (Chips, i. حر‎ 
31) renders this as ‘corn;” he does not say wheat. The adherence to reckon- 
ing by barley-corns is curiously shown in the later Vedic literature, where, in 
spite of the presence of the rati, “the bar of gold” is defined “as of the size of 
three barley-corns.’’—Weber, Zeitschrift, xv. (1861), 139. Prof. Weber further 
remarks that the term masha is not found at all in texts supposed to be Vedic. 

2 “ Manu, viii. 181. Those names of copper, silver, and gold [weights] which 
are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, I will now 
comprehensively explain. 132. The very small mote which may be discerned in 
a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, and men call it a 
trasarenu. 133. Eight of those trasarenus are supposed equal in weight to one 
minute poppy-seed (/ikhyd), three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed (rdja sarshapa), and three of these last to a white mustard-seed (gaura- 
sarshapa). 134, Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley-corn 
(yava), three such barley-corns to one Arishnale [raktika], five krishnalas of gold 
are one mdsha.”’ etc. 

3 “Manu, YAsnavatxya, and NArapa, trace all weights from the least 
visible quantity, which they concur in naming trasarénu (WAC), and describ- 
ing as the very small mote which may be discerned in @ sunbeam passing 
through ‘a lattice.’ Writers on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm that 
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cases of the more clearly defined weights of Manu, there 
seems to have been a serious intent and supposed power of 
proof by the test of seeds, balanced against other varieties of 
seed. The altered conditions of culture, and the uncertainty 
of the exact locality which furnished the data for ancient 
calculations, may deny us the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme; but there is no doubt that the early tables 
were designed to supply a normal and ever ready criterion 
by means of single or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, 
which from time immemorial had centered in the convenient 
goldsmith’s rat, which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such universal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
be essentially traditional; and it is from this starting point, 
or unit in the ascending scale, that the purely Indian weights 
proceed, each, in its turn again, following some readily acces- 
sible product of nature peculiar to the soil. 

’Alé-ud-din, as we have seen, was particular about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of current money ought so to fit in with 
and confirm the estimated amount of the man as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. Neither the 175 


a trasarénu contains 30 paramdnu, or atoms: they describe the ¢rasarénu in words 
of the same import with the definitions given by Manv, and they furnish another 
name for it, vans?, According to them, 86 vansis make one marichi, or sensible 
portion of light... . Writers on medicine trace this weight (the rati) from the 
smallest sensible quantity in another order. 
30 paramdnus, or atoms=1 trasarénu or vansi. 
86 vansi=1 marichi, or sensible quantity of light. 
6 marichis =1 rdgted, or black mustard-seed. 
3 rdgicds =1 shershapa, or white mustard-seed. 
8 shershapas=1 yava, or barley-corn. 
4 yavas=1 gunjd or raktikd. 
A raktikd is also said to be equal to 4 grains of rice in the husk,”—Sir Wm. 
Jones’s Works, viii. p. 870. 
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grain tankahs (the old sataraktika=100 ratis), nor the newly- 
devised ’adalis of 140 grains (80 ratis), will divide into the 
equivalent number of grains now assigned to the man; but, 
strange to say, the ancient purdnas, whose modern representa- 
tives abound in the coinage of the day, taken at the rate of 
32 rats, or 56 grains, fill in the exact sum of 201,600 grains, 
without even the break of a fraction, either in the totals of 
the sir or the man: 90 purdnas represent the sir, and 3,600 
give the measure of the man. The ratis, however, in either 
case are uneven, viz., 2880 and 115200; but this fact need 
not disturb the result, as the ratis in the higher measures of 
produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter from the Jyotisha, run into all sorts of irregular 
totals. 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines 
and twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in the quasi 
Turanian division of the Tables of Manu, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours and 
tens, culminating in three hundred and twenties and three 
thousand two hundreds; but if another section of the evi- 
dence is examined, it will be found that these 56-grain 
coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical scheme 
of the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century a.H. This is a question which will have to be 
treated more at large later in our inquiry, but it is adverted 
to in this place as it has an important bearing upon 
the point immediately at issue. On the other hand, if we 
examine the Tables of Manu in their lower or fanciful divi- 
sions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes are found to be 
sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we might infer 
that the Aryans had originated this portion of the combined 
table of weights. 
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From whatever source derived, India is seen to have achieved, 
in very archaic periods,' either out of her marked indigenous 
aptitudes, or her frequent chances of exotic inspiration, a very 
comprehensive system of weights and measures, extending to 
the elaboration of a binary Troy scheme,” associated with all 
the essentials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, which, 
perhaps wisely, avoided any recognition of measures of capa- 
city. 

? Ald-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 
No. 130. (Marsden, nccr.). Gold.2 Weights, 168-6, 169-5, 
and 166 grs. Dehls, .کک ھ‎ 704, 709, 711. 


Circular area. The legend occupies the full 
s+ سگندر‎ face of the coin. 
stil 
نامر‎ Ue یمین‎ 
شاہ‎ dat ileal yl 
pane 


ضرب thal) she‏ بحضرة دھلی فی سنہ تسع و Margin—sj\ars‏ 


1 The age of Manu is undetermined. Wilson attributes portions of the work 
to 800 s.c. (Translation, Rig Veda, i. p. xlvii.) M. Vivien de St. Martin says, 
“‘la période des temps héroiques,” ¢.e. 13th and 12th centuries B.c. (Etude de 
Paris, 1859, and Revue Germanique, 1861, p. 80). Max Miiller (Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 61-133, and his Letter in Morley’s Digest, p. cxcvii.). Prof. 
Cowell prefers “3rd century 8.c.,” but adds that it was ‘undoubtedly composed 
from older documents” (Elphinstone’s India, p. 249). The Jyotisha Table, which 
is given at full in the general summary of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s coin weights, 
is also supposed to date some centuries 0. (Uber den Veda Kalendar, Namen 
Jyotisham, von A. Weber. Berlin, 1862). 

+ There were separate tables for gold and silver. 

Prinsep’s assay of these gold pieces gives a return of touch or pure gold in‏ ؟ 
parts of 94۰:2. Jal4l-ud-din (Ffraz)’s gold is placed at 94:5, while Akbar’s‏ 100 
average mounts up to 100 : 100,—Useful Tables, ii. 60,‏ 
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No. 181. Gold. Variety. (Small thick coin, pale gold.) 
Weight, 158 grs. Size, 4, or 0°71 inch diameter. .لا‎ 


Legends as in the Metropolitan pieces, but the Persian characters 
follow a different system of writing, and are very imperfectly de- 
fined. These coins seem to have been direct re-mintages of the 
southern gold huns, without any attempt at refining the metal up 
to the higher Dehli standard... They furnish, in short, another 
instance of the facilities of the rough system of converting plunder 
into camp currencies on the instant. 


I am indebted to Sir Walter Elliot, 8.I., for the following 
note upon the southern “stars,” the palpable plunder of the 
south :— 


‘“*T do not think the ‘Akhtar Zar’ can refer to the Star pagoda, 
which had a very limited range, being confined to the province of 
Arcot, and appearing after the fall of the last of the independent 
Hindu kingdoms, when every petty Zamindar began to exercise the 
privilege of coining money. 

‘‘The currency of the Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
under the Hindus. The standard was the Ain (in Dravidian, hon, 
pon), but the circulation was carried on chiefly by means of its 
fractional parts, the yanam or fanam, as is the case in Travancore— 
the only existing normal Hindu state—to this day. There, the 
dealings of the bazar and the collection of the revenue are all made 
in fanams; but as the labour and trouble of reckoning large sums 
in such a shape would be intolerable, the cashiers and serdfs are pro- 


1 “ By the attention of his Majesty (Akbar Sh&h), gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called in Persian 
aahdaht, but they do not know above ¢en degrees of fineness; whilst in India it 
is called bdrahbani, as they have twelve degrees, Formerly the old Aun, which 
is 8 gold coin current in the Dakhan, was thought to be pure, and reckoned at 
ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 8}: and the round, small gold 
dinfr of ’Alé-ud-din, which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 
10$.”—Ain-i-Akbari, Blockmann, p. 18. 
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vided with wooden boards, the surface of which is studded with 100 
or 1000 cavities, the exact size of a fanam, which they plunge into 
the heap of coin, and by a little manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sum and throw it aside. 

‘‘In early times, not only the fanam, but the half and quarter 
fanam were in use. I have specimens of all of these, bearing the 
impress of the Chalukya boar, the Pandyan fish, and other effigies 
of dates far anterior to the Star pagodas. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that زر‎ j nos | refers to the sacks of fanams which Malik 
Kfar brought from the south and poured out before the admiring 
eyes of the king of Dehli, and which the historian has aptly described 
as showers of ‘‘ golden stars.”” Some of the halves and quarters are 
just like little scales of gold, and a stream of them issuing from the 
bag in which they were kept would sparkle as they fell. The 
ancient coins are thinner and finer than the more recent examples.' 

‘‘ When the Dewéni of the southern districts first came into our 
hands, at the beginning of the century, the revenue was all collected 
in fanams.” 


1 The average weight of the gold fanam is 6 grains, of the balf fanam 3 grains, 
and the quarter 14 grains. 
Tested weights of the gold fanam, half and quarter fanams of §. India. 
Three Buddhist fanams, with the impress of a lion and sword grs. aver. gre. 
(Numismatic Gleanings, Madras Journal, No. I. fig. 38) 19۰8 = 6 


One ditto, half ditto, with lion only (Num. Gl. I. 39)............ 2:9 
Two Chalukya fanams, with the boar (Num. Gl. II. 6-9) ... 12°6 = 68 
One ditto, quarter ditto (Num. Gl. II. 10) ..... وو و راو و ا‎ 145 
)0586:015006:.00800 ٹہ وشرموھی ھٗیمیسم بمموا او‎ 1°35 
Two Chola Sandan .....sercsscsrescscees Paucdecuanseseseeustens ere 16 = 75 
Two: ditto, half Git0 ice .cccsssccasestesssnessetewdssinesuncosssoevaess 66 = 8 
One Chera fanam, with elephant .......cccccccesosccersersees ree 6: 
Two Pandyan ditto, with fish..........-cceccsess dads وو ا‎ 12°3 = 6°15 
Two ditto, ditto, with different type........ss00» ا و ا‎ 12-7 = 6°35 
Two fanams, with a fish and monkey ......... مرخ وو‎ 14°4 = 9 
One ditto, ditto, a little different ..........c00 پاشٌوو ہی وو او‎ 6°8 
One quarter ditto, fish and monkey type ........ ب14 و لت‎ 
Six Velan&ti fanams, of more recent date, probably of the 
Bijanagar 88ے 8648 ام 00+ پیم ل36‎ 


Four Bah&duri fanams, coined by Haidar Ali, ruler of Mysor, 
at the Ikeri mint... .0. قووہ ۵5096096 ئ8:8:8::53 ررررر ز ر نٹ‎ +٥ 226 = 67 
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No. 182 (pl. iii. fig. 57; Marsden, ncecv.): Silver. Weight, up to 
168 .ہج‎ Common.’ Dehli. Dates observed, ۸.۰ 695, 698, 
699, 702, 708, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, and 715. 


Legends similar to those on the gold currency. Areas as usual in 


the silver money, with a broad margin on the Reverse, as follows :— 


شرب هذہ الئضة بحضرۃ دھلي فی سنة gil‏ عشرو سبعمایة 


No. 183. Szlwer coins similar to No. 182, but struck at دارااسلام‎ 
(Dehli ?*) in ۰ھ‎ 708, 705, 706, 708, 710, 718, 714. Weight, 
166 .8ع‎ 


No. 184. (Goid. B.M. a.a. 711.) Similar coins, in silver, minted 
at قلعۂ دیوگیر‎ Deogir, in aw. 714. Weight, 167 grs. 


These coins are remarkable, as affording the earliest specimens 
available of the Muhammadan coinage of the lately conquered city 
of Deogir, a capital so peculiarly identified with the history of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s early rise and eventual accession to sovereignty. 

The year 711 impressed upon one of the pieces under review offers 
a date but little removed from the epoch of Naib Kaéfur’s more com- 
prehensive subjection of the central Indian provinces, of which Deogir 
then constituted the metropolis. 


1 ’?Al4-ud-din Muhammad Sh6h seems to have coined money enough for many 
future generations, inasmuch as we find that on Timur’s conquest of Dehli, in 4.4. 
801, among other plunder specified “vessels of gold and silver, and money with- 
out count, on which was the impression of ’Al4-ud-din Khilji,” Zafar N&mah of 
Sherif-ud-din ’Ali Yezdi (a.p. 1424).—Translation by Captain Hollings in the 
Dehli Archeological Society’s Journal (1852), p. 22. 

2 Ibn Batutah, iii, 261. Sal to. 

3 Now Daulatabad, in the Dakhan. Lat. 19° 57’, long. 75° 18’.—Hamilton’s 
Hindustan, ii. 147. The old name was Tagara. See also more full notes under 
Muhammad Tughlak’s mint cities. 
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No. 185 (pl. iii. fig. 59). Silver and copper. Weight, 55:7 grs. 
Dates, 702, 708, 704, 705, 711, 712, 718, 714, 715. 


السلطان الاعظم علاالدنیا و Obvorse—.p\‏ 
اہو المظفر ls Ma‏ السلطان ۱۷۱۳٣۶۰ٗ-۳‏ مز 


No. 186 (pl. iii. fig. 60). Copper. Weight, 5 4 grs. Dates, 699, 
700, 701, 702, 708, 704, 705, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711. 


Obverse— yi dS\ 9 السلطان الاعظم علاالدنیا‎ 


Area—sl. ہحمد‎ 
Reverse Margin—3l: 881: 8 ۷٥ 
Srih Sultdn Aldvadin, 710. 


The coins, Nos. 135 and 136, are noticeable, as offering the first 
instance in the present series of the general use of Arabic numerals 
in recording dates, it having been hitherto the custom to write the 
numbers in the full length of their respective Semitic denominations. 


No. 1387. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
Obverso— السلطان الاعظم‎ 
علاالد نیا و الدینں ہےء× 0ہ‎ 


No. 188. Copper. Weight, 23 grs. 


Obverse—3\S ٭حمد‎ Jac 


حضرت دھلی Rovere—‏ 
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O. (Specimen) Inscription of ’Al4-ud-din Muhammad Shah, on the 
arches at the Kutb, dated 10th Shaw’al, a.n. 710.! 


حضرت We‏ خداپکان سلاطین مصطفی جاہ الضادع AW poll‏ 
Gopal‏ بعنایت اکرم Walle ee SI‏ و الدیں غوث الاسلام و 
المسلمیں معز الملو و السلاطین القایم بتاثید الرحمن ابو المظفر 
محمد شاہ السلطان سکندر ثانی یمیں الغلافة نامرامیر المومنیں 
خلد الله ade‏ بناٴاپں خیرات سنت و جماعت است عمارت 
aye‏ 


Mir Khusru gives us the following account of the edifices 
erected and repaired by the Sultan ’Ala-ud-din :— 


“The Sultan determined upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid Jam’i of Shams-ud-din, ‘by building beyond the three old 
gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,’ ‘and upon the surface 
of the stones he engraved the verses of the Kuran in such a manner 
as could not be done even on wood; ascending so high that you 
would think the Kuran was going up to heaven, and again descend- 
ing, in another line, so low that you would think it was coming 
down from heaven. When the whole work was complete from top 
to bottom, he built other masjids in the city, so strong that if the 
nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed heavens were to fall, as they will, 
in the universe-quake, on the day of resurrection, an arch of them 
would not be broken. He also repaired the old masjids, of which 
the walls were broken, or inclining, or of which the roof and domes 
had fallen. He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty minar of 
the Jéma’i Masjid, which mindér was then the single celebrated one 
of the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid should 
be increased, that their might be ample room for the followers of 
Islam. He ordered the circumference of the new minar to be made 


1 Bee Vignette, p. 156, suprd; and Syud Ahmad’s work, pp. 21, 27, 58, ete. 
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double that of the old one, and to make it higher in the same pro- 
portion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be added 
to the old one.’ The stones were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply. He 
also ordered repairs to be made to all the other masjids and forts 
throughout the kingdom. As the tank of Shams-ud-din was occa- 
sionally dry, ’Ald-ud-din cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected 
a dome in the middle of it.”’—Elliot’s Historians. ~ 


Further accounts of Al4-ud-din’s completion of the city of 
Siri are to be found in Zia Barni; Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 
1870, p. 22; and notices of the buildings at Dehli are also 
given in Mir Khusru’s other work, the Kiran us S§’adain, 
Lucknow edition, p. 22, e¢ seq. 


In speaking of the Mosque (at the Kutb) Ibn Batutah 
states— 

‘“L’emplacement de cette mosquée était un boud-khanah, c’est- 
4 dire un temple d’idoles; mais, aprés la conquéte de Dihly, il fut 
convertie en mosquée. Dans la cour septentrionale de la mosquée, 
se trouve le minaret, qui n’a pas son pareil dans toutes les contrées 
mousulmanes . . . le Sultan Kothb eddin [read ’Ald-ud-din] voulut 
batir, dans la cour occidentale, un minaret encore plus grand; il 
en construisit environ le tiers, et mourut avant de l’avoir achevé . . 
le Sultan Kothb [’Al&] eddin avait formé aussi le projet de batir 
une mosquée cathédrale a Siry, surnommé le sejour du Khalifat 
:زدار/ لغلانة)‎ mais il n’en termina que le mur faisant face 4 la 
Mecqgue, et le mihrab.”—Paris edition, iii. 152. 


COINS OF THE MOGHUL INVADERS. 


As the leading object of those human locusts, the 
Moghuls, in their expeditions over the more civilized divi- 
sions of Asia, was mere plunder,' it was seldom that they left 


1 Babar’s Memoirs (Erskine), 69. 
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any record of their raids over the devoted lands beyond the 
devastation which marked their track. In the case of Khwajah 
Kutlugh, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dehli, in 697-8 a.x.,! to be defeated ignominiously at last by 
Al&é-ud-din Muhammad Shah, the horde over which he ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar- 
ters at Ghazni: here, and in less permanent camps, they put 
forth copper money, of which the following are specimens. 
In addition to these coins, with Persian legends, there are 
others of similar type and fabric, bearing Mongol characters, 
amid which the name of Argin? (a.H. 688-690)) can be dis- 
tinguished, and which associate themselves with the former 
currency by similarly placed Zamghas, in the form of crude 
outlines of @?, and more directly with India, in the use of a 
coarse type of Devanagari letters on the margin. 


No. 139. Copper. (My cabinet.) Ghaznf. 


Small circular centre. 
a: > 
عر‎ ‫َ Ss Margin— 


1 Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 329; Zia-i-Barni, p. 259, Calcutta text; J.A.S. Bengal, 
1869, p. 199, and 1870, p. 48; D’Ohsson, ii. 620; Price, ii. 616; De Guignes, 
iii, 270; Elphinstone’s India, 891. A plan of ’Al&-ud-din’s intrenchment, on the 
occasion of Turghi’s investment of Dehli, in .۸2ھ‎ 703, is engraved, in illustration 
of Mr. Campbell’s article, in the Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 217. 

2 Arpuin, who held Persia and the proximate lands, is spoken of by Marco 
Polo as “ King of India,” cap. i. § 5. 

3 A Tibetan do = @ chh. 

« The Pombay lithographed edition of Wassdf gives the correct pronunciation 


CIS 


of the name as شھزادہ پسرٹو تم‎ a> oh, The father’s name is properly Dud. 
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No, 140. Copper. (Col. Stacey’s collection. Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 


Small circular centre.‏ | شسسٹشسسلسع 
we‏ خسواجےه 


Margin—_y\ ... ضرب‎ 


Firteentu Kine (a.H. 715; a.p. 1315). 


The Eunuch Malik Naib Kéfar, the 770427 Dinari of early 
days, when that sum had been recently paid for him, whom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing strength, if not 
accelerating the end of ’Al4-ud-din, now proceeded to carry 
out his schemes with less reserve ; setting aside unhesitatingly 
those who were fit to reign, even to the exclusion of the 
publicly installed heir Khizr Khan,! he selected as his puppet 


1 This young prince’s name is held in pleasant remembrance in the land in 
connexion with one of the few bits of sentiment the age has left on record. Ata 
time when the rude Turks had given place to the more assimilative Khiljis, who 
were slowly domesticating themselves in their new home, and in their bolder raids 
into the depths of the south imperceptibly becoming Indianized, discovering in 
their progress that there existed a very archaic local nobility, whose chivalry they 
might well admire, they were led to seek for alliances with the daughters of these 
ancient houses. In the present instance, a damsel of gentle blood and great 
repute for beauty, the daughter of the Raja of Guzerft, named Dewal 7004 on 
whose behalf armies had already been set in motion, was captured, by hazard, 
with all her escort and conveyed to Dehli, where her own mother, Kamald Devt, 
by a similar chance, was found established as the favoured wife in the Imperial 
Palace. In such proximity no wonder that the young heir apparent appreciated 
her charms, and was finally permitted to marry her in all form. The tale of their 
loves has been made the subject of a Persian poem, of 4,200 verses, the produce 
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a child, who was placed on the throne under the title of 
Shahdb-ud-din "Umar. Affairs seemed to be promising for 
the hero of so many southern campaigns, who had brought 
more plunder into the imperial treasury than even his 
most acquisitive master, when his own career was unex- 
pectedly brought to a close by the swords of some Pédiks,! 
thirty-seven days after the death of ’Ala-ud-din. In the 
meantime, as the rightful successor had been deprived of 
sight by Kafar, another brother of seventeen, by name 
Mubarak, was placed in the position of Regent for the 
youthful Sultan; but he did not long delay the almost in- 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and ’Umar’s capacity to reign was determined for ever 
by the destruction of his eyes in his prison at Gwalior. 


No. 141 (pl. iii. fig. 63). Silver and copper. Weight, 54°5 grs. 
Very rare. aA.H. 715. 


cone errs)‏ | اہو المظفر 

عظم شھاب الد عمر شاہ 

نسیسار الدیں | السلطان 
Vio |‏ 


of the prolific pen of Mir Khusru (715 a.u.), entitled J Jo) خضر خان‎ eas 
sl “The Story of Khizr Khan and Dewal Rani” (Sprenger’s Catalogue of 
Oude MSS. p. 470). The interest in her tale is, however, sadly shaken by her 
after fate—the penalty of her beauty—as the enforced wife of two succeeding 
Sultans, one the brother and murderer of her husband, the other the foul Pariah, 
the Usurper, Khusru, against whom her proud R&jpGt blood must, indeed, have 
risen. 

1 Hindtstani Local Infantry. The Pyke of our early wars, and Militia, later 
in the day, in Cuttack. 
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SrxreentH Kine (a.n. 716-720; a.p. 1816-1320). 


Of all the dangers that beset an Eastern throne, in lati- 
tudes like Dehli, none are more fatal to youthful monarchs 
than the free license of indulgence inseparable from despot- 
ism. In a eountry where morals were confessedly lax, and 
sensualism was elevated into a study, if not a science; where 
the enforced idleness of the mid-day hours was eminently 
suggestive to southern blood, nurtured under a religion which 
demanded but few denials, and where kings, in their degree, 
claimed to be khalifs; no wonder that these spiritual supe- 
riors sought to anticipate the imagined rewards of the Turk’s 
paradise,? amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and the coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well be left for us 
behind the screen of the walls of an Eastern Harem. It 
is sufficient to say that while the Sultan occupied himself 
with every variety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a Hindi, who had been elevated, in 
the first act of the reign, to the style and title of Hhusru 


1 216 Barni dates the accession of Kutb-ud-din Mub&rak in a.m. 717 (text, 
p- 381), but the Editors, very properly, correct this on the authority of Mir 
Khusru’s work, the ماصل نەسپھر‎ 716. The Tarikh Mub4rak Sh&hi fixes the date, 

v 


with apparent precision, to the 20th Muharram, 716 4.H. The Tabakat Akbari, 
Budaoni, and Ferishtah, all follow Zi& Barni’s error. 

2 Cap. tv. “ Revealed at Mecca. They shall repose on couches, the linings 
whereof shall be of thick silk, etc. . . . Therein [in the garden of heaven] shall 
receive them beauteous damsels, refraining their eyes from beholding any besides 
their spouses: whom no man shall have deflowered before them. . . Therein shall 
be agreeable and beauteous damsels: having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view. Whom no man shall have deflowered, before their destined 
spouses, nor any genius [ yinn].”—Cap. Lvi. “ Revealed at Mecca. And there shail 
accompany them fair damsels having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden én 
their shells; a8 a reward for that which they shall have wrought .. and they shall 
repose themselves on lofty beds. Verily we have created the dameels of paradise by 
a peculiar creation . . . for the delight of the companions of the right hand.” — 
Sale’s Koran, edit. 1764. See also cap. 77. 
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Khdn, and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of Kaéfir in the south, and his mastery over the reigning 
monarch, till, in the end, he personally superintended the 
murder of his patron, within the private apartments of the 
palace, and, amid an indiscriminate slaughter of all possible 
adherents of the old Muhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated throne. 

The public incidents of the reign are comparatively unim- 
portant. No Mughals harassed the soil, no famines afflicted 
the people, but the quiet and prosperity of the land, reflected 
in the luxury of the capital, excites the regrets of the con- 
temporary historian, who pathetically adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of all degrees and denominations, and the in- 
convenient average advance of 25 per cent. upon the rates 
of provisions previously established by royal edict. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 
No. 142. Gold. Weight, 169-5 grs. Colonel Guthrie’s collection. 
Square piece. Kutbabdd, aw. 718, 719, 720. 





Square area. Entire surface. 
sala السا‎ ell امام‎ 
ech ee eae ere] خلیفەرب العالمیں‎ 
peal اللہ ہے‎ anally Wall گے‎ 


ابو ا ملطغفر مٗبارکشاد 
Margin—‏ 
ضرب ھذہ Aull‏ بقلعه قطبآباد فی سنہ ثمان عشرو سبعمایه 
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Only three specimens in gold are known—Frehn. Num. Kuf. 
p. 81, pl. xxi, az. 720; Sir T. Metcalf’s collection, a.n. 719; 
Prinsep’s collection, B.M. 

This coin presents us with the name of a new place of mintage. 
We have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by 
the designation of Kutbdbdd. This, however, is the less a subject 
of regret, as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was 
only momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Dehli, 
which had the honour of constituting the immediate residence of 
Mubarak Shah. 


No. 143 (pl. iii. fig. 64). Weight, 170 grs. 
Circular piece. DEuLI, a.8. 716, 717. 


الاعظم ae one‏ 
قطب‌الدنیا و الدیں یمیں الخلافة pel‏ 
ابو المظفر مبازکشاہ امیر arcing‏ 
السلطان بن السلطان ۱ 
Margin—‏ 


ضرب dill she‏ بحضرةۃ دھلی فی dines‏ سبع عشر و سبعمابة 


No. 144. Silver. Circular piece. 047 ul Khildfat, 7۰ھ‎ 
Legends similar to those on the square piece of 718, No. 145, infra. 


No. 145 (pl. iii. fig. 65). Silver. Weight, 169 ers. 
Square prece. Ddr ul Khildfat, au. 718, 719. 


Area. 
رپ العال میں السلطان الوائی‎ renee 
امیر المومنیں‎ aul قعلب الد نیا و الدیں‎ 
ae SLs lie اہو المظفر‎ 
gin— 


فرب Mall Fhe‏ ہحضرة Gall lo‏ نی سنة ثمان عشر و سبعمارة 


ai 
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No. 146. New variety. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Col. Guthrie. 
Square piece. Dar ul Khilafat, a.u. 717. 


Area. 
الامسام الاصظم مبارکشا: السلطان‎ 
HIS السلطان‎ oy egal نطب الدنیا‎ 
امیر الموہنیں‎ alll ابو المظفر خلیفہ الله‎ 

Margin— 


فرب هذہ Lal‏ )حضرةۃ دارالغلائة فی سنة سبع عشر و سبعمایة 


Whatever ’Al4-ud-din’s designs in regard to new systems 
of religion may have amounted to, it remained to his son to 
disavow entirely the spiritual supremacy of all other Khalifs 
and successors of Khalifs, and to appropriate that title to 
himself. This is evidenced in coins, Nos. 142, 144, 145, 146, 
which display a simultaneous change from the comparatively 
humble epithet of “Right hand of the Khalifat,” etc., in 
conjunction with the marginal record of “Struck at the 
capital, Dehli,’ to be found on the early coinage of the 
reign (No. 143), to the assumption of the style and title of 
“The most mighty Imam, Commander of the Faithful,” as 
introductory to his own self-assumed sacerdotal designation 
of Al Wasik Billah, accompanied by a marginal legend, 
showing that Dehli in this change had arrived at the honours 
of a second Baghdad. 

This arrogation of hierarchical honours is still more clearly 
developed on the legends of the coins of the year 718, 
wherein Mubarak calls himself ‘Supreme Pontiff,” “ Khait- 
Jah of the God of heaven and earth.” So that while this 
eccentric young man was parading himself in female costume, 
to the scandal of all beholders, when the fit was on him; at 
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other moments he was devoting himself to superintending 
the dogmas of Islim, and erecting mosques with a pious zeal 
worthy of a better cause and more consistent teaching.! 


۹ 


No. 147. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. .ھ۸‎ 716. 
New variety. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley’s collection. 


السلطانی لاعظم قطب الدنیا و Obverse—_.2\‏ 
ابو المظفر sls EG le‏ السلطان Reverse—W\"‏ 


No. 148. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
a.H. 716, 717. Rare. 


السلطان الاعظم قطب الد Obverse—,_.y S| 4 Lo‏ 
مبارکشاہ السلطان بن السلطان Reverse—V\1‏ 


No. 149 (pl. ii. fig. 67). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 دج‎ 
A.H. 717, 718, 719, 720. 


امام الاعظم قطب الدنبا و الدیں Obverse—V \V‏ 
اہو المظفر سہبارکشاہ السلطان بن السلطان ٤۶٥و‏ :ہ78 


No. 150 (pl. i. fig. 68). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
A.H. 717, 718. 


Obverse—V\V رب العالمیں قظب الدنیا و الدین ابو المظفر‎ dads 
Reverse— امیر المومنیں‎ My مبارکشاہ السلطان اہن السلطان الوائق‎ 
151. Silver. Weight, 55 .ہج‎ Square. .ھ۸‎ 71%, 719, 720. 

Square area, الد نیا و الدپن‎ bi 
Margin, الله‎ aids ابو المظفر‎ 
Reverse— سبارکشاہ السلطان اہن السلطان‎ 
1 Ferishtah says he built a mosque at Deogir, “ which still remains.”—Briggs, 


i. 389. He also appears to have completed the Makbarrah of *Al4-ud-din, with 
its Mosque and Madrissah, in 717 a.x.—Syud Ahmad, p. 27. 


Obverse 
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No. 15la. A similar coin of mine, dated in a.u. 719, containing a 
large proportion of silver, weighs no less than 80°5 grains. 


No. 152. Silver and copper. Weight, 56 دسج‎ 
Square. a.H. 720. 


Obverse—Same legend as No. 149.‏ 
خلیفۂ الله مبارکشاہ السلطان ابن السلطانں Reverse—VP*‏ 


No. 163 (pl. iii. fig. 71). Copper. Square. Weight, 66 grs. 
Obverse— lac ال سام ال‎ 


قطب الدنیا و الد یں Reverse—‏ 


No. 154. Copper. Square. Weight, 33 grs. 
Obverse—s\tS lve Jae 


آحضرة دار = Reverse—d3‏ 


SEVENTEENTH Kine (A.H. 720; A.D. 1820). 


The leading point of interest, in the historical sense, of the 
present reign, is the sudden and unanticipated re-establish- 
ment of Hindi supremacy and the temporary degradation of 
Muslim prestige. Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a man of higher status and less objectionable 
antecedents, the subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to be differently told. If any member of the many 
royal races, who preserved their tribal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently reassert- 


ap‏ حم 
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ing their place and position against the diluted nationality 
of the Imperial Court,—if any such had initiated or been 
commissioned to lead a crusade for the recovery of India 
for the Indians, the followers of the Prophet might, per- 
chance, have had to recede within the proper limits of 
Semitic Isl4m, now inconveniently placed behind the line 
those odious Mughals had drawn between Hindustan and the 
western world. As it was, the unclean Pdriah,! the favoured 
minion of the departed king, while outraging the new creed 
he pretended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
one class of supporters of the throne, whom the gold of the 
Dakhan had often won before, was unable to pretend to 
association with the high caste Hindi Rajas, whose resources 
and courage might, at this moment, have proved equal to the 
restitution of the ancient landmarks, could they but have 
accepted, as of old, a single prominent leader, to be Mahdrdja 
Adhirdja of the scattered kingdoms and principalities which 
had latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo- 
meration. The Muhammadan biographer of the day 1s almost 
pathetic in his horror of Kurdns desecrated and used as seats, 
and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindu idols; or the 
equally grave offence, in the eyes of the faithful, of Khusru’s 


. us yt دہر‎ +010٦ , ‘an individual of low caste, chiefly employed as village 
watchmen, gatekeepers, porters, etc. Of the three terms for this people— 
08 چو‎ , ASTC, “the first is a courteous or conciliating term; the 
second is a term of reviling; the third a mere appellative without implication.” 
Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary. ‘The Purwary is a Hindoo outcast, who eats 
flesh of all kinds, and is deemed so unclean as not to be admitted to build a house 
within the town.’’—Briggs, Ferishtah, i. p. 887, note. 

Captain Grant Duff, in enumerating the divisions of castes and trades of the 
normal village system in the Dakhan, speaks of the Mhar or Dher as the very 
lowest order of Shunkerjatee except the Mang; ... . the Mange are not مع‎ in- 
telligent as the Mhors; . . . both the one and the other . . are exceeding filthy 
in many respects,”—History of the Mahrattas, London, 1826, p. 31, . 
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taking to wife the Hindi Princess Dewal 70404, the widow of 
the late Sultan, and the coincident distribution of other 
Muhammadan women to Idolatrous masters. Amid all these 
overt acts, the Usurper seems to have outwardly professed 
Islam; he styles himself Ndsir-ud-din, “Defender of the 
Faith,” Wali Amir al Miminin; but whether he refers in 
this term to the late Sult4n or to some imaginary “Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” is not clear; and his titles were 
repeated in the public prayer with as much formality as if he 
had been a most orthodox believer. 

For the rest, the incidents of his reign are soon told. We 
have the usual attempt at exterminating all the adherents of 
the late monarch, profuse distribution of gold, and no effort 
spared to attach the influential nobles of the old Court. 
Among the rest, Fakhr-ud-din Jind, the son of Ghazi beg 
Tughlak, Governor of Daibalpir, who chanced to have re- 
mained in Dehli, seems to have been either bought over or 
intimidated, until he had an opportunity of escaping and 
joining his father, who, supported by the Governor of U’chh, 
defeated the army of Dehli sent against him, and finally 
advancing upon the capital, secured an easy victory over 
the forces of Khusru, who fled ignominiously from the field 
only to be dragged out of his place of concealment and 
beheaded.! 


No. 155 (pl. iin. fig. 73). Silver. Weight, 145 grs. Unique. .0۰ھ‎ 
(Original coin, inthe Stacy collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 
Coarsely finished piece, in apparently inferior metal. 


1 The Tarikh Mubfrak Shahi fixes the date of Khusru’s accession as 5th of 
Rabi’ul awwal, a.x. 721, and assigns him a reign of four months and some days. 
The exact date of his execution is not given, but Tughlak Shah is stated to have 
been enthroned early in Shabén, 721 4.5. Ferishtah has the Ist Shaban. 


۱ 
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Centre. 
الوائق خیر الرحمن‎ els الدنیا‎ poli 


ضرب sda‏ الہ . . عشربن و سبعماۂ-×ہ 


No. 156 (pl. iii. fig. 74). Silver and copper. Weight, 55:7 grs. 


Rare. 
Centre. الا‎ 7 | 1 
sh e : 
الد نیا ۱ جسرو‎ wat عظم‎ 
dtl, 


السلطان ولی امیر المومنیں 


EIGHTEENTH Kine (4.8. 720-725; a.p. 13820-1825). 


Ghazi Beg Tughlak, by birth a Karauniah Tirk,! from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as a prim 
vate soldier under Ulugh Khan, the brother of ’Ald-ud-din 


a bag. Tbn Batutah, iii. p. 201: “ Turcs connus sous le nom Karaounah, et 
qui habitent dans les montagnes situées entre le Sind et le pays des Turcs.’’ 
See also Lee, p. 125. Marco Polo’s account of this tribe is that their Tartar 
sires followed Nagodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and settled in these parts, “ these 
being men of a light complexion, mixing with the dark Indian women, pro- 
duced the race to whom the appellation of Karaunag is given, signifying, in the 
language of the country, a mixed breed; and these are the people who have since 
been in the practice of committing depredations not only in the country of Reo- 
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Khilji; his courage and capacity, however, speedily won him 
a general’s baton, and we find him promoted in the early 
days of Kutb-ud-din Mubérak to the important frontier 
command of Daibalpur, as Lord of the Marches destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mughals. From this 
position, his victorious advance upon Dehli, and final defeat 
of Khusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was finally induced to accept. His rule was inaugurated’ 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beginning to dawn upon the Muslim mind ; 
indeed, the Hindi subjects were gradually reasserting their 
proper position in the social scale, in defiance of the pre- 
judices of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to the south, which seem to have been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. The heir apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Jana, now de- 
signated as Ulugh Khan, was entrusted with this command, 
the Military Viceroyalty of the Dakhan, and started for 
Warangol on his first expedition in a.u. 721. Almost his 
earliest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 


barbe (Rudb&r) but in every other country to which they have access.” Marsden 
(1818), pp. 87, 90; Bohn’s edition, p. 60; D’Ohsson, iv. 46; Ouseley, Oriental 
Geography, p. 140; Sherif-ud-din’s Timur Rec, c. xlv.; Pottinger, pp. 58, 139 ; 
Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, 1857, pp. 413, 481. 
Shams-i-Sir4j ’Afif mentions in his Tarikh Firiéz Shahi that he has given a 
full account of the parentage of Tughlak Shah in his Manakib-i-Sultn Tughlak. 
No copies of this work have been discovered.—Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 271. 
The Khulésat al Tawaérikh speaks of a tradition that his mother was a Jatni of 


پدرسلطان ترک نژاں mal‏ تغلق از غلامان سلطان the Panjeb, eoled‏ 
الدیں بلبنں ومادر او از قوم مث پاعجاب ہوں 
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treason to his .ھتہ‎ Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain parties to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Muhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Khan no resource 
but a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, from whence 
he succeeded in effectually blinding his father as to his real 
designs, by supplying him with a sufficient number of minor 
victims for his vengeance. The second invasion of the south 
‘was more successful, Bidr and Warangol were captured, and 
Laddar Déo, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
children, was sent to the Sult4n at Dehli, and the Hindi 
name of Warangol was obliterated for a short period in the 
new designation of Sultanpdr. 

In 724 a.u. the Sultén proceeded in person to Bengal, 
where he received the submission of Shah&b-ud-din Bughrah 
Shéh,? and carried the turbulent Bahddir Shah, King of 


1 This is Ibn Batutah’s account (iii. 208). 2164 Barni veils the damaging fact 
under general details. 

2 ] have already adverted to Zia Barni’s mistakes in regard to the infividual 
monarch then reigning in Bengal: the original error may very well have arisen 
from the similarity of the names of the grandfather and grandson. I append, 
without further comment, the passage in question as translated by Professor 
Dowson: “When the Sult4n reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultan 
N&sir-ud-din, came forth with great respect-to pay homage to the Sultan; and 
without the sword being called into requisition, all the Rais and Rdnas of the 
country made their submission. T&tar Kh&n, foster-son (pisar ؟‎ khwdnda) of the 
Sultan, held the territory of Zafarabad; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial rule. Bah&dur Sh&h, the ruler 
of Sunfr-ganw made some resistance; but a cord was thrown upon his neck, and 
he was conducted to the Sultan. All the elephants of the country were sent to 
the royal stables, and the army acquired great spoil in the campaign. Sultéa 
Na&sir-nd-din had shown great respect and submission, so the Sultan gave him a 
canopy and a baton, sent him back, and placed Lakhnauti under his rule. 
Bahadur Shah, the ruler of Sunfr-ganw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round bis 
neck, and the Sultan returned towards his capital triumphant. . . .’—Elliot’s 
Historians, iii. 234, 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to Dehli. On setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the Sultan had infatuatedly in- 
stalled Ulugh Khan as Viceroy at Dehli. The latter waited 
for his long sought opportunity, till his father’s return in 
triumph to the capital, when he advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventional one stage on the 
way. Having erected a pavilion for his reception, cunningly 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Sultan and his 
favourite son fell easy victims to the trap, whose mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission.! 


No. 157. Pale gold. Weight, 172°4 .ہج‎ B.M. A coarse coin. 
050074 السلطان الغازي غیاث الدنیا و الدین اہو الظف-‎ 


The Sultan, the Ghazi, Ghids ud dunya wa ud din 
Abi-l Muzaffar. 


Reverse—Area, المومنیں‎ aol poli £3 Yl سکندر الٹانی یمیں‎ 
The Second Alexander, right-hand of the Khiléfat, 
supporter of the Commander of the Faithful. 


Margin— ..... N xa صزرب‎ 


This is, perhaps, the most curious hybrid piece in the entire 
series, exemplifying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted to in the 
preparation and issue of coin on the accession of a new king. In 
this instance there was less need of such secondary demonstration, 
as the elevation of Tughlak Shah was virtually unopposed ; and yet 
we see the State officials so precipitating the Numismatic proclama- 
tion of their chosen Sovereign as to put forth money with his name 
on the obverse, coupled with the incongruous titles of a former 
Sultan, one of whose obsolete reverse stamps has been made to do 
duty, on the urgency of the moment, while an appropriate die was 
in course of completion, which should set forth consistently the 


1 216 Barni suppresses the fact of the intention, but Ibn Batutah is frank and 
outspoken on the subject. 
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titular designations approved of by the reigning monarch, which 
clearly followed, in their pious tenour, a very different order of ideas, 
to the vain-glorious boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other arro- 


gant assumptions of Pontifical precedence. ۶ 
No. 158. Gold. Weight, 170۰2 grains. Very rare. 
a.H. 721. 
Obverse— Sl) السلطان السعید الشھید الغازي غیاث الدنیا و‎ 
‘The Sultan, the fortunate, the testifier, the Ghazi, 
Ghids ud dunya wa ud din. 
Reverse—Area, ۷۲۱ ابو المظەر تغلقشاہ انار الله برھانہ‎ 
Abd-] Muzaffar Tughlak Shah. May God illumine 
his testimony. 721. 
عشرینں و سبعمآیہ--+ :وم210‎ 6 ee السکہ‎ sdb ضرب‎ 


No. 159. .صہتہ6‎ Weight, 168۰8 ers. Deut, ۸.۶۰ 721, 724, 725. 


Circular area. Square area. 

السلطاں الغازيی ےء شاہ 

غیاث الدنیا والدیں gl baht‏ تار 
Mar gin—‏ 


ضرب Ender? Mull ode‏ دھلي في dine‏ احدي وعشرین و سبعمای 


No. 160. Silver. Weight, 160۰2 grs. Rare. Deogir, .5ھ‎ 721. 


Area. 
السلطان السغازی تغلق شاہ‎ 
[als السلطان‎ enol الدنیا‎ ole 
الیرمتین‎ peal | ee 
Mar gin— 


ضرب sho‏ السکۂ بقلعة دیوگیرفی سند احدي عشرین و سبعمایه 
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No. 161 (pl. ii. fig. 78). Silver. Weight, 170 grs. (Several 
specimens range as high as 169°8 grs.). Rare. Similar coin 
to No. 160, but struck at Dehli in a.n. 722, 723, 724. 


Margin— 


No. 162. Silver. Weight, 162 grs. Colonel Guthrie. 
A Bengal cotn. 


Following the ordinary details of the Imperial mintages, but 
marked both in shape, weight and fashion of the letters in its 
identity with the provincial coinage. The marginal records are 
obliterated, but there can be little hesitation in associating these 
pieces with Tughlak Shah’s expedition to Bengal. 


No. 163 (pl. iii. fig. 79). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
A.H. 720, 721. 


Obverse—VF° الغازيی غیاث الدنیا و الدیں‎ Maul 
Reverse—Area, تغلق شاہ‎ 
:لے .نیہہ7‎ AAA 1۹۲۹8 Srih Sultin Gydsudin. 


No. 164 (pl. iii. fig. 80). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
Dates observed, a.H. 720, 721, 722, 728, 724, 725. 


السلطان الغازي Whe‏ الدنیا و Obverse—_.pd)\‏ 
ابو المظفر تغلق sls‏ السلطا Reverse—,,‏ 


No. 165 (pl. iii. fig. 81). Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Rare. 


Obverse—_5h35 
Reverse—a\ 


1 In two well ascertained instances the wnit runs on to 726. Mr. Freeling 
long ago observed the one example, and Major Stubbs’s latest selections furnish 
a second and indubitable instance of the insertion of a final y=6. I do nof, how- 
ever, attach any importance to these crude definitions of the 1, which may well 
have been a mere ignorant rendering of a legitimate r =2. 
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P. Ibn Batutah has preserved a record of an inscription of 
this monarch on the J4m’i Musjid, at Multén, which he 
states he had himself seen, to the following effect: — 


s و‎ “ ۰ 1 a 0 9970 ‘ oe بت‎ ae g sa “ 
الغازی‎ 
I have encountered the Tatars on twenty-nine occasions, and defeated 
: them; hence I am called Malik al Ghazi (iii. 202). 


718 Barni has a passage much to the same effect, p. 416, 
text. 


We have no extant inscriptions of this Sultan, but he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign in the stu- 
pendous Fort of Tughlakabad, the construction of which is 
stated by the author of the Tarikh Mubarak Shahi to have 
occupied a period of more than three years. The site of the 
town is prominent on the accompanying plan of Dehli, 
situated four miles due east of the Kutb Minér and ten 
miles south of the modern city. The fortress is built of 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the surrounding hills; 
and within the citadel, which is connected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty-seven arches, is placed the equally solid 
mausoleum of the king. The whole undertaking, however, 
proved eminently futile, as his son removed his Court to the 
old city within forty days after his accession.! 


1 Syud Ahmad’s Asér us Sunadeed, p. 29; Fergusson’s History of Architecture, 
ti. p. 653. 
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BENGAL COINS. 


I have to bring up the arrears of no less than three Bengal 
kings, who flourished in undisturbed obscurity as far as im- 
perialism at Dehli was concerned, and to resume the thread 
of the local history, severed for the time being, with the reign 
of *Alé-ud-din (p. 154). ۱ 


II. SHAMS-UD-DIN 7. 


We gather from Ibn Batutah’s chronicle, already quoted at 
page 146, that Shams-ud-din Firtz, the son of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmid Bughrd Khdn, was reigning in Western Bengal 
at the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s abortive revolt 
against his own father in 721-2 .ھ۸‎ To his Court fled many 
of those faint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out their 
treason in the face of real or imaginary difficulties. Beyond 
this we learn but little of his power, or the prominent events 
of his reign; indeed, his coins alone establish the fact of his 
possession of Lakhnauti during the period embraced between 
the years 702-722, and (at some moment) of his ownership 
of the Hastern Province of Bengal represented by the mint 
of Sonaérgéon. A subordinate incident is developed in the 
legends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently firm in 
his own power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of de- 
scent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 


of his own position as the Sultén السلطانىی‎ . 
13 
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Shams-ud-din Firiz Shah. 
No. 166 (pl. vi. fig. 3). Silver. Weight, 168-4 ers. 
Lakhnauti, a.u. 702,’ 715, (Col. Bush) 720, 722. 


OBVERSE. 
السلطان الاحظم الام‎ 
شمسس الادنیا و الدیں السےتعےم‎ 
فیروز شاہ ارس‎ ji Bally 
ee nes اسم‎ 


ضرب ھذالفضة بحضرت لکھنوتی سنة عشرین و Margin—[i are]‏ 


No. 167. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 


Sonérgéon, a.H.? Type as above. 


111. SHAHAB-UD-DIN BUGHRAH SHAH. 


Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic re- 
mains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-din Firtz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of Balban. 

The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined—if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault?— 


1 See also Pathan Sultans of Hinddst&n, old edition, p. 37, coin dated 702 a.x. 
This coin was first published in 1848. I then read the date as 702 a.m. I was 
not at the time unversed in the decipherment of Arabic numbers, and probably 
from the very difficulty of placing the piece itself, I may the more rely upon the 
accuracy of my original interpretation. I mention this fact, as I am at present 
unable to refer to the coin itself. 

2 The name of this king does not appear in any of the lists contributed by 
Babé Rajendra L&l, who was commissioned to make a selection of the more 
remarkable coins from the grand total above named. 
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to three examples amid the 13,500 accumulated specimens of 
the currencies of other kings of the land over which he tem- 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of the potentates of the century in which he lived. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved on his extant money, 
and the single additional item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
؛ بعدہ‎ a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to the 
conclusiveness of the transcription of 3,2), now confidently 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the grand- 
father’s title of بغراخان‎ ,۸ a name which was even further dis- 
torted from the Turki original by the conversion of the 
medial yr into the vernacular cerebral چ‎ or 3 =d. For the 
rest, the pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and the tenour of their 
legends, evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-din’s mint- 
ages, and as clearly precede the money of the same locality, 
issued by Ghids-ud-din Bahddur Shah, who, in 724 a.n., 
drove this, his own brother, Shahab-ud-din, to take refuge 
with the Sultan, Ghids-ud-din Tughlak Shah. Bahdédur’s 
career has yet to be told in connexion with his own coins; 
but to dispose of Shahab-ud-din,? as far as the exercise of his 


1 The ancient name of طنغاے بغرأاًخان‎ of Bokhfra notoriety in 350 a.x. 
(Frehn Recensio Numorum Muhammadanorum, pp. 139, 593, 578), was sub- 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for the substitution of 
the final y in place of the vowel \ is derived from Ibn Batutah, who uniformly 
writes the word with an 5 (iii, 281-5, 293). Ferishtah (text, p. 131) has بقرا‎ ; 
whence Stewart’s Bagora (p. 74). Dow gave the name as Kera, and Briggs as 
Kurra (i. pp. 265, 270, etc.). 

4 Those who delight in interesting coincidences might see, in this name of 


Shah&b-ud-din, a most tempting opportunity for associating him with a really 
important record by the Indigénes themselves, inscribed on a stone slab in the 
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mint prerogatives are concerned, he seems to have abdicated 
any such rights from the date when he claimed the aid of his 


fort of Chunar, setting forth their victory over a “ Malik” Shah&b-ud-din, 
quoted as acting under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in Samvat 1390 (a.m. 734) ; 
but I confess Ido not myself encourage the identification. Chun4r is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard of in re- 
ference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the north and the 
south took its course through Badfon or Kanauj and Jaunpore. The inscription 
is otherwise well worthy of further examination, in as far as it concerns the history 
of imperial influence upon proximate localities; and as such I transcribe both the 
text and Dr. Mills’s translation of the brief passages which chance to illustrate, 
the general subject. 
Verse 5: 


aeractifeguraaaeaeAedt | 
8-19 falfadisalren ۹۲.8 ۰۲۴۴٢: ۷ 


lord of the hostile Yavanas Suands-vup-pin and the rest,‏ ,محمد الا 3ڑ“ 
though an enemy, was SarpAsa, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime‏ 
minister.”‏ 

Verse 11: 

Wad 9300 argufs ۱ act ۰ 
1111-۱ 

“‘Samvat 1390, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Matix SuanAs-vup-Din, acting under 
the protecting favour of Sarrdsa Deva aforesaid.” 


—<(See Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. v., 1836, p. 341.) 
There were several Shahdb-ud-dins, men of prominence in these days, Among 


the rest شھاب الدیں سلطانے تا الملث‎ SL, at the Court of, Tughlak 
Shah (Zi Barni, text, p. 424). Subsequently described as ہلکۓ‎ yl pad 
پاب الد بن سلطانے‎ (p. 454) in the official lists of Mahammad bin Tughlak’s 
nobles, and mentioned by Ferishtah as having been invested with the Jagir of 
Nasari (text, i. p. 288; Briggs, i, p. 412). Nusdri, if it is correctly placed in 
73° 1'—21° 0’, would ecarcely, however, associate his scene of action with Chun4r 
(83°—25° 5’). Later in point of time, there was a Shahfb-ud-din, Multdni, who 
was entitled Nasrat Khdn, and entrusted with the charge of Bidr in ھ‎ 742 
(Ferishtah, i. 424), and who very shortly rebelled against his lord (Elliot's 
Historians, iii. 247). 
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Suzerain; and though Zié Barni! affirms that he was event- 
ually reinstated in his dominion, it is not clear under what 
terms and conditions he was permitted to hold his delegated 
rank. 
Shahab-ud-din Bughrah Shah. 
No. 168 (pl. vi. fig. 4). Silver. Weight, 168°5 grs. 
Mint (illegible). Two coins only, Col. Guthrie. 


Type as usual. 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
شاہ‎ sae امیر المومنیں اہو المظفر‎ 


انتاظطان ہن Hels‏ 


Margin, (remainder illegible) ضرہ ب ہهھذال۔۔‎ 


IV. BAHADUR SHAH. 


The single point in the biography of Bahadur Shah which 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibn Batutah records, with sufficient distinctness, that he con- 


”و سلطان ناصر[شھاب] الدین ضابط لکھنوتی رأ .. چتر ودورباش 
ضابط Calcutta text, p. 451 yt‏ 
وتغلق شاہ ناصر [شھاب] الدیں‌را solo p>‏ بطریق زمان سابق 
لکھنوتی را باقطاعش مقرر داشت و نیز *“عافظت سنارکانو و کور 
بنکالہ ہاو ر جوع کرں .234 Ferishtah, Bombay text, p.‏ _ 
Brigge’s version differs materially from the original text (i. 406).‏ 
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quered and set aside his regnant brother Shabdb-ud-din, at 
some time prior to Ghids-ud-din Tughlak’s reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the 
offending Bahddur, who was, however, soon to be released 
and restored with added honours,! by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, shortly after his own accession. Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the affairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bahadur to Eastern Bengal by ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad in 
A.H. 709,? assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
repose until a.H. 717, when he is stated to have broken out 
into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was afterwards 
so celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers were in the matter of Ndsir-ud-din’s 
prolonged reign, we may freely accept Ibn Batutah’s state- 
ment as the most readily reconcilable with probabilities, and 
the demands of the, up to this time legible, dates on the coins 
which Bahadur put into circulation in Bengal. I might 
have some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reading of 
the date 710 on his money in the Kooch Bahar trouvaille, 
but I have none as to the clear expression of a.H. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die- 
rendering of the ,Ac=10 for عشرین‎ =20,3 which would bring 


Tabak&t-i-Akbari. dle 4! بیکبار در انعام‎ Oy) زر نقد در خزانہ‎ 
See also 214 Barni, printed edition, p. 461. 
2 Stewart, p. 75; Ferishtah (Briggs), i. 406. 


3 Among more critical Arabic scholars than the Bengal mint masters ever 
affected to be, this point would have been easily determined by the insertion or 
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the corrected range of Bahddur’s dates to 720-724; but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate places of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firtz, was clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated ٠ک“‎ Lakhnautt;” but such an anomaly might 
be explained by the supposition that BahAdur, in the earlier 
days, used the name of Lakhnauti as a geographical expres- 
sion for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered 
from that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, ‘“‘Sona4rgaéon,” 
occurs on the coinage of his father; but even this sign of dis- 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogether opposed 
to a continuance by Bahadur of the loose usage of Camp 
Mints, of naming the metropolis as the general term for the 
division at large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legiti- 
mate employment of the designation of the province on a 
coinage effected anywhere within its own boundaries,—either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning chanced to: 
be designed, as implying that Bahadur himself had special 
successional or other claims to the metropolitan districts. 
Tughlak Shah’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shahéb-ud-din against the usurpation of his brother Bahadur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the south was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Dehli of Bahadur Shah; 
but among the first acts of the new Sult4én, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordi- 


omission of the conjunction ر‎ vau, which, as a rule, is required to couple the untts 
and the twenties, but is not used with the watts and tens, 
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nary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
the interests of the Imperial father and son, in their newly 
established dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, were independently advocated by the opposing 
members of the royal line of Bengal, whose family tree could 
show so much more ancient a series of regal successions than 
their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years 
back. One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is contributed by coin No. 186, in the legends of which 
Bahadur acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak over Eastern Bengal during .د۸‎ 728. The sub- 
jection seems, however, to have been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after the year a.H. 730, Bahédur appears to 
have reverted to an independent coinage, in a new capital 
called after his own title Ghidspir (coin No. 170), and in 
aH. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
coin in Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 
skin, which was stuffed and paraded through the provinces 
of the empire. 


1 Ibn Batutah gives the following additional particulars of Bah&dur’s re- 
installation :—“ 71 [Muhammad bin Tughlak] lui fit de nombreux cadeaux en 
argent, chevaux, éléphants, et le renvoya dans son royaume. II expédia avec 
lui le fils de son frére, Ibrahim Kh4n; il convint avec Behadour Bourah qu’ils 
posséderaient ledit royaume par égales moitiés; que leurs noms figureraient 
ensemble sur les monnaies; que la priére serait faite en leur nom commun, et que 
Ghiyath eddin enverrait son fils Mohammed dit Berbath (bbl )), comme otage 
prés du souverain de l’Inde. Ghiyath eddin partit, et observa toutes les pro- 
messes qu’il avait faites; seulement il n’envoya pas son fils, comme iLavait été 
stipulé. Il prétendit que ce dernier s'y était refusé, et, dans son discours, il 
blessa les convenances. Le souverain de ۲7٤٥ fit marcher au secours du fils de 
son frére, Ibrahim Kh&n, des troupes dont le commandant était Doldji attatary 


( العريی‎ 0 Elles combattirent Ghiyath eddin et le tuérent; elles le 
dépouillérent de sa peau, qu’on rembourra de paille, et qu'on promena ensuite 
dans les provinces.” —Vol, iii. p. 316. 
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Bahadur Shah. 


No. 169. Silver. Size, vii. to viii. Weight, ordinarily, 166 ers. ; 
one example is as high as 167°5 grs. Rare. Lakhnauti, a.u. 
710,? 711, 712, 7-8, 7-4* (break), 720, 721, 722. 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
الاعظم‎ bl ا( ہام‎ 
الدنیا والدیں‎ whe patina | 
امیر المومنیں اہو المظفر بھادر شاہ‎ 
التظان سی سالاان‎ 


ضرب ھذالفضة بحضرت لکھنوتی سنہ احد phic‏ وسبعمایڈ-اوہہ20 


No. 170 (pl. vi. fig. 5). Silver. Weight, 166 and 164۰5 ج٥.‎ 
Very rare. Twocoins. Col. Guthrie. Second mint, Ghifdspur, 
Date, 730. 


٭ هذالسکكہ baad‏ غیائپور سنة Margin—* wih‏ 


I have reserved for its more appropriate place among 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own series of silver pieces the 
remarkable medal struck by Bahadur Shah in honour of his 
Suzerain in a.H. 728 (No. 186, p. 215). 


1 The dates 7-3, 7-4, may, perchance, be obliterated records of 723, 724. I 
have placed them among the lower figures, but I have no sanction for retaining 
them in that position. 
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NINETEENTH Kine (4.8. 725-752; .۸ھ‎ 1824-1851). 


The destinies of India were surrendered for twenty-seven 
years to the eccentric domination of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
a man of mark apart from his kingship—generous to pro- 
fusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
of his faith, and the most experienced general of his day. 
Against these many merits had to be set a determination 
which hesitated at no means in the compassing of his own 
ends—a ferocity possibly inherited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combined with a perversion of intellect which induced him to 
allow despotism to run into insane fury at any sign of oppo- 
sition to his will. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as a judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioned measures with an utter disregard of human suf- 
fering, as instanced in the transportation, in some cases with 
brutal violence, of the inoffensive citizens of Dehli, en masse, 
for the mere purpose of filling his newly created city of 
Deogir ;! or the extermination of whole tribes as if they had 


1 The following account of Ibn Batutah, who was in part an eye-witness of the 
transactions referred to, will give some idea of the horrors perpetrated in carry- 
ing out this edict :—-“‘ The Sultan ordered all the inhabitants to quit the place ; 
and upon some delay being evinced, he made a proclamation, stating that what 
person soever, being an inhabitant of that city, should be found in any of its 
houses or streets, should receive condign punishment. Upon this they all went 
out; but his servants finding a blind man in one of the houses and a bedridden 
one in another, the Emperor commanded the bedridden man to be projected from 
a balista, and the blind one to be dragged by his feet to Daulat&éb&d, which is at 
the distance of ten days, and he was so dragged; but his limbs dropping off by 
the way, only one of his legs was brought to the place intended, and was then 
thrown into it; for the order had been that they should go to this place. When 
I entered Dehli it was almost a desert.”’ ‘Its buildings were very few; in other 
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been vermin, whose single hope of salvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Islam. 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an empire far more magnificent than had been given to any 
of his predecessors: circumstances, however, were adverse to 
the permanence of his power. The dominion covering twenty- 
three provinces,' or independent nationalities, became, in the 


respects it was quite empty.””—Dr. Lees’s edition, Oriental Trans. Fund, p. 144. 
French edition, iii. p. 315. 

1 Siradj-eddin Abu’lfatah Omar, natif de la province de Oud UP دعو‎ qui avait 
vécu 4 la cour du Sultan de Dehli, nous apprend que les états de ce monarque se 
composaient de vingt-trois provinces principales, savoir. 


قلیم بداونں Badaon‏ .13 اقلیم دھلی Dehli‏ .1 


2. Deogir ae 14. Oude عوض‎ os 
3. Multdn بر الملتان‎ 15. Kanauj بر القنوي‎ 
4. Kohram کھرام‎ 7 16. Laknauti us “ 7 
5. Samanah = SUC, 17. Bihar 7 
6. Siwistin 7 18. Karrah ک‎ x و"‎ 
(Sehwan) 80+0080. 19. Malwa و ہلاوۃ‎ 
7. Uchh toy) ,, 20. Léhor we ہج‎ 
8. Hansi ب, ھانسي‎ 21. Kalanir gps, 
9. Sirsati سرستی‎ 7 22. 87 perl 7 
10. Malabér بر المعبر‎ 23. Telinga ? تلے‎ 7 
11. Telinga بر تلنگی‎ 24. Dwara ۱ 
12. 608 گجرات‎ is armada | دورسمن‎ ٠ 


—Not. et Ext. xiii. p.170. 216 Barni’s list is less complete. 


1. J 7. yes yd 
2. معبر .8 گجرات‎ 
3. she 9. DY 
4. Py دیر‎ 10. sixes 
5. ستکانو .11 تلنگی‎ 
6. سنارکانو .12 کنپلہ‎ 

—Zié. Barni, pp. 467, 473, Calcutta text. ٠ 


The author of the Mas&lik ul Abs&r, in another part of his work, while 
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very number of its sections, essentially incoherent. Local 
feudatories had of late been superseded by governors ap- 
pointed by the head of the State, and the selection of fitting 
and trustworthy representatives was attended by far greater 
risks than of old, now that the national bond, so effective 
among the ruling classes under the dynasty of the Turks, 
had disappeared amid the dissensions of Turk and Khilji, 


speaking of his means of obtaining information upon Indian matters, remarks :-- 
“ Des voyageurs de notre pays (Egypte) se rendent continuellement dans 1’Inde; 
aussi sommes-nous parfaitement instruits de ce qui se passe dans cette contrée’’ 
(p. 202). It must be remembered, also, that these data must have been com- 
mitted to writing within a very brief interval after the return of the several 
contributors, as the compiler of the Mas4lik ul Absar died about the same 
time as Muhammad bin Tughlak himself (that is to say, in کش‎ 749, or, at 
latest, 752). His informants seem to have been very favourably impressed 
with the high standard of civilization existing in Dehli, one of whom deposes, 
“les habitants de Dehli se distinguent par leur esprit et leur intelligence, 
la sagesse de leurs réflexions, la netteté de leurs idées. Ils s’expriment avec 
élégance en langue persane et en langue indienne” (p. 217). But the most 
distinct test of their cultivation is afforded by the accomplishments of the women, 
of whom the Africans speak with great admiration. The author continues— 
ەل“‎ demandai ٢ chacun de ces voyageurs, en particulier, comment une esclave 
femelle pouvait atteindre cette valeur (20,000 tankah ou méme davantage), dans 
un pays ou tout était a si bon marché; chacun me répondit que cette différence 
tenait & ce que ces jeunes filles se distinguaient par la beauté de leurs formes et 
la grace de leurs maniéres; que pour la plupart, elles possédent l’ Alcoran, savent 
écrire, récitent des vers, des histoires, excellent dans la musique vocale, savant 
pincer du luth, jouer aux échecs et aux dés. Ces jeunes esclaves sont toutes 
fiéres de réunir ces qualités brillantes, . . . Les femmes de l’Inde, sous le rapport 
de la beauté, emportent sur celles de Turquie et du Kaptchak; en outre, elles se 
distinguent par une grande instruction et une extréme variété de talents”’ (p. 200). 
In a later stage of progress, India’s “greatest king,’’ Akbar, equally confessed 
the supremacy of female rule, in persons alien to his own faith, who not only 
declined to study the Kuran, but coerced the mighty monarch into the acceptance 
of portions of their own creed, as one of his own biographers remarks: “The 
Emperor was subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu princesses of the 
Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him as to make him forswear 
beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still 
avoids.” —~Bad4oni, quoted by Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 193. 
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both of whom henceforth to bow to an alien Sultdn of 
curiously mixed\breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconverted Hinds, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional posts ;! these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were ever ready to aid 
any projected rvsing, or to join with their combined forces 
any of the more influential rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere succession of outbreaks,—no sooner 
was one section of the empire brought back to its allegiance 
than another division would seek to assert its independence. 
The Sult4n was often obliged to command his own armies ; 
and though he was usually victorious, the very fact of his 
absence in distant parts encouraged the disaffected elsewhere. 
The old proverb, “ Dehli is distant,”*? found a new applica- 
tion; the royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
point than the inconveniently stuated capital itself, whose 
distance from the Southern کے سن‎ ad already suggested 
its supercession by the more centldt Deogir. <A parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjectiontgt.the provinces was 
to be found in the state of the roads‘ the general in- 
security of the country at large, evils that uxtended to such 
an extreme that the tribute of the south was allowed to 
accumulate at Deogir, merely because it was found impos- 
sible to transport it to Dehli, and eventually the whole trea- 


1 The majority of these mercenaries seem to have been Khorasanis, whom 
Muhammad bin Tughlak had collected to aid in his contemplated conquest of 
their own country. Ibn Batutah remarks incidentally that the people of Dehli 
called all Asiatic or African strangers indiscriminately ‘‘ Khorasanis”’ (iti. 229). 
Mughals were also engaged in large numbers, so that, on the Sultan’s death, this 
section of his army, compact in its nationality, at once proceeded to harass and 
plunder the now ill-commanded force to which they were attached.—Elliot’s 
Historians, edition 1849, p. 324; new edition, vol. iii. pp. 251, 266. 


aim ں جا دور ۱ء‎ “It is a far cry to Lochow.”—Rob Roy. 
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sure was divided on the spot among some شود‎ suc- 
cessful insurgents.} 

The end of such a state of things might o sily be predicted. 
The Bengal Mints occupied themselves in cining money for 
independent rulers; the Sultan’s early triumph, Warangol, 
reverted to its ancient name in the hands of other masters ; 
Deogir, his chosen capital, submitted to Hasan Gungo, the 
founder of a new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of 
Kalbarga, who were destined to play a prominent part in 
the destinies of the country ; and, finally, the owner of so many 
kingdoms died, miserably, of a fever, mear Thatta, on the 
lower Indus, with his army “like ants or locusts” around 
him ; and his cousin and successor found some difficulty in 
getting safe home to the cherished Dehli, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak had once done so much to desolate and destroy. 

It is, however, in his réJ@ as a Prince of Moneyers that 
Muhammad bin Tugh *, iaims our peculiar attention. His 
mintages are instructite both in the novelty and variety of 
their types, admizek’t in the artistic perfection of their 
design and e ‘ “fon, and especially significant in their 
reflex of the individuality of the Monarch himself, marking, 
as they do, the various phases of his career—his early wealth 
and reckless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he at- 
tempted to meet by a forced currency, and equally his ready 
return to money payments on its ascertained failure. Next 
in order, they exemplify the doubts and difficulties concern- 
ing his own title to the throne, unconfirmed as it was by 
Pontifical authority, which he remedied by the curious pro- 


1 On another occasion (745 a.u.) the tribute of Gujar&t, with the horses for the 
royal stables and a large convoy of merchandize, was plundered by the foreign 
Amirs at Baroda, the proceeds of which enabled them to organize a serious 
insurrection. 
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cess of the omission of his own name and the substitution of 
that of an Egyptian scion of the house of Abb&s, who, as 
chance would have it, was already in his grave. So im- 
portant, indeed, did he consider all matters connected with 
the public currency that one of the earliest acts of his reign 
was to remodel the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the 
altered relative values of the precious metals, and to origi- 
nate new and more exact representatives of the subordinate 
circulation. These innovations will be noticed in detail in 
connexion with the representative monetary specimens in as 
much of consecutive order as the materials admit. 


Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
No. 171. Gold. Weight, 198°5 grs.; highest weight of other 


available specimens, 199 grs. (See also Marsden, pccxrv). 
Deni, aw. 725, 726, 727. 





Circular area. 


duly الوائی‎ 


an See) | Gr Se) 

Vmse® oy) اشھد‎ 

987 ۳۷"ھ شاہ السملطان 

Margin— سولے‎ SS 
ضرب ھذاالدینا ر(حضرة دھهليی‎ “T testify that there is no 
۳ god but God, and I testify that 
سنہ سبع وعشرین و ستعمانه‎ Muhammad is his servant and 

apostle.” } 


1 This is the ادان‎ dzdn or call to prayer, usually chanted from the turret of 
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No. 172. Gold. Weight, 1607۰8 grs. Unique in gold. Colonel 
Guthrie. DAr un IstAu, an. 727. 





Circular area. |‏ 
ال ۔-۔ے ال0 


ال ےه wma‏ 





Margin— 
هذہ السکہ بدار الاسلام‎ rpc 


The warrior in the cause of God,' 
Muhammad bin Tughlak Shah. 
سنة سبع وعشرینں و سبعمایه‎ is? Abubakr, Umar, ’Usman, ’ Ali. 


OSG “1 - SE مو‎ vE 


the mosque, S| الله‎ (four times), الله‎ aly ان‎ ded! (twice), اشھد ان‎ 


uno I ID Ya ad 


(twice).—Lane, 22 20 sub voce.‏ ہےمد! رسو J‏ الله 


Marsden, usually so cautious in his criticisms, and who had gone through a 
very severe training in Kufic paleography in the various introductory series he 
was called upon to decipher, proved altogether at fault when he came to encounter 
the free flow of superior Kurfn MS. caligraphy which Muhammad bin Tughlak 
had suddenly brought to such perfection in these mint dies.—Num. Orient. p. 534. 

1 See Zia Barni, Persian text, p. 196; Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 148; Ibn 
Batutah, iii. 215. 

Firaz Shah 1ا7۸‎ had coveted this particular title, and condescended to engage 
in a secondary intrigue in order to obtain it, as a presumedly voluntary offering 
on the part of the local heads of the creed; but on their too ready compliance 
with his wishes, he discovered scruples as to the sufficiency of his own claims to 
any such distinction. 
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No. 178. Gold. Weight, 198°5 (198, 197°3, 197°3). A most per- 
fect coin. Colonel Guthrie. Dent, a.n. 727, 728, 729. (See 
also another specimen engraved in pl. i. fig. 83.) 





Obverse— a5 بن‎ dase? الله‎ doe, العبد الراجيی‎ ye) ضرب فی‎ 
Reverse—Circular area. The Kalimah. 


No. 174. A specimen of this class of money, in the collection of 
Col. Stacey, now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(in weight 199 grs.), struck at Droafr, in a.u. 727, has the fol- 
lowing exceptional marginal legend :— 


ھذاالدینارف a5‏ دین اسلام اعنی حضرة دیوگی ر۷۳۷ 


See also M. Soret’s coin, No. xrx. of my Supplement, Num. Chron. 
1852, xv. p. 129. 


Deogir or Daulatabad was specially designated at this period by 


the prefix of قبةالاسلام‎ . Masélik al Abgér, Notices et Extr. xiii. 
p. 210. - 


! Au rapport du scheikh Moubarak, le royaume de ]’Inde a pour capitale la 
ville de Dehli. Ensuite vient la ville de Dewakir, qui fut fondée par le Sultan 
de cet empire, et nommée par lui فمالاسلا‎ la métropole de Vislamisme. Cette 
place, ajoute le scheikh, est située dans le troisiéme climat. Lorsque je نہ[‎ quittée, 
il y a six ans, les constructions n’étaient point achevées; et je doute qu’aujourd’ hui 
elles soient terminées, & raison de l’immense étendue de son enceinte, et du nombre 
prodigieux d’édifices qu'elle devait renfermer. Le prince l’avait divisée en 
quartiers, dont chacun était destiné & des hommes d’Gne méme profession. On 
distinguait le quartier des troupes, celui des vizirs et des écrivains, celui des kadis 
et des savants, celui des scheikhs et des fakirs, celui des marchands et de ceux 
qui exercent des états lucratifs. Chaque quartier devait renfermer tout ce qui 


14 
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No. 175. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Surrdnpde (Warangol),! 
A.H. 729. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 





Mma” الرحمں‎ 
السطان‎ sls 





Margin— 
ضرب ھذاالدینار بشھر سلطانپور‎ 


ورس 


سنہ تسعد و عشرین و سبعمایه 


pouvait suffire 4 tous les besoins, les mosquées, les minarets, les marchés, les bains, 
les moulins, les fours, et les artisans de tout genre, jusqu’ aux forgerons, aux 
teinturiers, aux corroyeurs ; en sorte que les habitants n’eussent aucun besoin de 
recourir & d’autres pour leurs ventes, leurs achats et les autres nécessités de la 
vie; et que chacun de ces quartiers format comme une ville séparée, entiérement 
indépendante de celles qui l’avoisinaient.—Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 172. 

See also Ibn Batutah, iii. 182, 191; iv. 46-51. The revenue of the province 
is incidentally stated to have been farmed at 17 krors of tourkahs, p. 49. Dr. 
Lees’s Translation, p. 163. 

“Tf the visitor passes his eye over the modern nee of Rozah (which occupies 
merely a small part of the site of the vast old city), he will see in the distance the 
fortress of Daulathb4d: all the intervening plain for about six miles must have 
been covered with buildings of the old city. The ancient reservoir of the city, 
called Ganj Rdwan Sdlah, or the Pari Taldo, is situated about two miles S.W. of 
Rozab. ‘The site of this old city, and perhaps its traditional history, must have 
pleased Muhammad bin Tughlak, who twice attempted to force the population of 
Dehli to remove to it. The mint or Tanks4l of this king was close to the Pari 
Talao. In this mint were coined the mohurs and rupees that formed the fictitious 
currency, specimens of which are frequently turned up by the plough of the 
modern cultivator.”—Col. Tremlow, Jour. Bombay Branch, R.A.S. 1853, p. 376 

1 See p. 188, ante, Lat. 17° 58’, long. 79° 40’.—Grant Duff, i. 47. 
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No. 17566. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Sultanpur, ۸٘. 729: Col. Guthrie. 





Legends identical with those on No. 175. 


No. 176 (pl. iii. fig. 84, and Marsden, pecxvi.). Gold. Weight, 
169°3 grs, Denti, .ل۸‎ 727, 733, 736. 
Circular area. 


ant‏ و وانتم | پ 
الغسقرا2 | i‏ 


Deus est dives; vos autem 
Margin—i ۱ dao حضرة‎ | indigi estis.”’ 


ست atl»‏ و سبعمایة 


No. 177. Gold. Weight. 99°0 grs. Unique. Mr. E. 0. Bayley.’ 





‘‘ Defender of the laws of the 
last of the Prophets.” 


پا ایھا الناس آنتم الفقرال الی الله هو Burin Surah 36, 15— ill‏ ؛ 
men, ye have need of God; but God is self-sufficient, and to be‏ ط0 “ العمید 
praised.”——Sale. Frehn. p.177. De Sacy, J. des Sav. 1827, p. 277.‏ 

2 J regret to say that this valuable coin has been lost. It was made over to 
Mr. Basire some years ago to be engraved, but it was abstracted from his drawers 
with many other choice specimens from Mr. Bayley’s collection. I myself outlined 
the above woodcut from the original coin, and published it at Dehli in 1851. 
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Coin struck in memory of his Father. 


No. 178. Gold. Weight, 245 grs. (A worn coin.) Uneque. 
Col. Guthrie. a.H. 73-. 





ضرب ھذالسکہ .. Margin—‏ 


بے لا ,کاڈ 


This is a most interesting coin, seemingly struck by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, in one of his eccentric moods, in memory of his father. 
There is nothing definite in the legends to prove this assignment 
except the decimal in the date, which might be questioned in the im- 
perfect marginal legend, but which is sufficiently clear on the original 
piece, though scarcely legible in the English engraving. The type 
of the coin, which was only introduced by the son, takes it out of the 
category of the mintages of the father, and the exaggerated weight 
equally points to an exceptional issue, a coincidence in which the 
piece accords with the posthumous medals of Muhammad bin Sém 
(No. 19, supra). But the crucial test of the date of the coin con- 
sists in the superiority of the caligraphy and the improvement in 
the die execution initiated by Muhammad bin Tughblak.! 


1 No. .م178‎ I have a Purdna piece (in weight, 51 grains) of fine silver, which 
seems equally due to a later period than the reign of Tughlak Shah. The legends 
themselves are similar to, but not identical with, those of the gold coin, No. 178 ; 
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No. 179. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith. 
7ھ‎ 739. 


Obverse— 5) فی زس العبد الراجی رحمة اللہ ٭حمد‎ bad yt 
Reverse—ts ara: 9 السلطان السعید الشھید تغلق شا سنہ تسع و ثلئیں‎ 


SILVER COINS. 


No. 180 (pl. iti. fig. 87). Silver. "Adali. Weight, 140 grs. 
Deut, ۸.۰ 725, 726. 


پان J‏ الوائسق بتائید 
alt‏ الاال۔_اے to fl‏ محمد 
واشھد ان als “Tans?‏ السلطان 
87 ضرب Jaa Lia‏ نوا 


سنہ خمس و عشرین و سبعمایة 


No. 181. Silver. ’Adalt. Weight, 138 grs. ۸.727 Unique. 
Dehli Archeological Society’s collection. Similar legends, but the 
form of this specimen is changed in shape from the usual broad 


pieces into a thick and narrow coin, like No. 88, pl. iii. 


but the superior metal, the form of the piece, and especially the fashioning of the 


letters, associate it with the issues of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The legend 
runs— 


السلطان السید الشھید الغازي غیاث الدنیا ...© Obv.—‏ 
ابو المظفر تغلق شاہ السلطان انار الله برھانہ ۷۳۴ 


The date is nearly obliterated, but the most important figure, the ٣ر‎ seems to be 
positive. 
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No. 182 (pl. iii. fig, 88). Silver (largely alloyed). Weight, 140 grs.’ 
A.H. 728, 729, 730. 


ضرب السلطان 
فی زسن dell‏ السعید الشپید 
الراجی رحمة تغلق شا سنےےه 
cSt‏ ٭حمد yh‏ 9 قیشرینی 
وسبعمایہ 


No. 183. Silver and copper. Weight, 140 grs. .ھھ‎ ۰. 
Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 
Coin similar in its form and the details of its legends to No. 182. 


No. 184 (pl. iii. fig. 90). Silver. Weight, 168°5 grs. B.M. 


A.H. 730.‏ 
ابوبگر SY‏ 
rl}‏ فی اللے me‏ 
معمد بن تغلق شاہ ضرب sd2‏ السکہ . . Margin—‏ 


No. 185. Silver. Weight, 168۰0 grs. Satgaon, 8۰ھ‎ 
Areas as above. 


Margin—d) rcs السکۂ بستکانو فی سنہ تُلثیں و‎ sd ضرب‎ 
Coin struck by Bahadur Shéh of Bengal in the name of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak (referred to at p. 201 supra). 


1 Average weight of eight selected specimens, 139°6 grains; highest weight 
observed, 140 grains. Tho less carefully executed coins of 780 a.n. range as 
high as 140°3 grains, but these pieces are more largely alloyed with copper, so 
that their weight need not have been so much cared for. 

٠ 
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No. 186. Silver. Weight, 140 grs. Sondrgaon, a.n.728. Unique. 
Dehli Archwological Society. 


ضرب بامر الواثش بالله “حمد بن تغلق شاہ Area,‏ 
هذہ السکه )حضرۃ سٹارکانو سنہ ثمان و Obverse 1 Margin,‏ _ 
عشرین و سبعمایۂ 
السلطان المعظم غیاث الدنیا و poll‏ ابورےہہ:7 
المظفر بھادر شاہ السلسطان ابن السلطان 


No. 187 (pl. vi. fig. 6). Silver. Weight, 168۰5 grs. 
Lakhnauti, a.H. 733. Areas as in No. 184. 


ضرب sd‏ الفضة بشھر لکھنوتی سنہ ثلاث و ثلثیں Margin—A)leresy‏ 


No. 188. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Unique." (My cabinet.) 
Dar-ul-Islam, 7ھ‎ 734. 





\ : لغنی وانتم 
ال __ تے اء 


بدار الاسلام سنہ اربع و ثأئیں و سبعمایہ۔-تصنوجەل2 


1 Similar to gold coin No. 176 supra; pl. iii. fig. 84; and Marsden, 007۰ 
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SMALL COINS. SILVER. 


No. 189 (pl. iii. fig. 91). Silver. Weight, 56 grs. 
A.H. 726, 727. 


Obverso— Sole) السلطان‎ 
Reverse—V01 slo ٭عمد بن تغلق‎ 


No. 190. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. .۰ھ‎ 5. 
Obverse—dN\ Nass فی‎ sale 


Reverse—V/'o sis بن تغلق‎ das 


No. 191. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. .<.ھ‎ 730. Col. Stacey. 


ابو الفے ہنصر اللہ --وسروو07 
das‏ بن تغلق sls‏ ٭۷۳-ووبوہم!7 


No. 192. Silver. Weight, 51 grs. .طھ‎ 727, 782. 
بن تغلفشان-ہءہ0۸‎ das? السلطان العادل‎ oj فی‎ 


داہت سلطنتہ فی سنہ سبع و عشرلن و Reverse— ts \arous‏ 


No. 198 (pl. iii. fig. 93). Silver. Weight, 55 ۰ھ .ہج‎ 782, 788, 
734, 735, 736, 738, 739; in copper, 732; in brass, 733. 


Obverse— él) و العظمۃً‎ SII 


Dominion and greatness are of God.”’‏ ک“ 


عبد الراجيی san‏ تغلق Reverse—VPE‏ 


No. 194. Silver. Weight, 61-5 grs. a.n. 727, 780, 733, 734, 
735, ر786‎ 737, 738. 


الراجی رحمة اللہ الکریم ے م0 
dae‏ بن تغلق سنہ ثلٹ وئلئیں و سبعمایذ-و مم 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAK’S CURRENCIES. 


This may be the fittest opportunity of adverting to the 
change effected in the national coinage of India between the 
epoch of the first establishment of the Muhammadan mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. It is a curious but readily explicable fact that 
all attempts to discover, from the writings of indigenous 
authors, the authoritative scheme or the relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The contemporary 
writers necessarily spoke of things around them as matters of 
course, regarding which no details or explanations were re- 
quired; they mentioned from time to time the various coins 
of the realm, but only in general terms with reference to 
prices, payments or gifts, without defining the current inter- 
changeable rates of the several coins thus adverted to. The 
later Indian historians seem themselves to have had a diffi- 
culty in fixing and determining the system of money values 
obtaining in earlier times, and it was left for chance travel- 
lers, like Ibn Batutah, to supply many important specifica- 
tions of the current rates of exchange, which could not be 
gathered from home sources; but a still more communicative 
visitor to the Court of Dehli at the same period has left upon 
record a full and complete epitome of the various descriptions 
of money employed in Hindustan. 

The narrative of Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmid Anbati, the 
traveller in question, has been incorporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled (مسسالکٹ الابصار)‎ Masdlik al Absdr a unique 
MS. of which is to be found in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS. have been examined and copiously 


1 The compiler of this work also quotes, among his other authorities, Siraj-ud- 
din Abul’fath Omar of Oudh. 
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abstracted by M. Quatremére in vol. xiii. of the Notices et 
Extraits (p. 51, et seg.). It is from this excellent article that 
I derive the information which I have thrown into the sub- 
joined tabular form. The statements now contributed are not 
only very complete in themselves, but are so consistent with 
the numismatic data, that I accept them unhesitatingly as 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculations wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arrive at a solution of the problem,— 
conjectures based primarily upon the weights and intrinsic 
contents of the coins themselves, aided by the very imperfect 
light our native authors had chanced to throw upon the 
inquiry.1 There is one point that it is necessary to bear in 
mind in regard to the statements of Shaikh Mubarak, which 
is, that they refer to the latter portion of the reign of Mu- 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, more especially in the 
matter of the double silver standard created by the Sultan’s 
introduction of the new ’adali of 140 grains, which he him- 
self seems to have again superseded by the approximate 
weight of the old ¢ankah, in his silver money of 734 a.x. 

1 My first impression, in 1847, led me to say that the Adni was probably the 
Jjital of Ferishtah (Pathfn Sultans, 1st edit., p. 61), and so it has proved, though 
the statements of the earlier native authorities had cast a doubt upon Ferishtah’s 
accuracy, which his own confession of ignorance as to the nature of the yital itself 
was not calculated to remove. The original passage is quoted from Briggs’s 
Translation at p. 158, supra. “ As the spoken languages of the Peninsula enabled 
us to restore the true meaning to the misinterpreted Sanskrit Aarsha, so the 
Dravidian tongues readily explain the term dni, which finds no place in Aryan 
vocabularies, but which was incorporated into the vernaculars of Hindustan dur- 
ing the southward migrations of the Scythic tribes. In Telugu, Adnt means 2, 
or one quarter of a sixteenth (Brown). In Canarese, 4 (Reeve), and in Tamil 3 
(Winslow). Wilson’s Glossary gives Adni, corruptly, cawney. Tel. Tam. Karn. 
2, or sometimes 2.” Mr. W. H. Bayley, late Madras 0,3۵, tells me that in 
modern books, and in the everyday practical measurement of land or other linear 
calculations, the 4dyi is invariably estimated at 4. The do-gdns or doodec is still 


quoted in the Madras almanacks. 
۴ 
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(Coin, No. 188; weight, 168 grs.). Though no very definite 
conclusion, as to the effect upon the general circulation, can 
be drawn from the appearance of this silver piece, which may 
have been the result of a momentary whim, and there is, it 
must be confessed, a marked absence of any other representa- 
tive silver coins, whether tankahs or ’adalis, during the con- 
cluding eighteen years of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign, though 
gold of the old standard of 175 grains was freely issued. 


THe State Cormack AND ITS INTERCHANGEABLE RATES UNDER 
MvunamMap BIN TueHaK.! 


1 Kéni=1 Jftal. 
2 ,, ==Do-kaéni or Sultani. 
6 ہر‎ wShash-kdani, 2? of Hasht-kani. 
8 ہر‎ =Hasht-kani. 
12 ہم‎ =Duwazdah-kani. 
16 ہم‎ =Shanzdah-kani. 
64 ہم‎ -1 Tankah. 
64 Kénis=1 Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 
82 Do-kénis=1 Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 
8 Hasht-kanis=1 Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 
4 Shanzdah-kanis=1 Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 
The Kani exchanged against 4 copper Fals \ So that, the full change, 
» Do-kéni _,, 7 8 7 in copper pieces, for the 
», Hasht-kani » 932 7 Tankah,amounted 6. 


1 The coinage as amplified and extended under Firiz Shah. (The text of 
Shams-i-Sir4j, which furnishes these details, will be found under Firfiz’s coins.) 

64 K&nis=old Tankah of 176 grs. 60 K&nis=new ’Adali of 140 grs. 

The irregular sub-divisions of the concurrent Tankah of 64 and ’Adali of 
50 K4nis are as follows :—1 Kaéni,-2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 24, 25, and 48. The 16 K&ni 
piece is not quoted in the later lists. The 10, 24, and 48 K&ni pieces seem to 
have been additional sub-divisions introduced by Firaz Shah. The 25 Kani 
piece was probably only the old Nisfi or half ’Adali of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Firiz Shah also claims to have produced for the sake of the poor و‎ Kénis and 
} K&nis, in mixed copper and silver, I presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any broken change below the single Kani or Jital. 
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The most striking item disclosed by the details of the 
above table is the essentially indigenous character of the 
divisional contents of the ¢ankah and its analogous fractional 
sub-divisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian qua- 
ternary scale of numeration in all its integrity. ives and 
tens are here positively unknown quantities, and decimals of 
no account. 

Altamsh was supposed to have recognized, in a general 
sense, the existing local standard; but it would seem that 
he must have adopted the prevailing monetary institutions, 
weights, measures, etc., en bloc, and that these remained un- 
disturbed till ’Al4-ud-din in the first instance, and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak in the second, gained new and enlarged views, 
associated possibly with other Indian traditions, during their 
expeditions to the Dakhan. The retention by Altamsh, so 
unreservedly, of local systems of reckoning in the minor 
sums up to the measure of the tankah, would seem necessarily 
to imply that the latter weight itself formed a definite unit, 
both theoretically and practically, in the pre-existing mone- 
tary computations. This is a concession which could not 
previously have been claimed, as Altamsh might have been 
supposed to have retained a leaning to Ghaznavi standards, 
and the new tankah might well have stood for a double 
dirham. The,turning point, however, in this identification 
depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the true 
Indian unit, the rati, as recognized at the period in the exact 
locality of the Metropolitan Mint, and it is not impossible 
that the coins themselves may aid ‘in fixing this still indeter- 
minate quantity. The query then presents itself as to how 
many ratis of gold or silver this tankah was estimated to 

-contain. The first answer within reasonable limits suggested 
by the progression of fours, in the table just given, would be 
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96; but it is a very singular fact that the old Tables of 
Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 32 
yatig in the silver weights, and after 320 ratis in the gold 
weighments, the latter having already felt something of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 ratis to 1 mdsha; 
and, finally, we have an absolute silver satamdua or 100 mana 
weight.! A very important bit of collateral evidence is con- 


1 ہم‎ Ancrent Inpian Weicuts (from Mann, c. viii. § 134). 


Stleer. 1 
2 Ratis= 1 3868۰ 
-ء ,, ًٌاے ہر82‎ 1 Dharana or Purina. 
320 ہو 160= ہر‎ =10 7. » =1 880508. 
Gold. 
6 Ratis= 1 MA&sha. 
80 , =16 مم‎ =1 Suvarga. 
320 رو 4= ہم 64 = ہر‎ = 1 Pala or Nishka. 
3200 ,, =640 , 40ے‎ ,, =10 ,, » “>1 Dharana. 


Copper. 
80 ratis=1 karsh&pana. 


6. The subjoined table of weights is valuable for the purposes of comparison, 
as possibly owing its origin to an independent section of Indian progress. It has 
been preserved in the Atharva Parisishta, a work supposed to date some centuries 
B.c., where it is expressly stated to be designed for the weighment of مع‎ or 
the clarified butter employed in the sacrificial rites of the Brahmans. 

Among other curious items, the text records the fact that the assumed ہ٥۶‎ in 
the descending scale was the drona, a measure for which a divine origin is 
claimed, as having been “ given of old by Brahma himself.”’ 


5 Ratis = 1 M&sha. 

$20 , = 64 ہم‎ = 1 Palam. 
10,240 ,, = 2,048 ,, = 32 ,, = 1 Prastham. 
40,960 , = 8192 کے 4 4= , 128= ہی‎ Atkam. 
163,840 ,, =382,768 ,, =612 ,, =16 , =4 پر‎ =1Drona. 


—Uhber den Veda kalender, Namens Jyotisham, von A. Weber, Berlin (1862), 
p. 82. 

This table is highly interesting, not only on account of its antiquity, which 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from Manu, but for the indications 
of a combination of two independent systems of calculation which it discloses. I 
gather from the text quoted by Professor Weber from the Atharva Parisishta 
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tributed by the subsequently-devised ’adalis, whose weights 
are much more closely defined both in the beautiful silver 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and in the better speci- 


(Jyotisha, Abhandlungen der Kgl. Ak. der Wis., Berlin, 1862, p. 82), and other 
illustrative items he has collected from the early Sanskrit authorities (Zeitschrift 
(1861), p. 129), that the drona “ measured by Brahma,’’ and the pala, stated to 
be ;i:th of the former, in the same passage, were weights affected by the Vedic 
Aryans, the pala alone is mentioned in the Nirukta, and the mdshaka is not found 
in any texts ‘“‘supposed to be’ authentically Vedic; while in the slokas which 
furnish the details of the present table, the prastha is directly and the dthaka 
(ddhaka) indirectly pronounced to be a Magadha weight. It will be seen that 
the table is identical in its details, in the ascending scale, with the series of gold 
weights from Manu, up to the pala or mishka, when the Indian fowrs reassert 
themselves in the progressive advances, in lieu of the ten palas, which constitute 
the next increase in the earlier scales for the measure of gold. 

I have collected the subjoined tables from various sources, with a view to illus- 
trate more completely the general subject of Indian weights. 


e. TaBLE دہ‎ INDIAN Weicuts (from Baébar’s Memoirs, p 332). 
8 Ratis= 1 MA&sha. 


32 ہر 4 = ہر‎ = 1 Tang. 
40 وو‎ = 6 ” = 1 Misk4l. 
96 9” = 12 9 =-1 Tolah. 


1344, = 168 , = 14 , = 18%r. 
53760 ,, =6720 ,, =6560 ,, =40 ,, =1 Man. 
“ And it is fixed that everywhere 40 Sirs make one Man. . . They reckon jewels 
and precious stones by the Tang.” See also note, p. 16, Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch- 
mann’s translation, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp. 31, 36. 


d. Kashmir weights, from the A{n-i-Akbari, ii. p. 156, Gladwin’s edition :— 
1 Tolah=16 mdshas of six ratis each, or 96 ratts, 
1 Gold mohur =16 ddms of six ratts each, or 4 ratis more than the Dehli 
gold mohur. 
Rabdsasnu is 2 small coin of 9 mdshas or 54 ratis. 
Punchee is a copper coin in value } ddém; also called kusserch. 
Barahgdni is $ the punchee or 5 ddm. 
Shukrt is % bdrahgant. 
4 Punchees or kusserehs=1 hut, 
40 و وو‎ =1 sdenu, and 14 sdsnu=1 sikkah. 
100 Sdenus=1 م[14‎ -1000 royal ddms. 
Every coin and even manufactures are estimated in Kharwars of rice. .... 


٦ 
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mens of the brass tokens which were designed to replace 
these 50 kdni pieces in the general circulation. 

These coins, as a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rati gold suvarna equally with the 
copper kdrsha of Manu’s Tables, the copper ket, the autho- 
ritative unit of the ancient Egyptians If the former 
association is conceded, my estimate of the rati at 1°75 grains 
falls in with singular evenness; for the ’adali, 80 x 1°75=140, 
for the silver tankah or sataraktika, 100x1:75=175.2 I do 


They have a weight of 2 ddms, called pu/, and they also make use of the half and 
quarter of this weight; 74 of these ا۱‎ make 1 sir, 4 stirs a man, 4 mans 1 
turek. 

ii. page 196, ‘Coins of Kabul. 18 dinars=1 tuman, which=800 dams,” 


e. TABLE OF INDIAN AND OTHER ×مسدہ7‎ Weicuts, from the Haft Kulewm. 


1 = jao (@4) barley-corn = 1 نہ‎ habbat, ‘a grain, a seed.’ 


1 تنسو‎ tase حبه 2 ۔>-‎ ,, 
4 جو‎ barley-corns =1 قیراط‎ kirdt (kepattov) Carob. 
8 dam 7 =1 دانگی‎ (a. (دائق‎ dang (3th). 
48 جو‎ 5 =1 ed درہ‎ (A. (در م‎ ۵۰ 
68 مثقال 1= 7 حبه‎ miskal (dpe 
806 حبه‎ or 4} مثقال‎ == 1 jest aatdr, pus sir (SER). 
510 dam or 74 miskdls < 1 اوقیة‎ aukiat (ounce). 
6120 حبۂ‎ or 12 aukiat =1 رطل‎ ratl (pound). 
12240 dam or 24 aukiat =1 سن‎ mann. 


See also variants in Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s Calcutta edition, p. 36. 

1 ہا‎ 8. Poole, ‘‘ Weights and Measures.”—Smith's Dict. Bible. 

3 See ante, pp. 3, 167. Sir W. Jones rated the rati at 1 & of a grain. Gen. 
Cunningham’s estimate of the weight of the rats is 1۰84229 grains; Mr. Maskelyne’s 
1:85.—Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 9. 

Sir W. Elliot, in answer to my inquiries as to the assimilation of the Southern 
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not wish to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
it is but one link in a long chain, and the primitive weights of 
India had no doubt already been largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progress 
towards the extraordinary multiplicity of provincial stan- 
dards, that so offend against the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day. Concurrently with the development of 
the ‘adaii, in which a reduction of 4th, or 20 per cent., upon 
the old tankah of 175 grains, was effected, there appears a 
new gold piece, which is raised in weight above the old gold 
tankah of 175 grains by 4th, or about 143 per cent., forming 
a coin of 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
dindr.| This particular type of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 a.u., and a single speci- 


systems with the data afforded by the Dehli coins, has favoured me with the sub- 
joined note on the subject :—T have never met with a coin answering to the tankah 
of 140 or 175 grains. The largest pieces I know range between 55 and 60 grains, 
generally about 58 grains (but I have one of 66°9 grains). They go by the name of 
tankahs, as “ padma-tankah,”’ “‘ varfha-tankah,” etc. Some of them are figured 
in my Gleanings (figs. 28 and 33 of No. 1, and figs. 1 and 2 of No. 2). This 
bears no apparent relation to your tankah. The Dravidian pon I take to have 
weighed 29 or 30 grains, and these Southern tankahs I suppose to be double pons. 
This is borne out by the old arithmetical tables, in which accounts are still kept. 

2 gunjas=1 dugala (=3 fanam). 

2 dugalas=1 chavala (= the panam or fanam). 

2 chavalas=1 d’harana. 

2 d’haranas=1 hona (= the prat&pa, mfda or § pagoda), 

2 honnas=1 varaha (= the han or pagoda). 
The gunja or unit ) ع٤‎ fanam) is the raté or Sanskrit raktika, the seed of the abrus. 
I have weighed numbers of these, and found them to vary from 1} to 2 grains, or 
even more; a fair average would be 1% grains. Jervis (weights of the Konkan) 
and Prinsep, deducing the relative weights from the mash, make it 1:98 grains. 
But taking my average of 1°75 grains, we get your tankah or gat-raktika =100 
vats, exactly 175 grains.” 

1 Some of these coins are in very perfect condition; so to say, new from the 

dies, so that the weight may apparently be relied on. The half dindr, No. 177, 
at 99 grains, is a minor test of the true issue weight. 
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men of 727 a.u., are all the examples that can be cited from 
the ten or twelve specimens accessible in modern cabinets; 
but the same weight is preserved in the varied type of coin 
Nos. 173, 174. The change in the form of these pieces seems 
to have been made upon artistic and mechanical grounds, and 
not to have had any reference to weights or values.' Some 
of these latter specimens are met with, ranging as high as 
199 grains, coined in the course of 727 a.H., but rapidly de- 
teriorating in weight, till examples of the same year’s issue 
fall to 188, 168, and even to the ignominious 137 grains, 
which, however, may, each and all, have suffered from the 
sweater’s abstractions. 

One coincidence in the scale of the minor subdivisions of 
the silver standard must not be passed over in silence, as it 
evidences a singular concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to Muhammad bin Tughlak’s small silver 
pieces, Nos. 189, 190, 198, 194. The annual dates on these 
varieties, taken in broken order, cover a period of fourteen 
years, less the temporary bre&ik due to the forced currency.? 


1 “T had previously noted the motives for this change, which extended to the 
silver pieces of the same epoch. The years 727-728 a.u. present us with fresh 
modifications both in the types and legends of the recently revised coinage of Dehli. 
The examples, gold 173, silver 180, 189, exhibit the same elegance of design and 
accuracy of execution that mark the earlier efforts of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
mint artists. The form of coin now adopted was probably held, in many respects, 
to be an improvement upon the broad pieces antecedently put forth, as under the 
Oriental method of preparing the planchets (blanks), the equable division of 
each could be effected with far greater facility when cut from a narrow bar than 
when divided into the thin plates necessitated by the ingot of the larger diameter, 
calculated for the broad coins. In addition to this advantage, the smaller size of 
the dies, and the diminished depth of the engraving of the fine lines of the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the process of striking, to produce a perfect 
medal, than was required to complete the impression of the broader and coarser 
coin of earlier days.” —Pathan Sultans, Supplt., Num. Chron., p. 17. 

2 aH. 725, 726, 727; 782, 738, 734, 735, 736, 737, 788, 739, 


15 
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There can be little question, whatever may be held to be the 
true weight of the rati, that we have in these pieces the 
medieval representatives of Manu’s 32 rati silver purdna, or 
the successors of the earliest description of money prior to 
the introduction of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which aided the first step beyond barter, among the 
pre-Aryan Indians.! Fifty-six or fifty-seven grains will not 
divide evenly either into 175 or 140, but ten such pieces of 
56 grains, being 1°75 grain to the rati, exactly answer to the 
old silver satamana of 320 ratis (560 grains), of which men- 
tion has already been made; and, curious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for a fractional depreciation in the 
metal, represents the value of 80 copper jals, as they are 
stated to have exchanged with the other subdivisions of the 
tankah. The 20 kdni piece,? thus retained in the general 
scheme of the Quaternary distribution of the silver coinage, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur- 
rency, may once have belonged to an independently devised 
system; but both the 32 and the 80 ratis, the advance of 6 
upon 24, identify it closely with ancient calculations, and 
especially with the progression to the 80 ratis, in the Gold 
and Copper Tables of Manu, which formed alike the gold 
suvarna and the copper karshapana. 

Having completed the review of comparative weights, it 
remains to test and ascertain values. The new ’adalis or 50 
kdni pieces are, to all appearance, composed of less pure 
silver than the old tankahe of 64 kdnis. This depreciation 
may have been intentional or otherwise,! but it looks as if it 


Earliest Indian Coinage, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iv., 77.8. (1864), p. 266 ; 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865), p. 58. 
2 As 176: 64 :: 56: 20°48. 
2 Some of Alf-ud-din’s silver pieces seem to fall off from the old standard of 
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had been designed to meet some alteration in the other 
exchanges. Coincident with the production of ’adalis, men- 
tion is made for the first time of shashkdnis, or pieces of six, 
which Shaikh Mub4rak intimates were useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling uneven 
payments, being, as he remarks, غ‎ of the established hasht- 
kdéni, eight of which, as their name implies, went to the 64 
kani tankah These shashkdnis would not run in even sums, 
either into 64 or 50, though they made a second division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the bazars, 
as Firiz Shah subsequently provided a distinct denomina- 
tional coin for that amount. The hashtkdnis appear pre- 
viously to have formed a very important element of the 
general currency ;? they were composed, like so many of the 


white silver; his Dakhan gold, on the other hand, is unpleasantly white. See 
coin No. 131, ante. 

1 Le lakh vaut cent mille tankah 46:3 et le tankah huit dirhams.—Not. et 
Ext. xiii. 182. 

2 T have to correct my reading of the passage from Ibn Batutah, quoted at 
page 17 of my Initial Coinage of Bengal. I now see that the conventional rate of 
exchange of gold and silver in the later period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
reign was 1:10. Ibn Batutah in other places (ii. 76; iii. 106, 187) distinctly 
sets this question at rest, even if Shaikh Mubfrak did not inferentially confirm the 
fact (Not. et Extr. xiii. 211, 212). The concluding portion of the passage from 
Ibn Batutah is as follows :— 


“Celui-ci [le din&r d'argent] vaut huit drachmes, et leur drachme équivaut 
absolument 4 la drachme d’argent”’ (vol. iv. p. 210). I was misled by the use of 
the word dindr, which is so specially reserved for the gold pieces in the Dehli 
coinages, into supposing that the passage had reference in some obscure way to 
the rate of gold to silver; but further examination proves that Ibn Batutah had 
an odd way of applying the term dindr as رد پنار درا‎ etc, (iii. 254, 387, 422). 
(See also Col. Yule’s summary of Ibn Batutah’s notices of money in his excellent work 
on “Cathay and the Way thither,” p.ccxlviii.). All Ibn Batutah appears to mean is 


that the dindr of silver (t.e. tankah ?) is equal to 8 dirhams (hashtkan:), and their 
dirham is identical in form with th ~‘'ver piece. But considerable doubt must stil] 
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indigenous coins of historic sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in the proportions requisite to represent the value 
of 4th of a tankah, and are specifically described by the 
western travellers as identical in weight and partially in 
appearance with the silver coin itself. They may be iden- 
tified with some of the examples of No. 182, the intrinsic 
contents alone determining the value in each case, so that 
the pure silver coins stamped with the same dies! are, 
doubtless, revised forms of ’adalis, equally as their more 
extensively alloyed associates may be found to answer to the 
value of a shashkdni. This modification in the form of the 
’adali took place simultaneously with the alteration in the 


exist as to the true meaning of the passage, inasmuch as an almost counterpart state- 
ment in the Mas&lik al Abs&r adds the s¢lver dirham “of Egypt.” “Le dirhem 
heschtkani a le méme poids que le dirhem d’argent الدر النقرة‎ que ٭‎ cours en 
Egypte et en Syrie. La valeur de l’une et l’autre piéce est la méme.” M. 
Quatremére adds, “Le texte porte y حوارہ حوار‎ Je lis x ک0 جوازہ جواز‎ 
Not. et. Extr. vol. xiii. p. 211. I may remark that Shaikh Mubarak, if M. 
Quatremére has rightly apprehended the passage quoted below, also designates 
the full dirham or ’adali? as a current dindr. This irregular use of the word is 
in ہہ‎ far justified by local usage that we find Zia Barni saying— gab و جندیں‎ 


(Calcutta text, p. 143).‏ دپنار زر و نقرہ و حوضکھايی ہر تنگ زر و نقرہ 
A difficulty has been felt in regard to the apparent inconsistency of Shaikh‏ 
Mubfrak having estimated the dindr or silver dirham at 6 dirhams, I conclude‏ 
hashtkfnis. M. Quatremére’s translation is as follows: “800 Toum4ns dont‏ 
chacun vaut 10,000 dinars courants-et le dinar 6 dirhems: en sorte que cette‏ 
somme se montait & 8 millions de dinfrs courants ou 48 millions de dirhems”‏ 
(Not. et Ext. xiii. 194). I suppose that the current dfnfr here meant was the‏ 
’adali, or its then representative, which, excluding fractions, would ran, in a‏ 
rough calculation, about six hashtk4nis, or 48 instead of the 50 k4nis required in‏ 
the 140 grain silver piece. So also some confusion in the statement of nominal‏ 
equivalents may have arisen from the 8 shashkanis, that would have equally‏ 
amounted to 48.‏ 

1 The proper ’adalis, No. 180, which are broad pieces, date in 725, 726, 727 a.x. 
Nos, 181, 182, which are thick coins, take up the succession, and contribute the 
eonnal pepordeof-7 27.2 28..729, [20 ہی‎ 
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gold pieces already averted to, and seemingly for similar 
objects, i.e. of securing less irregularity in the separation of 
the exact weight of silver required for each coin, from the 
bar or rod, into which the metal was fashioned, and facility 
of stamping, in the reduced size and relief of the letters of 
the legends.! I may repeat, that the entire scheme of the 
sub-divisional currency intervening between the pure silver 
piece and the copper coin, proceeded upon the plan of mixing 
silver and copper in the definite proportions required for the 
several intrinsic values. These alloys were formed into coins 
identical in weight, shape, and device, so that buyers and 
sellers had in each case to determine by the eye and the 
hand the value of the piece tendered in payment. A state 
of things inconceivable to European ideas, but practically 
involving but little difficulty among the natives of India,? 
even if the ever-ready money changer were not within call. 
These numismatic details, aided by the information con- 
tributed by the African travellers, enable us to set at rest the 
real import of the passage in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which 
Ferishtah so strangely perverted,? and which led General 


1 Abu’l Faz] tells us that the metal was “‘cast into round ingots;” in Hindtistan 
the workman, without “such machine” as they require in Persia, cuts the sections 
‘“‘with such exactness that there is not the difference of a single hair.”—Ain 
Akbari. 

2 “Practical men can discover from the colour of the compound which of the 
alloys (lead, tin, or copper) is prevailing.’—Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, i. 22. 
Gladwin, i. 16. 

3 In referring to the early profusion of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and the 
enormous sums he is reported to have squandered in gifts and pensions, Ferishtah 
incidentally alludes to the intrinsic value of the money of this monarch, affirming 
that, “ Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad Bakhshi, surprised at the vast sums stated by his- 
torians to have been lavished by this prince, took the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tankahs were of the silver currency of the day, in 
which was amalgamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tankah only exchanged 
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Briggs to assert that the silver fankah of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak was “worth only about 4d. instead of 2s.” The 
true reading of the original is to the effect that the fankah 
of this period was slightly alloyed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight black tankahs. Hight shashkdnis would, in 
effect, be equal to 48 kdnis of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an ’adali of 140 grains. This rectification is of very 
considerable importance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of the black tankah at about 16:4 grains of silver, 
or 23 pence, a definition which will prove highly useful in 
estimating the worth of the subsequent issues of the Sultans 
of Dehli. Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre- 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own suggestion at page 
117, as to the possible identification of black tankahs with any 
ef the moderately alloyed silver pieces of the generic name 
minted in Bengal or Hindustan. 

The shashkani, if it exists in the composite form of mixed 
metal, seems to have been but little affected by the people at 
large, and probably remained for a long time more of a theo- 
retical than a practical benefit. As far as can be seen, no 


for 16 copper pice (making a tankah worth only about 4d. instead of 28 ).”— 
Briggs’s Ferishtah, 1. p. 410. 
The Persian text of the original passage is as follows — 


چنا چہ نظام الدین احمد بتحشی حقیق کردہ ASS oy Nal pe‏ تقرہ 


Bombay text. i. p. 286. Briggs, i. 410. Hdl ine 


واضی باشد کہ مراں ازین تنکہ تنکہ نقرہ است کہ پارہ از مس pd‏ 


داشت و بھشت AGF‏ سیاہ ہرابر است 
Tebakat-i-Akbari, MS. 72.1. Library, No. 997, p. 75.‏ 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, a portion of whose text is reproduced verbatim in the‏ 
copy, instead of saying anything about copper pazsa, simply states that the current‏ 
tankah wes eqpal to eight black tankahs. ‘‏ 


4 
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provision was made for its substitute in the forced currency 
of 730 a.H.,! though the hashtkanis are common enough. It 
will be seen hereafter that Firiz Shah claims to have in- 
vented the shashkdni, which would also imply that the num- 
ber coined in the previous reign must have been to a certain 
extent limited. One novelty for which Muhammad bin 
Tughlak claims credit was the dokdni, or piece of two kdnis, 
which Shaikh Mubérak mentions was entitled after its royal 
deviser, 4471ھ‎ This must have been a highly useful coin, 
“four going to the hashtkdni, three to the shashkani;”’ and, 
finally, our translators concludes, “Une piéce qui est la moitié 
du dirhem Sultani se nomme یکانی‎ piéce d’un et vaut un 
>.” The counterpart of which legend is to be found on 
Gen. Cunningham’s coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importance in the history of the 
monetary transactions of this period is the relative values of 
gold and silver. The standard, if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, as we understand it, existed at all, seems to 
have been based upon the primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution as to be confessedly less 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar’s time, when theory was more distinctly applied to 
the subject, copper was established as the authoritative basis 
of all money computations. Silver in its turn, next to cop- 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 


1 At one time I imagined I had discovered a token shashkdnt, as the six dots 
of the (A seemed to be unquestionable; but as the second set of .°. may be 
intended for the marks of the final نی‎ in kdni I do not think it safe to quote a 
single specimen. The initial 4 2 takes the form of 44 - 

* The Arabic word quoted, in all its imperfection, by M. Quatremére is 4. ۔الدکا‎ 
There can be little question as to the correct restoration. 

Ain-i-Akbari, i. 3, 4, 37, ete.; Num. Chron. iv. 118; Ovid. Fast. i. 220;‏ ٭ 
Lucretius, v. 1275; Madden, Jewish Coinage, 278.‏ 
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whereas gold, from its comparative rarity, and the aniiety 
with which it was sought for at all times in India, whether 
for the purposes of hoarding! or the construction of orna- 
ments, rendered it peculiarly liable to be affected by the laws 
of supply and demand. I am still sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that the newly-devised gold and silvér money, with 
which Muhammad bin Tughlak inaugurated his reign, will 
enable us to determine from the relative scale of proportions 
the actual rate prevailing at this period. It is true that the 
margin is wide, and the figures involved contribute more 
than one sum consistent in the several relations, but the 
predominance of evidence points clearly to 8:1 and 7:1. 
I do not in any way contest the fact that there is evidence 
to show that ten silver pieces exchanged against one of gold 
later in this reign, but this concession by no means implies 
that the ratio of the two metals was as 10:1. As has 
been said before, there is considerable obscurity in the narra- 
tions of the western travellers in regard to the definition of 
dirhams and dindrs. About the old tankahs no possible ques- 
tion can arise, whether of gold or silver; they followed the 
same identical weight of 175 grains.2 We have seen that 


1 The author of the Masflik al Absér has preserved a curious contemporary 
notice of this custom of the natives of India in Muhammad bin Tughlak’s time. 
“Les habitants d’Inde ont la réputation d’aimer 4 amasser des richesses et & 
thésaurier. Lorsque l’on demande 4 l’un d’entre eux combien il posséde de bien, 
il répond : Je ne sais pas; mais je suis le second ou le troisiéme de ma famille, qui 
travaille & accroitre le trésor que mon aieul a déposé dans telle caverne, dans tel 
puits; et j’ignore 4 combien il se monte. Les Indiens ont l’usage de creyser des 
puits pour y renfermer leurs trésors. Quelques-uns pratiquent dans leurs maisons 
une excavation en forme de citerne, qu’ils ferment ensuite avec soin, n'y laissant 
que P’ouverture nécessaire pour y introduire des piéces d’or. C’est la qu’ils aecu- 
mulent leurs richesses. Ils ne recoivent point ۲۰۰ travaillé, brisé ou en lingots, 
dans Ia crainte de la fraude; ils ne prennent ce métal que monnayé” (ziii. p. 218). 


* The Tabskat-i-Nsiri spoaks of—3 35 y ,5 تنک‎ (p- 163); تنکه ھای زر سرخ‎ 
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the Sultan borrowed these foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time into the mint phraseology of Dehli, the one 
as applied to the 200 grain gold piece (No. 171), the other as 
engraved on the tokens of the forced currency, which I sup- 
pose to have represented the early ’adali of 140 grains of 
silver (No. 202). 

The leading motive in these exceptional issues, and the 
subordinate readjustments consequent thereupon, seems to 
have been the utilization of the stores of gold which filled 
the Sultén’s treasuries; and without proposing to introduce a 
definite gold standard, which, under the surrounding circum- 
stances, would doubtless have proved impracticable, he appears 
to have aimed at a large expansion of the currency of the 
land by direct means, associated with an equitable revision 
of the basis of exchange between gold and silver, which had 
been disturbed by the large accessions of the former from the 
Dakhan, unaccompanied by any proportionate addition to the 
supply of the latter. 

The early Pathan kings, judging by their numismatic re- 
mains, put forth gold in very limited quantities, and merely 


(p. 184); تنکے نقرہ‎ (315); and carefully discriminates the contrast of the term 


kyo lp (pp. 372, 391, Calcutta text).‏ زر (p. 167) ; also)‏ دینار 
سی The Khazfin ul Futah of Mir Khusré makes play upon the various‏ 


A‏ زر وسیم و sls‏ سرخ و سپید چون کل صوری و صد Sp‏ توبرتو 
sole‏ بزازای Neale‏ کوناکون te‏ 

تنکه زرو a3‏ نقرہ دادي و Zi& Barni also varies his phraseology—lai)‏ 
Aj‏ و چیتل ;)492 ,130 (p 118, also pp.‏ چیتل از زبان او بیروں نیاہمديی 


(BP. 187, 247); دنگی‎ (P- 819(: دانگی و درم‎ )۰ 469). 
late as the time of Kaikob&d foreign dindrs seem to have been retained in 


وچندیں طبق دینار زرو نقرہ و حوضکھاي پر تنگہ زں the coined state—,‏ 
نفرہ برسر پدر و پسر a‏ کرں ند .)143 (Calcutta edition, p.‏ 
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as an adjunct in complement to the more abundant silver 
tankahs. Alé-ud-din’s plunder of the Dakhan, with its im- 
memorial wealth of gold, is associated with a correspondingly 
ample increase of gold tankahs for home use. This influx of 
the higher metal, aided by the later contributions of K4far! 
and Khusri from the same sources, indicated in the mintages 
of succeeding reigns, may well have disturbed the ancient 
relations of the two metals. I had estimated the relative 
values as about 8:1, without pressing the assumption that 
this rate represented the normal and immutable condition of 
things, but as a once existing and possibly recurring ratio.? 
Col. H. Yule, who has investigated these questions from an 
independent point of view, by the aid of the written testi- 
mony of Marco Polo and other western travellers in the 
East, has suggested a probable fall in the value of gold, at 


٠ Ferishtah, in mentioning K4éfar's plunder, brought to Dehli in 711 a.x., 
amounting to 96,000 mans of gold, which was ‘‘ melted down, coined, and lodged 
in the treasury,” adds, silver was not used as a coin in the south.—Briggs, i. 374. 
The Masélik al Abs&r also notices ‘un des prédécesseurs de ce Sultan ayant fait 
de grandes conquétes, enleva des pays vaincus une telle quantité d’or qu’il en 
chargea 13,000 bceufs.”—Not. et Extr. xiii. 218. 

2 Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 16; J.R.A.8., N.S., vol. ii. p. 160; Marco 
Polo, cap. Xxxix. 

3 Col. Yule, however, in insisting upon the 10:1 as the xormal rate, has 
to do great violence td probabilities in claiming so sudden a change as that from 
10:1 to 7:1, within a comparatively brief period, and attributing it to the influx 
of gold from the south, which in truth commenced with Alé-ud-din’s conquests in 
in 693 ,تھے‎ or some thirty years prior to the accession of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak. The intermediate reigns show a well-maintained proportion of gold 
to silver in extant examples, and we hear of no particular accession of southern 
gold as the result of Fakhr-ud-din Jénf’s command in that direction during his 
father’s lifetime. Col. Yule remarks—“ It has occurred to me as just possible 
that the changes made by Muhammad bin Tughlak in the coinage may have had 
reference to the depreciation of gold owing to the ‘ great Dekhan prize money’ of 
that age. Thus, previous to his time, we have gold and silver coins of equal 
weight, and bearing (according to the view which has been explained) a nominal 
ratio of ten to one. Muhammad on coming to the throne finds that in conse- 
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the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s accession, to a pro- 
portion as low as 7:1; and, singular to say, these two scales, 
viz., 8:1 and 7:1, are those which most consistently fall in 
with and explain the figures in the subjoined table, and lead 
to the preferential conclusion that at the moment of fevision 
the old rate of 8:1 had sunk to 7:1, and had been provided 
for accordingly. It is not necessary to define when this change 
came about; it is sufficient to say that the fact was officially 
recognized on the occasion of the reconstruction and remodel- 
ling of the coinage undertaken in 725 a.u. 


TABLE oF ExcHangE Rares or Gotp anp Sitver Corn in Invi, 


Conflicting Scale, on the Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 


GOLD. SILVER. 7 ld 1 ۱ ( 4 1 4 1 99 5) 
Pe, 7 = old silver pieces X% 175=1225),. 
ae T=1225= | Qnew ,, 5, ( 9xX140=1260). 


۱ )مم رہہ‎ 8 ) 8x175=1400). 
02 8=1400= | 10new ہر‎ ( 10x140=1400). 


10X175=1750).‏ ( وو Wold‏ § بے 
new ,, ,, (125% 1401750)‏ ور | 10:1—175x10=1750=‏ 


stan 12old  ( 12X175=2100). 
1221175 x12=2100= | 150 ۴ ,, ,, ( 15X140=2100). 


_osen{ 109 » ( 14%175=2450). 
a 17-5 new ,, 4, (17£X140=2450). 


Revised Scale, introduced to meet the fall in gold. 
‘ _ = 8 old silver pieces( 8 X175=1400). 
سی ہو میعن‎ ْ 10new ,, ( 10X140=1400). 
Qold )ہیر‎ 9xX175=1575). 
11 new 7 ( 11x140=1540). 
11۰429 old ,, (1145 X 175=2000). 
14-285 new ,, (1423 x 140=2000). 


‘ 5٦ __ § 18:714 old _,, (13733 x 175==2400). 
ووسوی سیعی تی‎ a ١ 17°14 new : (1723 x 140=2400). 


: _ornn—§ 16 old ( 16x 175=2800). 
9 00 x14=2800= | 20new ,, ( 20X140=2800). 


8:1—200x 8=1600= 


10: 1—200 x 10=2000= 


quence of the great influx of gold the relative value of that metal has fallen 
greatly, say to something like seven to one, which as a local result where great 
treasure in gold had suddenly poured in, is, I suppose, conceivable. He issues a 
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On previous occasions, where I have sought to discover, 
from the internal evidence of the coins themselves, the object 
proposed in the changes they bore testimony to, | was misled 
by the supposition that the 140 grain silver piece was an 
innovation of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own conception, 
devised and given effect to simultaneously with the produc- 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold dindr. I now see from the 
passage in the Khazaéin ul Futth, quoted at page 247, that 
this coin was the invention of Alé-ud-din Muhammad Shéh 
(No. 14 of the general list), designed apparently to aid the 
general scheme of reduction of the pay of the troops.! 
Whether any partial or complete mintage of such money 
ever took place, we need not stop to inquire; but the act of 
recognizing the existence of such a theoretical measure of 
value at once reduces the absolute innovations of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak to the single item of the new gold piece, and 
leaves us the more simple task of detecting the motive of a 
single modification, instead of entering upon the complica- 
tions of a double variation in the leading representatives of 
gold and silver coin. At the rate of 8:1, as will be seen 
from the figures given above, eight old silver tankahs and ten 


coinage which shall apply to this new ratio, and yet preserve the relation of the 
pieces as ten to one. This accounts for his 200 grain gold and 140 grain silver 
pieces. Some years later, after the disastrous result of his copper tokens, the 
value of gold has risen, and he reverts to the old standard of 175 grains, leaving 
(as far as I can gather) the silver piece at its reduced weight. At the exchange 
of ten silver pieces for one of gold, this now represents a relative value of eight to 
one.” —Cathay and the Way thither, p. ccli. 

1 “ Alf-ud-din . . . apprehensive of another invasion of the Moghuls, he in- 
creased his forces so greatly, that upon calculating the expense, he found his 
revenues, and what treasures he had himself amassed, could not support them 
above six years. In this dilemma he resolved to reduce the pay of the army, but 
it ocourred to him that this could not be done with propriety, without lowering, 
proportionably, the price of horses, arms, and provision.”—Brigge’s Ferishtah, 
1, 356. 
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new ’adalis went to the old gold fankah; in the variation of 
the rate from 8:1 to 7:1, a corresponding reduction had 
either to be made in the number of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a new gold 
piece had to be produced which should leave the old nume- 
rical rates of silver coins untouched, and this is exactly what 
the 200 grain dindr accomplishes: eight old silver tankahs and 
ten new ’adalis constitute the change for the new dindr. As 
has been shown above (coin, No. 173), this description of 
piece was continued in a different form, though eventually 
the gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grains. A momentary attempt was also made to re- 
vert to the old silver ¢ankah in 734 a.n., but this movement 
does not seem to have been sustained; and thus it would 
appear that the 140 grain silver coins continued to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supplied by the mint, and 
it is to these pieces we must understand the African autho- 
rities refer when they fix the rate of 10 dirhams to1 gold 
175 grain tankah, which brings us back to the previous 8:1, 
a rate which would be readily restored without State inter- 
ference by the limitation of the supply of gold, its inevitable 
absorption by the masses, and the importation of silver from 
proximate lands, which the anomalously high rate would be 
sure to encourage. It would seem from the way in which 
Ibn Batutah reserves the name of tankah for the gold coins 
alone that no full-weight silver éankahs whatever were in the 
course of issue from the mints at the period of his residence 
in India; and the very curious combination of the term of 
دینار درھم‎ might almost be taken to point to the dirhams, 
which were associated in the public mind with the intro- 
duction of the prefixed Arabic name, which had been made 
special to the new gold coin, in supercession of the indigenous 
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denominations hitherto in use. So also the passage from the 
Masélik al Abs4r already quoted (p. 228), speaks of “ dindrs 
courants” of six dirhams [hashtkdnis|, and eight millions of 
“‘dindrs courants ou 48 millions de dirhams.” These are 
clearly 140 grain coins, following on with the conventional 
pie “current,” and شرعی‎ “legal,” of Nos. 201, 202; and 
the distinction is further marked in the same work in the 
General Table of Coins, which follow the old system, and 
expressly designates the silver piece of 8 dirhams hashtként, 
as “le tankah d’argent.” } 


1 On further consideration, I have decided to reproduce the original text in its 
entirety, from M. Quatremére’s article, in order that there may be no misapprehen- 
sion as to the sources of my knowledge or the accuracy of the interpretation I put 
upon the data supplied:—‘‘Suivant ce que m’a raconté le scheikh Moubarak, le 6 
rouge > am اللک‎ contient 100,000 tankah (d’or) et le Zac blanc الابیض‎ Si} 
100,000 tankah (d’argent). Le tankah d’or, appelé dans ce pays tankah rouge 
السکۂ العمراٴ‎ équivaut a trois mithkals; et le tankah d'argent النقرہ‎ ae) 
ball تنکہ‎ uss comprend huit dirhems heschtkanis. Le dirhem heschtkant a 
le méme poids que le dirhem d’argent الدر ھم النقرة‎ , qui a cours en Egypte et 
en Syrie. La valeur de l'une et l'autre piéce est la méme, et ne différe presque 
en rien. Le dirhem heschtkant répond a quatre dirhems Sultanis, autrement 
nommés doukants الدکارے‎ [do kani. No. 206]. Le dirhem Su/tant vaut le 
tiers d’un dirhem ascheschkani کانی‎ samen (Je lis ششکانے‎ pidce de six), qui 
est une troisiéme espéce de monnaie d'argent qui a cours dans l’Inde, et qui 
équivaut aux trois quarts du dirhem heschtkant. Une piéce, qui est la moitié 
du dirhem Switani, se nomme yekant et ہکا‎ (pigce d'un), et vaut un dyital 
۔حسل‎ [No. 207]. Un autre dirhem, appelé douazdehkani دوازدھکانئے‎ 
(piéce de douze), a cours pour un heschtkani et demi. Une autre piéce 
appelée schanizdekant رسا رددکانی‎ correspond & deux dirhems.  Ainsi 
les monnaies d’argent, en usage dans |’Inde, sont au nombre de six, savoir: 
le dirhem schanizdekani Lge رسأرا‎ le douazdekani نکابی‎ Ry دوار‎ le heschtkant, 


le scheschkani رسسکای‎ le sultani et le yekant نگاہی‎ _ La moindre de ces 
pidces est le dirhem sultant. Ces trois espéces de dirhems ont cours dans le com- 
merce, et,s0nt recues universellement ; mais aucune n’est d'un usage plus généra] 
que le dirhem suéfans, qui équivaut a un quart de dirhem, monnaie d’Egypte et de 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAK’S FORCED CURRENCY. 


Towards the close of the thirteenth century of our era, and 
during the succeeding forty years, no less than three Asiatic 
potentates essayed to enrich their treasuries by the issue of 
representative currencies. Kublai Khan, the Moghul con- 
queror of China, so far introduced the device, that he ex- 
panded and systematized the use of paper notes, which had 
very early developed itself in that empire ;! so that circum- 
stances were eminently propitious for the experiment, both in 
the precedent, the instincts of the people, and the absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. The latter item alone con- 
stituted, in itself, a most important element in the immediate 
success of the measure, as no vulgar prejudice had to be 
offended by the withdrawal or supercession of current money 
of positive intrinsic value; and the very introduction of a 
paper currency of graduated denominations, bearing the stamp 
of so powerful a monarch, aided materially in the develop- 
ment of commercial intercourse among the people at large.? 


Syrie, Le dirhem sultani vaut huitfels فلو س‎ (oboles), le djital ,(حیتل) ۔حسل‎ 
quatre fels; et le dirhem heschtkant, qui correspond parfaitement au dirhem 
d'argent @’ Egypte et de Syrie, vaut trente-deux fe/s. Le rit/ (rotl) de l'Inde, 
qui porte le nom de sir ورسسر'‎ pése 70 mithkals, qui estimés en dirhems d’Egypte, 


en valent 1022. Quarante sir forment un mann j>-| مسنو‎ > On ne connait 
pas dans 1’ Inde la méthode de mesurer les grains.’”’—Notices et Extraits, xii. 211. 


1 The introduction dates from 119 8.c. H. Parkes, J.R.A.S. xii, 179. P. 
Gaubil, quoted in Marsden, p. 357, note 677. 


۶ The following is Marco Polo’s account of the paper currency of Kublai Khan 
In this city of Kanbalu is the mint of the grand Khan, who may truly be said 
to possess the secret of the alchemists, as he has the art of producing money by 
the following process :—He causes the bark to be stripped from those mulberry- 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding silkworms, and takes from it that 
thin inner rind which lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. 
This being steeped, and afterwards pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 
is made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is manufactured from 
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Very different were the terms Kai Kh&ti proposed to inflict 
upon his subjects in Persia: his motive was obviously evil, 
and the surroundings inauspicious under almost every aspect. 
Many of the clauses of the Tabriz Tchao edict of a.H. 698 
(a.p. 1294) followed the Chinese system; but instead of 


cotton, but quite black. ‘When ready for use, he has it cut into pieces of money 
of different sizes, nearly square, but somewhat longer than they are wide. Of 
these, the smallest pass for a denier tournois; the next for a Venetian silver 
groat ; others for two, five, and ten groats; others for one, two, three, and as far 
as ten besants of gold. The coinage of this paper money is authenticated with 
as much form and ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver; for to 
each note a number of officers, specially appointed, not only subscribe their names, 
but affix their signets also; and when this has been regularly done by the whole 
of them, the principal officer, deputed by his Majesty, having dipped into ver- 
milion the royal seal, committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, 
so that the form of the seal, tinged with vermilion, remains impressed upon it, by 
which it receives full authenticity as current money, and the act of counterfeiting 
it is punished as a capital offence. When thus coined in large quantities, this 
paper currency is circulated in every part of the grand Khan’s dominions; nor 
dare any person, at the peril of his life, refuse to accept it in payment. All his 
swbjects receive it without hesitation, because, wherever their business may call 
them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of merchandise they may have 
occasion for; such as pearls, jewels, gold or silver. With it, in short, every 
article can be procured..... When any persons happen to be possessed of paper 
money which from long use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, 
upon the payment of only 3 per cent., they may receive fresh notes in exchange. 
Should any be desirous of procuring gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, 
such as drinking-cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, they in 
like manner apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they re- 
quire. All his Majesty’s armies are paid with this currency, which is to them of 
the same value as if it were gold or silver." —Marsden, cap. xviil. 

Among other substitutes for money, Marco Polo notices the use of coral in 
Tibet. He says: “‘ These people use no coined money, nor even the paper money 
of the grand Kh4n, but for their currency employ coral.” The money or currency 
they make use of (in Kain-du) is thus prepared. Their gold is formed into small 
rods, and passes according to its weight, without any stamp. This is their greater 
money ; the smaller is salt-cakes, on which the stamp of the grand Kh&n is im- 
pressed ; 80 of the cakes are made to pass for a saggio of gold. In Karaian they 
employ for money the white porcelain shell found in the sea; 80 of these shells 
equal in value 1 saggio of silver. 

Ibn Batutah’s testimony to the success of Kublai’s paper currency is as follows : 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it was manifestly fraudulent 
in its inception, associated with tyranny and oppression in 
the enforcement of its provisions; so much so, that Ghazén 
Khan, the nephew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
Khorasan. And the measure, upheld with much difficulty 


‘‘ Les habitants de la Chine n’emploient dans leurs transactions commerciales ni 
piéces d’or ni piéces d’argent. Toutes celles qui arrivent dans ce pays sont fondues 
en lingots, comme nous venons de le dire. Ils vendent et ils achétent au moyen 
de morceaux de papier, dont chacun est aussi large que la paume de la main, et 
porte la marque ou lesceau du Sultan, Vingt-cing de ces billets sont appelés گر مزلم‎ 
ر(ہالشت)‎ ce qui revient au sens du mot din&r, ou de piéce d’or chez nous. 
(Ibn Batutah expressly mentions that there is no charge for renewal of the worn 
paper.) Si un individu se rend au marché avec une piéce d'argent, ou bien avec 
une piéce d’or, dans le dessein d’acheter quelque chose, on ne la lui prend pas, et 
Yon ne fait aucune attention a lui, jusqu’a ce qu'il l’ait changée contre le balicht 
ou les billets avec lesquels il pourra acheter ce qu'il désirera.’”’—Ibn Batutah, 
Paris edit. iv. 259. (About 1345 a.p.) See also Not. et Extr. xiii. 222. 

Du Halde, in his great work upon China, has given an engraving of one 
of the notes of Hong vou ( Tai tsou) (A.D. 1366), the founder of the twenty-first or 
Ming dynasty, and adds, ‘these sheets are much sought after by those that build, 
who hang them up as a rarity on the chief beam of the house, which, according 
to vulgar notion, preserves the house from all misfortunes.” (English edition, 
London, 1741, vol. ii. p. 293.) 

Colonel H. Yule has succeeded in obtaining a specimen of the early Ming 
dynasty’s paper currency, which has the peculiarity of being ‘nearly black,” 
as described by Marco Polo. Antiquarians await, with much interest, Col. Yule’s 
account of this fragment of Eastern life, which is to appear in his forthcoming 
edition of the Travels of Marco Polo. 

The inscriptions on the sides of the Hong vou note are given in a translated 
form by Du Halde as follows: 

“1, The Court of the Treasury having presented their petition, it is decreed 
that the paper money thus marked with the Imperial seal of Ming shall pass 
current, and be put to the same use as copper coin. Those who counterfeit it 
shall be beheaded.”’ 

“2, He who shall inform against and secure them [the forgers] shall have a 
reward of 250 taéls. Besides, he shall receive the goods of the criminal, as well 
immovable as movable. Dated such a year, month, and day, of the reign of 
Hong vou.” 


16 
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during the space of two months, contributed indirectly to the 
Toss of Kai Khéti’s throne, and the bowstring avenged his 
people’s wrongs little more than six months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation.! 

Khai Khati’s scheme for a paper currency was designed,” 
not to aid the existing circulation, but to suppress and super- 
sede altogether the use of gold and silver money, as well as 
to prevent the employment of those metals in manufactures, 
the object being that all the precious metals in the land might 


1 D’Ohsson, iv. 101; Malcolm’s Persia, i. 430; De Guignes, Book xvii. 267; 
Langlés, Mem. de 1’Institute, iv. 115; Price’s Mahommedan History, ii. 596; 
De Saulcy, Journal Asiatique, 1842; Prof. E. B. Cowell, 7.۸8. Bengal, 1860, 
p. 187. 

2 The following is a description of the form and legends of the notes: 


عصرم‌ے۔ 


هیات و صورت چاو بدیں منوال relay Op‏ کاغذ LiFe BY‏ 
مستطیل چند bar af‏ خطابی کە محعض خطا این Op‏ نوشتہ و 
بربالای آن ا زد و طرف dace Al ANS‏ رسول الله Bae‏ سبیكه نقد و 
dla,‏ فراید عقدٴو طغرایٰ حیفہُ منشورو eine‏ تمایم آن نحورساختہٴ 
و فروتر از wl‏ 

“BOS ge‏ و درمیانه دابرڈ کشیدہ خارج hye Spe jh‏ واز نیم 
درھم تا دہ دیناررقم زدہ و بشیوہ سُطورد رقلم آوردہ Ff‏ پادشاہ جھانں 
giles‏ خان در rl‏ سنہ ثلاث و تسعین وستمایه این چاو مبارٹرا 
در ممالك روانه “niles‏ تغیر و تبدیل کنندہرا با زن و فرزند بیاسا 


رسانیدہ مال اور! عبت دیوان بردارند 
—Wass&f, Bombay lithographed edition.‏ 
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be monopolized by the ruling power. The execution of the 
decree necessarily fell with immediate severity on the every- 
day transactions of life, and was felt more especially in the 
matter of provisions, which, like all other goods, were not 
allowed. to be paid for in coin; and as the dealers objected to 
the new substitute for cash, they adopted the simple alterna- 
tive of closing their shops, and produced absolute famine in 
the metropolis, while plenty reigned in the districts around. 
No wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tabriz rose up 
as one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor- 
dinate whom they deemed the author of their woes, while the 
Sultan was left to discover from the empty streets that all 
was not well with his capital. 

Far other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s trial of a forced currency. Of course, the introduc- 
tion of so sweeping a measure as making the king’s brass 
equivalent to other men’s silver, admits of scant defence 
among civilized nations. Fakhr-ud-din Juana, as the Sultan 
was called before his accession to the throne, was not innately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Eastern despots, and whose severities, not to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne: he ruled for twenty- 
seven years, or nearly as long as the combined reigns of his 
six predecessors, and died in his bed at last, a mercy that was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the six monarchs in ques- 
tion. His leading eccentricities are described as profusion 
and want of mercy ;! the first took the form of Oriental 


* Here is Ibn Batutah’s estimate of the Sultan whom he served: “Mohammed 
est de tous les hommes celui qui aime davantage & faire des cadeaux et aussi & 
répandre le sang (Jan - .۔(عن فقیر یغتی ا‎ Sa porte voit toujours prés 
delle quelque fakir qui devient riche, ou quelque étre vivant qui est mis 4 mort. 
Ses traits de générosité et de bravoure, et ses exemples de cruauté et de violence 
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liberality, in regal gifts, rather than in mere ostentatious 
display or reckless personal extravagance; the second was, 
perchance, incident to the disregard of human life prevailing 
around him, and his own avowed conviction of its necessity. 
Of avarice, however, no one has accused him; he may well 
have heard of the success of the paper currency in China, 
equally as he may have learnt the fate the similar but less 
effectively concerted device had met with in Persia; never- 
theless he may have felt and justly conceived that he was 
strong enough to try the experiment,- and he withdrew 
from it frankly when it proved a failure. Severe to the 
extreme in his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en- 
force the penalties said to have been specified in the original 
proclamation,' no threat of vengeance is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been the case with the Chinese and 
Persian notes. The legends on the brass tokens consist 


envers les conpables, ont obtenu de la celébrité parmile peuple. Malgré cela, il 
est le plus humble des hommes et celui qui montre le plus d’équité; les céré- 
monies de la religion sont observées 8 sa cour ; il est trés sévére en ce qui regarde 
la priére et la chatiment qui suit son inexécution. I] est au nombre des rois 
dont la félicité est grande, et dont les heureux succés dépassent ce qui est ordi- 
naire; mais sa qualité dominante, c’est la générosité.’”——Ibn Batutah, iii, 215. 

The Shaikh Mubfrak bin Mahmid Andatz:, who also visited Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s Court, is equally warm in his praises of the generosity, humility, and 
accomplishments of the Sultan, but does not allude to his cruelties.—Masditk 
al Abgcr, in Notices et Extraits, xiii. pp. 190, 191. See also another witness, 
pp. 187, 207, ete. 

1 ] do not reproduce the minor details of this operation as variously recorded 
in the versions of the Indian historians. In the mere order of priority of publica- 
tion, I may refer the reader to Dow, 1. p. 302, Briggs, i. p. 414, who translate 
Ferishtah’s text. An English rendering of the Persian text of the Tab&kat-i- 
Akbari is to be found in my first edition of the Pathfn Sultans, p. 56. The 
original Persian passage from Zia Barni is given in my Supplement (Dehli, 1851, 
p- 19, and Num. Chron. xv. p. 140); and the text of that author has since been 
published in extenso in Calcutta (1862), and freely translated by Prof. Dowson, 
Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 240. See also Elphinstone’s India, p. 406, and 
Jour. As. Soe, Bengal, 1860, p. 193. 
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either of an appeal to the religious devotion of one section of 
his subjects, or of an official intimation of legal equivalents 
to guide the mercantile classes: in no instance were these 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he desired 
credit for, in virtue of the regal stamp, was a Tankah of 140 
grains of silver, and the minor subdivisions were elaborately 
provided for in detail. No interference whatever seems to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reference either 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which he held sway.! With every material 
element of success, this carefully organized measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether unforseen cause. His 
Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, universally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric of 
the Royal Mint and the handy-work of the moderately 
skilled artisan.? Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 


1 Mubfrak Andati gives an illustration of the wealth of the land, in the 
incident of the confiscation of a sum of 437,000,000 méskdls of gold from one 
offender, “an incalculable mass of gold.”—Not. et Ext. xiii. 194. See also p. 173, 
the old story of the discovery of 40 dahdrs of gold, each bahdr weighing 333 mans. 


در ھرخانة آازخانھای ھندوان lo‏ الصربی پیدا امد-ورہہ Zit Bami‏ ? 


و ھندوان oll‏ ممالاث کرورھا و لکھا از مھرمس ضرب کنانیدند 
Calcutta text, 475.‏ 
ھندوآن و مفسدان مواسات و موالات علانیه T. Mubérak Sh6h—yI‏ 


هر دبھی دار اضرب ساختند و مھرمس میزدند 
‘lap lp‏ در مواضع خویش دارالصرب پیدا کردہ بر-نہۂ2:دھ 
فلوس مس Sas‏ میزدند 
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the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi- 
tively no check upon the authenticity of the copper token, 
and no limit to the power of production by the masses 
at large.! Under such circumstances it is only strange that 
the new currency should have run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or one full year with portions of the 
first and last), the record of which we find on their surfaces. 
As has been already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
unwillingly, perhaps, but honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficulty, by authorizing the reception of the copper tokens 
at the treasury and their exchange for full money equivalents. 
No scrutiny, had such been effectively practicable, was en- 
joined against illicit fabrications; and the sums actually 
exchanged may be estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins which were heaped up as mere rubbish in the 
Fort of Tughlakéhad (Dehli), where they were still to be 
seen a century later, in the reign of Mubérak Shéh IT? It 
is clear that, if good money was paid for all these tokens, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s temporary loan, extracted from 
his own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 


1 The Chinese evidently felt and anticipated some such result, and so avoided 
the evil here experienced. ‘‘It is easy to judge that there would be debasers of 
money in China, if the silver was coined as well as copper, since their small pieces 
of copper are so often counterfeited by the Chinese. Those who follow this trade 
mark the counterfeit coin with the same characters as are seen upon the true, but 
the metal they use is of a baser sort, and the weight not 0 good. If they happen 
to be discovered the crime is capital.”—Du Halde, English edit. 1741, ii. 293. 


*وان مھرمس مردوں شد تا غایت در KES‏ تغلقاباد wy‏ 
ہشتھا suile‏ ہوں نفطة Mubarak‏ ة7 MS.‏ ۱ 
So also, more explicitly, the Tarikh 23096001 adde—‏ 
و آخرمس مس ونقرہ نقرہ بود و آن سک هھای مس پشتہۂ پشنہ 
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Oriental rate of interest, though possibly, in very many 
instances, compensation reached parties but little entitled 
to it. 

I will now proceed to recapitulate, in brief detail, the more 
prominent and instructive specimens of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak’s forced currency still extant. It will be seen that ordi- 
narily the values attaching to the several gradational coins 
are specified on their surfaces, but in many cases the equi- 
valents of the current money have to be discovered from 
the approximation to the old standards, in form or weight, 
given to the representative brass tokens. We have, in dis- 
tinct terms, the 50 kdni piece, the half, the quarter, as well 
as the 8 kdni and 2 kdni pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 grain fankah might possibly be discovered in the brass 
money designated as ران‎ 4&3 “current Tankah” (No. 195), 
but I prefer to look upon these pieces as provided to 
supply the places of the modified ’adali of 140 grains 
(No. 180),! with which they are identical in weight, and 


تا زسان مبارکشاہ بقول صاہھب تارضح مبارکشاھی ماندہ در GI‏ 
ob‏ حکم سسنکث Calcutta text, p. 229. cently‏ 


Zi& Barni’s account of the original incoming of the brass tokens is even more 
graphic, 
بردند‎ HE گانی ودوگانی در‎ Yad 9 5B وبدل ان مھر تنکه زرو‎ 
تودھا از تنک مس مثل‎ oS مس در خزانه در امد‎ AGI وچندان‎ 
Calcutta text, ست .476 .و‎ sorely Sb! کودھا در تغلق‎ 
٠! The ’adali, as a definite coin, first makes its appearance under Muhammad 


bin Tughlak, but it would seem from the following passage that its introduction 
was due to ’Alé-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h :-— 
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to have been intended to pass at the same rate as the more 
definitely marked 50 kdni piece of similar fabric. Nos. 197 
and 198 may, perchance, have been designed for 40 kani 
pieces (as 140 :50::112:40), and No. 200 approximates in 
weight, under a similarly graduated scale of proportions, to 
a 20 kdni piece, or the 32 rati purdna of 56 grains, already 
adverted to at pp. 163, 167, and regarding which further 
comparisons will be found at page 221, e¢ seg. 

The use of the term dirham on Nos. 202, 203, is more 
dificult to explain. The word is new among the Dehli mint- 
ages, though, as will be seen hereafter, it must have been 
eommon enough in the vernacular speech of the country. 
Were it not that there is an expressly designated “ Hasht- 
kéni,” it would be reasonable to suppose that these were the 
dirhams spoken of by Ibn Batutah and Sheikh Mubarak, as 
reckoning eight to the old ¢ankah ; but as the latter coin was 
also in these times indifferently called a dirham, it is possible, 
in spite of the defective weight, which, however, was alto- 
gether disregarded in other cases, that these pieces may have 
been authoritative correspondents, in a different form, of the 
‘adalt or 140 grain tankah. 


استعداں سپاھیي شاہ و سیاھی سپاہ در قلم آید از سحتیان و نرمینۂ 
و پشمینه و چرمینۂ و روثینة و آئینہ بیسد و de‏ ساختہ و مھیا داشتہ 
تا ھرکہ هست عدلی میداد و بقیمت عدل کال مي خرید 


Marginal note by Dehli commentator— un سک‎ us os. 
—MS, Térikh-i-Alai of Mir Khusru. 
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No. 195 (pl. iv. fig. 96). Brass. Weight, 136 gre. 
Daulatabad, a.o. 730. Dehli (Sir), 731, ۰ 


4 
Por ets Sees در روزگار الس‎ é\ 
He who obeys the Sultan, Sealed as a Zankah current 
truly, he obeys God, in the reign of the slave, hope- 
ful (of mercy), 
Margin—s\ ye Muhammad Tughlak. 


دولت آباد سال بر هفتصد سي 
At the seat of royalty, Daula-‏ 
tabad, in the year 730.‏ 


No. 196 (pl. iv. fig. 99). Brass. Weight, 132 gprs. 
Daulatabad, a.H. 731, 732. Very rare. 





ll . 

Area. He who obeys the Sealed as a Zunkah of fifty 

Sultan, truly, he obeys Kanis during the reign of the 
God. slave, hopeful (of mercy), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 


Margin—s\ St در‎ 


At the seat of royalty, Daula- 
tébad, in the year (7)81. 
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No. 197 (pl. iv. fig. 100). Brass. Weight, 112 ers. 


a.H. 730, 781. 
5 السلطان‎ 
۷۳ sn 
Truly, he obeys God. He who obeys the Sultan; 
Tughlak. Muhammad, 730. 


No. 198 (pl. vi. fig. 101). Brass. Weight, 112 grs. 


)3 السلطسان 
Ades‏ 
oe te‏ 


Sovereignty is not conferred 
upon every man, (but) some 
(are placed over) others.' 


Tughlak. 


cL Nyestl 
و اطیعو الرسول‎ 
واولی الامر منکم‎ 


مہیرے ۷۳۰ 


Obey God, and obey the 
Prophet, and those in authority 
among you. 

Muhammad, 730. 


No. 199. Brass. Weight, 70 .ہج‎ a.H. 730. 


٭حمد بن 


Muhammad bin Tughlak. 


۷۳۴ ey 


Struck as a fourth (quarter 
’adalt), 730. 


1 Kur&n, Surah iv. verse 62. 
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No. 200. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. a.n. 780. 
(See Marsden, No. pccxv. p. 535). 


رہی ۷۳۰ | مہ مین 


Sufficientia mea Dominus est. 
Kurén, ii. 167. حسًنا الله و نلکم الوکیلٰ‎ 
Freehn (Recensio, p. 115) has an example of a coin of Nuh bin Mansir, 


struck at Bokhar4, in a.x. 376, with حسبی الله‎ onthe top of 
the area. 


No. 201 (pl. iv. fig. 104). Brass. Weight, 72 grs. Rare. 


Centre—Mas* -‏ 
جسائز در عھد ies‏ 
بندہ أآمسیدوار 
محمد تغلق -٦٦ ATCA‏ :نی۔77 
Srih Mohamad‏ 


Money Zankah current in the 
reign of the slave, hopeful (etc.), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 


No. 202 (pl. iv. fig. 105). Weight, 80 grs. Stacey collection. 
Unpublished. Daulatabad, a.u. 780. Dehli (حضؤ)‎ a.u. 780, 


782. Dehli (دارالملث)‎ an. 780. Dehli ۰ھ (دارااسلام)‎ 


الشرتيی Ww) is?‏ نی سنہ ڈلئیں 
A‏ سس 
At the seat of Isl4m, in the Struck as a lawful dirham in‏ 
year, 730. the time of the slave, Mu-‏ 


hammad bin Tughlak. 
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No. 208. dre ,حضرة‎ a.H. 730, 732. (No less than three selected 
specimens of these latter mintages exactly touch the 80 grains). 


No. 204. Copper. Weight, 103 .ہج‎ Unique. Daulatabdéd, ھھ‎ 730. 





Nasfi. 

سرب SMD‏ معمد بن تغلق 
النصفی ob‏ زمر 

oe *‏ حضرۃ دولستآباد 
الد الر- جی - 

da,‏ الله سنہ تلثین و سبعمایه 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, at the This half-piece (was) struck‏ 
capital, Daulatabad, year 730. during the time of the slave,‏ 
-trusting in the mercy of God.‏ 


No. 205. Brass. Weight, 53 grs. Rare. Hashtkaat. 
تسوال‎ 


i aA 


No. 206. Variety. Weight, 25 grs. Rare. Dokdnt. 





nS 9) 


No. 207. Copper. Weight, 74 grs. Gen. Cunningham. Unique. 


02 295% 





The equivalent of one kdnt. 
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8 
No. 208 (pl. iv. fig. 107). Copper. Weight, 58 grs. .<ھ‎ ۰. 


Centre— pai sax الملثٹ‎ 
Margin—yd سال بر ھفتصد سی‎ a) والعزة‎ 
In the year ۰ Dominion and glory are of God. 


There are very few specimens of the exclusively copper 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak; the copper currency 
proper seems to have been confined to the three examples 
quoted below (Nos. 209, 210, 211), but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declaratory legends of the forced currency, seem to have 
been employed to stamp copper, which, in the fullness of 
its weight, carried its own value in the market, irrespective 
of any especial superscription. 


No. 209. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 
Obveree—ai\\ السلطانى ظل‎ The Sultén, shadow of God. 
Reverse—s\Lilsi بی‎ os Muhammad bin Tughlak Shab. 


No. 210. Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Col. Stacey. .مھ‎ 730. 
Obverse—VI"* الرائی بعصر الله‎ 
Reverse—s\4 بن تغلق‎ das? 


No. 211. Copper. Weight, 54 grs. Rare. 
Obverse—Sasz* 


Reverse—s\isled 


1 Tbn Batutah has preserved a curious record of the legends inscribed upon the 
coinage of the Sherif Jalél-ud-din Ahsan Shh, commandant in Malabar ( (معبر‎ 
who threw off his allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughlak, and issued money bear- 
ing his own name in 742 a.H. 
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We have seen with what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santification of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigning Khalif of Baghdaéd in 626 au. Within 
thirty years of that date the office of the chief Pontiff of the 
Muslim world was destined to be extinguished in the person 
of Mustansir’s successor, the unhappy Must’asim, who was so 
cruelly put to death by Hulaki Khan, on the capture of the 
city of the Faith, in 656 a.H. With all the Barbarian 
superstition that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un- 
seemly mass the bones of his victim,! coincidently with the 
surrender of the inoffensive inhabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the wanton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. While the throne of the Khalifs became 
but an idle symbol, and the centre of Islém was converted 
into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest Muhammadan 
conquest “in partibus infidelium” must have been singularly 


فی الصفحۃ الاخري الوائق بتایید الرحمان احسن شاہ السلطان 


Et frappa en son propre nom des monnaies d’or et d’argent. Sur un des cétés des 
dfnfrs il avait gravé les mots suivants: Le progéniture de Thd-hd et Ya-sin (ces 
lettres, qui constituent les titres de deux chapitres du Kor&n, le xx® et le xxxvi, 
sont du nombre des épithétes qu’on donne 4 Mahomet), le pére des fakirs et des 
indigents, Jellal ud غاد‎ wa ud din. Et sur l'autre face: Celui qui met sa 
confiance dans le secours du Miséricordieux, Ahsan Shdh Sultdn.—Paris edition, 
iii. 328. Ferishtah, i. 423. 

1 The Habib us Siyar says, “The captives were wrapped up in coarse hair 
blankets, and in that state rolled backwards and forwards on the ground with 
such force and violence that every joint and articulation of their frames was either 
smashed or wrought asunder.”—Price’s Muhammadan History, ii. p. 222. 

Novairi, quoted by D’Ohsson (iii. 243), says they were tied up in sacks and 
trodden under foot by horses. One incident in the general extermination is re- 
markable, the Christians were unreservedly spared; the Nestorian Church con- 
stituted, without challenge, their city of refuge (iii. 389, 241),—Abul Faraj, 339. 
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ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that af- 
fected their newly-conceded allegiance, as the name of the 
martyred Must’asim was retained on the Dehli coinage for 
some forty years after his death. Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, the 
twelfth king, is the first to discontinue the practice, when, 
after the murder of Firuz in the camp of ’Ald-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dehli elevated the boy-king, they deno- 
minated his father لمو ہنیں‎ \ vel ,ناصر‎ a title which Altamsh 
had affected in early days (see Inscriptions G and H, pp. 80 
and 155 supra). ’Alaé-ud-din Muhammad Shah assumed the 
designation of 43 <I wer, Right hand of the Khalifat (coin 
No. 180, etc.; inscription O, p. 173); but Mubarak, more 
distinctly, calls himself Khalifah! (the most mighty Imam, 
Khalifah of the Lord of the two worlds); and his capital, 
Dér ul Khildfat, “seat of the Khalifah ;” and even goes so 
far as to adopt, in addition to the خلیفہ الله‎ (Vicegerent of 
God), the spirigual title of Al Wasik billah (p. 181). The 
converted Hindu Khusri likewise affects, in a subdued de- 
gree, the attributes of a leader of Islam, styling himself 
أمیر الموسنیں‎ dy خیرالرحمن‎ eld! “The relying upon the 
goodness of the All-merciful, successor? of the Commander of 
the Faithful.” Ghids-ud-din Tughlak Shah, with higher 
claims, seems to have been a much more humble Muham- 
madan, for he delights in such designations as “‘the Testifier,”’ 
“the Ghazi,’ “Champion of the Faith,” etc. The son, 
Muhammad, is even more modest in his titles, but largely 
affects quotations from the Kuran. Later in his reign (741 


1 م8‎ also, in later days, Akbar introduced the new formula of لالہ ال اللد و الا کبر'‎ 
,خلیفہ الله‎ “There is no god but God, and the Akbar is his Vicegerent.”"— 
Wilson’s Works, ii. 391. 


2 The term ee و‎ has an extended range of meanings. The reference here seems 
to be to Mubarak as Khalif. 
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4.H.) his religious sentiments asserted themselves more de- 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of his own title to the sovereignty—unconfirmed 
as it was by sacerdotal sanction'—he sought to remedy this 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the line of the Abbassite Khalifs, whose immediate prede- 
cessors had so fallen from the ancient high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the Sultén of Egypt. In antici- 
pation of the receipt of such acknowledgment, Muhammad 


1 “ When the Sultén returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind that no king or 
prince could exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifah of the 
race of ’Abb&s, and that every king who had, or should hereafter reign, without 
such confirmation, had been, or would be, overpowered. The Sultan made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khalifahs of the line of ’Abb&s, 
and he learned that the representatives of the line of ’Abb&s were the Khalifahs 
of Egypt. So he and his ministers and advisers came to an understanding with 
the Khaltfah that was in Egypt, and while the Sultan was at Sarg-dw4ri he sent 
despatches to him about many things. When he returned tg the city he stopped 
the prayers of the Sabbath and the ds. He had his own name and style re- 
moved from his coins, and that of the Khalifah substituted; and his flatteries of 
the Khalifah were so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the 
year 744 a.H. (1843 a.p.), H4ji 88/10 Sarsari came to Dehli, from Egypt, bring- 
ing to the Sultan honours and a robe from the Khalifah. The Sultan, with all 
his nobles and satyids and . . . , went forth to meet the Haji with great cere- 
mony, . . - and he walked before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow- 
shots. . . . From that date permission was given, that out of respect the Khalt- 
fah’s name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths and holydays, ... . 
and it was also ordered that in mentioning the names of the kings in the khutba 
they should be declared to have reigned under the authority and confirmation of 
the Abbasi Khalifahs. The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the khutba, and the kings were to be 
declared to be superseded (mutaghallab).... The name of the Khalifah was 
ordered to be inscribed on lofty buildings, and no other name besides... . The 
Sultan directed that a letter acknowledging his subordination to the Khallfah 
should be sent by the hands of H4ji Rajab Barka’i, . . . and after two years of 
correspondence the H4ji returned from Egypt, bringing a diploma in the name of 
the Sultan, as deputy of the Khalifah.”—Elliot’s Historians, iii, 249; text, 491. 
Tbn Batutah, i. 363; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 426. 


a 
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bin Tughlak discontinued the use of his own name on the 
coinage,! and supplanted it by that of Al-mustakfi billah, 
whose designation appears on the Indian coins minted in 741, 
742, and 743 a.u.; while the later periods are marked by 
that of his son, 47 Hakim b’amr illah Abu al Abbas Ahmad. 
The following is a list of the earlier Egyptian Khalifs, 
taken from Abil Faraj. There is a conflict of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the succession in some instances, and still 
more uncertainty in regard to the precise dates of accession, 
etc. In short, their own obscurity extended to their his- 
tory ;° but as the authoritative names are the chief matter of 


1 This is a very odd phase of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s progressive thought. 
So little occasion does there seem to have been, at the moment, for any such dis- 
turbing idea, as far as the associations of proximate kingdoms extended, that the 
Sultan had to examine all sorts of stray travellers to discover where a scion of the 
old house could be found, as Zia Barni, a contemporary Indian biographer, says— 


سلطان از ہسیار تتبع میکرد تا از بسیار مسافران شنید کہ خلیفہ 
JI jl‏ عباس در poe‏ بر خلافنت Core‏ است ۴۹۹۰ .< Calcutta text,‏ 


Though all this feeling may well have arisen out of new and more advanced 
studies of his own religion, or descriptions by the Western visitors at his own 
Court of the bye-gone glories of the supreme Pontiffs of the Muslim world, who 
had more or less swayed the destinies of the East for five centuries, and whose 
extermination was so intimately associated with one of India’s perpetual griev- 
ances, the success of the Mughals, who were ever threatening the gates of Dehli. 
Later, in point of time, Muhammad bin Tughlak secured as a visitor at his own 
Court a scion of the line of Abb4s, in the person of Ghias-ud-din Muhammad, a 
son of a great-grandson of the Khalif of Baghd&d, 47 Mustansir btliah, and he 
seems almost to have regretted his hasty adhesion to the Egyptian branch, for, 
after loading his guest with all manner of inconsistent honours, he naively con- 
feased to him that had he not already pledged his faith to the African Khalif, he 
would have sworn allegiance to him; in short, have secured a submissive Khalif 
of his own.-—Ibn Batutah, iii. 258, ete. 

* Abul Faraj himself gives a great many optional statements from other autho- 
rities, while M. de Guignes’ series differs very materially both in the order of suc- 
cession and dates of events from the present list (Hist. des Huns. i. 332). 

® Les Mamelucs ou Sultans d’Egypte, qui avoient fait ces Khalifes ce qu’ils 
étoient en les reconnoissant pour tels, les faisoient et les defaisoient selon leur 


17 
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importance in the present inquiry, I have not thought it 
necessary to sift in detail the mass of contradictory testimony 


under its local aspect. 


THE EGYPTIAN KHALIFS. 

المستنصر باللہ ابو القسم احمد بن الظاہر بالله العباسی 

Inaugurated 9th Rajab, 659 ۰ھ‎ 
ابو العباس احمد‎ a pel) العاکم‎ 

۰.ھ 660 Inaugurated 711 hijjah,‏ 
المستکفی بالله ابو الرہیع سلیمان ابن العاکم بامراللہ 

Inaugurated Jumada’l awwal, 701 AH. 
المستمسث‎ Bae ابراھیم بن‎ ail الوائق‎ 
Inaugurated 740 ۰ھ‎ 

العاکم all aly‏ ابو العباس احمد بن المستکفی باللہ 


Proclaimed 741 ۰ 


ابو الفتے المعتضد Aly‏ ابوبکر ابن المستکفی MY‏ 
جم 758 Proclaimed‏ -- 
المتوکل de‏ الله ابوعبداللهہ das?‏ بن المعتضد 
۰.ھ 768 رحنطله Inaugurated Juméda’l‏ 


ily‏ ابو حفص عمرابن المعتصم ابراھیم بن المستمسث 


Inaugurated 785 ۰.ھ‎ 


المعتصم ast,‏ ابو es‏ زکریا wt‏ المعتصم ابراھیم ۱ 


Inaugurated 788 ۰.ھ‎ 


(restored) المتوکل‎ 


Inaugurated 791 au. 


المستعیں UL‏ ابو الفضل العباس بن المتوکل علی الله 


Inaugurated Sh’abdn, 808 a.x. 


10 


11 


bon plaisir. . . . Mais nonobstant l’autorité que les Sulthns d’Egypte exercoient 
sur ces Khalifes, néanmoins les mémes Sultins se servoient d’eux pour se faire 
confirmer et autoriser auprés les peuples,” etc.—D’ Herbelot, sud vove, “ Khalifah.’”’ 
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Coins struck in the name of the Egyptian Khalifs. 


No. 212. Gold. Weight, 163°5 grs. (A worn coin, with imper- 


fectly executed legends.) A second, 167 grs. Denui, 742, 
742, 743.1 


مسرب هذاالەوپکك۹تار eae‏ زمان الامام المستکكعني 


site‏ الدهلي فی شھور باللے امیر المومنیں ابو الرپیع 


Al Mustakfi Billah, 45% al rabi’’a Sulaiman, Khalif of Egypt 
(No. 3 of the above list), a.u. 701 to 740. 


No. 213 (pl. iii. fig. 86). Gold. Weight, 170 )171۰0, 169°4) grs. 


ans lp SL 


Al Hakim b’amr illah, Abu al Abbas, Ahmad, Khalif of Egypt 
(No. 5 of the above list), .۰ھ‎ 741 to 753. 


No. 214. Silver. Weight, 55 grs. Rare. 
Obverse— yg us خلیفہ اللہ‎ 
ہ60‎ ۳86-۷۴۳ ay المستکغی‎ 


A.H. 725. 


No. 215 (pl. iii. fig. 109). Silver and copper. Weight, 132 grs. 


No. 215¢. Major Stubbs. Weight, 138 grs. Daulataébéd, a.m. 72.4. 


امام plas J‏ خلیفہ الله نی العالمیں Obverse—VEI™‏ 
السمتکنی باللہ امیر الموسنیں۔ہہ :ہ8 
ضرب sda‏ الہ دولتاباں dos‏ ارہع و اربعیں و Margin—s\aroe‏ 


1 See also Freehn’s Recensio, p. ۰ 
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No. 216. Copper. Weight, 55 gra. a.n. 742, 748. 


Reverse—VIPP alll المستکني‎ 


No. 217. Copper. a.n. 742. 
Obverse— y 9g اللہ الکنی فی‎ 
والٰغلیفہ المستکفي ۳۳۱-۷۴۴۲ ہہت‎ 


No. 218 (pl. iti. fig. ۔(110‎ Copper. Weight, 128 grs. 
an. 748, 749, 750, 751. 


العاکم poly‏ اللہ سنہ Obverse—VIFA‏ 


اہو العباس Reverso—In>\‏ 


No. 219. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. Rare. a.n. 748. 
Similar legends. 


Having completed the description of the coins of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak, I append a list of the prices of commo- 
dities at Dehli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
the author of the Masalik al Absaér by his Egyptian in- 


formants :— 
Wheat ........ وو‎ 14 hashtkdni the man. 
Barley ....ceccsee seweesdeeeses 1 7 7 
Common Rice ........ وو ۰ج3 وو‎ ‘3 
Peas یسب (حمص)‎ 
وک دہ : دہ مشئئءء م8 0583۰الا‎ for five 2 
Sugar Candy ....(النبات)‎ ‘i four ,, 


Fat Sheep, superior فان‎ : tankah or 8 hashtkdave each. 
Oxen in good condition...... 2 tankahe each. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlak does not seem to have concerned 
himself with inscriptions, hence the only mention of his 
name in such documents is to be found in the Hindi Inscrip- 
tion of Chunar (p. 195 ante), and an incidental record in 
Devanagari characters, on the third story of the Kutb Minar, 
designating him as Muhammad Sultan, with the annexed date 
of Samvat 1382 =1825 a.p.! His public works at Dehli were 
confined to the erection of the detached Fort of ’Adilabdd, 
otherwise called Muhammaddbad, at the south-east corner of 
Tughlakébad, with the Satpalah, or ‘“ seven-arched”’ dike, 
between Chiragh Dehli and Khirki and the complete forti- 
fication of the suburbs of Dehli, enclosing the space from 
the Kutb by Khirki, Chirégh Dehli, Shapur, etc. (the 
“Cutub Lath, Kherhee, Chiragh Dilhee, and Shahpor,” of 
the accompanying map), and forming an enceinte of five 
miles, pierced with thirteen gates in the curtains alone, and 
well known in history by the title of Jahdn-panah,* “asylum 
of the world.” 


BENGAL COINS. 


I revert, for the last time, to the money of the kings of 
Bengal. [lias Shah, the eighth of those who exercised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde- 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in emancipating himself from 
all interference on the part of the Sultans of Dehli; so that 
from this period the kingdom of Bengal ceases to have either 
monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 


1 Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862-3, p. 35. 

Ibn Batutah, iii. 147; Timur-Bec. M. de la Croix, book iv. cap. xx., coins 
of Shir Shah, infra ; Syud Ahmad, pp. 22, 31; Dehli Archwological Society's 
Journal, 1853, map, p. 58, etc.; Cunningham, 42; 0. J. Campbell, ۰+ 
Bengal, 1866, p. 119, ete. 
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north, which are only renewed on Shir Shéh’s conquest of 
Hindistan, nearly two centuries after Firdz’s abortive ex- 
pedition in a.H. 754. 


۷. FAKHR-UD-DIN MUBARAK SHAH. 


On the departure of Muhammad bin Tughlak from Bengal, 
Tatér Khan, honorarily entitled Bahrédm Khdn, an adopted 
son of Ghids-ud-din Tughlak, seems to have been left in 
charge of the provinces included in the government of Su- 
nargaon, while the Lakhnauti division of the kingdom was 
entrusted to we ہملشٹ بیدار‎ surnamed Kadr 7760.1 
Neither of these rulers’ names are to be found on the local 
coinage. As mere governors on the part of the Sultan, they 
were, of course, not entitled to issue money bearing their own 
names. On the death of Bahram Khan,? which is stated to 
have taken place in 739, but may probably have to be ante- 
dated to 737, Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak, his Silahdér, took pos- 


1 There is some difficulty about the identity of this Kadr Kh&n, as it is just 
possible that the ار‎ da) May prove to be a mistranscription of yey or بغرہ‎ ۱ 
The earliest notice of this personage under the associate names and titles above 
given is to be found in the Tarikh-i Mub4rak Sh&hi, where, on Muhammad bin 
Tughlak's accession, Malik Bandfr Khilji is stated to have been appointed to 
Lakhnauti. The passage is as follows :— 


ملک پندار se‏ تدرخان شد و اقطاع لکھنوتی یافنت ملک 


See also Ferishtah, text, i. 237; Briggs, i. 412, 423; J.R.A.S., N.S., ii. 195. 

2 “ About this time the rebellion of Fakhr4 broke out in Bengal, after the 
death of Bahram Khfn (Governor of Sun4r-gaon). Fakhr& and his Bengali 
forces killed Kadr Khan (Governor of Lakhnauti), and cut his wives and family 
and dependents to pieces. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of Sat-g’on and Sunar-ghon. These places 
were thus lost to the imperial throne, and falling into the hands of Fakhré and 
other rebels were not recovered.” —Elliot’s Historians, iii. 242. ۱ 
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session of the government, and proclaimed his independence. 
He was in the first instance defeated by the troops sent 
against him from Lakhnauti, but finally succeeded in main- 
taining his authority, and, as the coins prove, in retaining 
his hold on Sunargéon and its dependencies throughout the 
nine years, from 741 to 750 a.H., comparatively undisturbed. 
The history of the period is confused, and the dates given by 
the native authors prove of little value ;? but the coins ےوہ‎ 
blish the fact that in 751 another ruler, designated I[khtidr- 
ud-din Ghazi Shah, presided over the Mints of Eastern 
Bengal. 
Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 

No. 220 (pl. iv. fig. 151, and pl. vi. fig. 7). Silver. Weight, 166-0 

ers. Sundrgaon, a.H. 737,—741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746, 747, 

748, 749, 750. 


wh batt‏ لاعظم et‏ خلیفۂہ اللہ 
ابو المظفر مبارکشاد ار نسی 
Margin—‏ 


ضرب هفٰۃ ull‏ حضرۃ جلال ستارکانو سنة سبع و ret‏ وسبعمایۂ 


The specimen engraved in pl. vi. fig. 7 is unique in date, and 
varies in the opening legend of the reverse from the less rare coins 
of later years, which commence with یمیں اللیفة‎ ٠ 


1 Nizam-ud-din Ahmad says Mubfrak killed Bahram Khan, while Abul Fazl 
affirms thgt Mubférak put Kadr Khan to death.—Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 21. 

* Ferishtah, text, i. 237, 244. Briggs, i. pp. 412, 423; iv. 328. Stewart's 
History of Bengal, pp. 80, 83. 
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VI. ’ALA-UD-DIN ’ALI SHAH. 


?Ali Sh&h, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange 
jumble, have endowed with the surname of his adversary, 
Mubarak, and ordinarily refer to as “’Ali Mubérak,”’! 
assumed kingship on the death of Kadr Khén, Muhammad 
Tughlak’s -representative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself 
*Alé-ud-din. The more important incidents of his reign are 
confined to his hostilities with his rival, Fakhr-ud-din Mu- 
barak of Sundrgéon, who possessed advantages in his mari- 
time resources, while the rivers remained navigable for large 
vessels during the rainy season, but which were more than 
counterbalanced by ’Ali Shah’s power on land, which availed 
him for the greater part of the year, and which finally 
enabled him to establish his undisputed rule in the western 
provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 746 a.H., and 
bear the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firizé- 
bad, an evidence of a change in the royal residence, which 
clearly implies something more than a mere removal to a 
new site proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is 
henceforth lost sight of, and may be taken to indicate a 
strategetic transfer of the Court to the safer and less exposed, 
locality of the future capital, Pandua.? ’Ali Shah is stated 
to have been assassinated by his foster brother, H4ji Ilias.$ 


1 Budfoni MS. Ferishtah, iv. 329. Stewart, p.82. Ain-i-Akbari, ii, 21. 

2 Stewart, speaking of Firdz’s advance against Ilias, says, ‘‘The Emperor 
advanced to a place now called Feroseporeabad, where he pitched his camp, and 
commenced the operations of the siege of Pundua” (p. 84), There is a Mahal 
Firdzpar in Strcar Tandah, noticed in the Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 2. See also the 
note from Shams-i Sirfj, quoted below (page 268), under the وناہھ‎ of Ilits 
Shoéh’s reign. 

3 Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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۰ ? Ald-ud-din ’ Ali Shah. 
No. 221 (pl. vi. fig. 8). Silver. Weight, 166°7 .ہج‎ Rare. 
۱ Firizébad, 742, 744, 745, 746. Type as usual. 


السسلطان الاعظم تفر jas)‏ 
Liat! Le‏ و الدیی ال ہنی وص 
tpt‏ المظغر علیشاہ بعنایت الرحمن ناصر 
pp ca ee‏ 

Margin— 


شرب ھذالئضة السکہ فی البلدة فیروزاباد Ras‏ اثنی اربعیں و سیعمایة 


VII. IKHTYAR-UD-DIN GHAZY SHAH. 


At the period of this king’s accession to the sovereignty of 
Sunérgaon in a.H. 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of Bengal during his own 
time. The conclusion of Ibn Batutah’s narrative leaves 
Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak still in power, while the native 
authorities are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates 
and events, and altogether silent as to any change in the 
succession in Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions to 
the more than problematical capture of Fakhr-ud-din and 
his execution by “’Ali Mubérak” in 743 a.x., with the final 
accession of [lias “one year and five months afterwards.” ! 

The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mu- 
barak was succeeded by his own son, as the U/ Sultdn bin Ul 
Sultdn may be taken to imply. The immediately consecu- 
tive dates, and the absolute identity of the fabric of the 
coins, as ‘well as the retention of the style of Right-hand of 


1 Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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the Khalifat on the reverse, alike connect the two princes; 
while the cessation of the issues of Gh4zi Shéh simultane- 
ously with the acquisition of Sunférgéon by Iliés in a.n. 753, 
would seem to point to the gradual spread of the power of 
the latter, which is stated to have been at its zenith just 
before Firdz III. assailed him in his newly-consolidated 
monarchy in 764.! 


Lhhtidr-ud-din Ghazi Shah. 


No. 222 (pl. vi. fig. 9). Silver. Weight, 166 grs. Very rare indeed. 
Three coins. Col. Guthrie. Sunargéon, 751-753. 


السلطان الاعظم | یمیں الغلینے 
| 
. اختیار الدنیاوالدین , ral pol‏ 
اہو المظفر غازیشاہ 
السلطان بن السلطان 
Margin—‏ 


ضرب هذہ السکہ pions‏ جلال سنارکانو die‏ احدي و خمسیں وسبعمایة 


1 Shams-i Siraj, speaking on hearsay, affirms that Shame-ud-din Ilias captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after Ffrdiz III.’s first expedition into Bengal, and that 
the main object of the latter's second invasion of that province was for the pur- 
pose of re-asserting the rights of Zafar Kh&n, the son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din 
(who had fled for protection to Debli), to the kingdom of Eastern Bengal. It is 
asserted that although Firdz succeeded in obtaining this concession from Sikandar, 
who, in the interval, had succeeded to his father’s throne, Zafar Khan himself 
was wise enough to decline the dangerous proximity to so powerful a rival 
monarch, and returned in the suite of the Sultan. The Bengalf troops, under 
Zafar Khan, subsequently distinguished themselves in an opposite, quarter of 
India, near Thatta, and their commander was eventually left in charge of Gujarat. 
—Shams-i Sirhj, book ii. cap 9, ete. See also Journal Archwological Society of 
Dehli (Major Lewis’s abstract translation), 1849, p. 15, and Elliot's Historians, 
iii. p. 329. 

The Tarikh-i Mubfrak Shéhi (dedicated ما‎ Mubfrak IT.), the concluding date 
of which is 838 a.x., also declares that H4ji Ilias killed Fakhr-ud-din in 741 a.n. 
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VIII. SHAMS-UD-DIN ILFAS SHAH. 


The modern application of old coins divides itself into two 
branches—the suggestive development of obscure tradition, 
and the enlargement and critical revision of accepted history. 
The transition point between these archeological functions, 
in the present series, declares itself in the accession of [lids 
Shah, the first recognized and effectively independent Muslim 
Sultan of Bengal, the annals of whose reign have been so 
often imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introduction to 
the relation of the magnificent future his successors were 
destined to achieve as holders of the interests and the com- 
mercial prosperity of the Delta of the Ganges, to whose 
heritage, indeed, England owes its effective ownership of the 
continent of India at the present day. 

The compiler of the English version of the early history of 
Bengal! adopts the conclusion that Haji [lids first obtained 
power on the assassination of “’Ali Mubarak” in 745-6, but 
the previous rectification of the independent personality and 
status of the two individuals thus singularly absorbed into 
one, will prepare the reader for the corrections involved, 
though not, perhaps, for the apparent anomalies the coins 
disclose. Medallic testimony would seem to indicate a long 
waging of hostile interests between the real ’Ali Shah and 
Haji Ilias before the latter attained his final local triumph ; 
for although Tlids is seen to have coined money in Firuzabad 
in 740 a.n., the chance seems to have been denied him in 
741; arfd in 742 his adversary, ’Ali Shéh, is found in full 
possession of the mint in question. The Kooch Bahar hoard 


This last date is a manifest error; as is also, probably, the omission, by both 
authors, of the words son of before the name of Fakhr-ud-din. 
1 Stewart, p. 83. 
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reveals no coin of either party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
again compete for ownership, which ’Ali Shéh for the time 
being continues through 745 into 746, when the annual series 
is taken up and carried on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent. It is need- 
less to speculate on the varying course of these individual 
triumphs; suffice it to say, that the increasing power of the 
ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the Emperor Firdz III. to 
proceed against him in all the pomp and following of an 
Oriental Suzerain, resulting only in the confession of weak- 
ness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of the 
country!—which effectively laid the foundation of the ulti- 


1 Stewart felt a difficulty about the right position of Akddlah, the real point of 
attack, and a place of considerable importance in the local history of Bengal. 
The following is Zia Barni’s description of the place, taken from the concluding 
chapters of his history on the occasion of Firiz Sh4h’s (IIT.) invasion of Bengal 
in 754 a.H. :— 


8 ied e 

است و طرف دوم جنگل است دران Mas‏ حصیںن کرد و از پندوہ 
pore‏ کارامدەرا با زن dos?‏ در اکدالہ برن P. 588, printed edit.‏ 

Rennell gives another Akdallah north of Dacca. ‘Map of Hindoostan.” 

In the following passage Shams-i Sirfj desires to make it appear that Firdz 
IIT. gave his own name to the city of Pandua; but, as we have seen that the 
designation was applied to the new capital either in 740 or 742—that is, long 
before Firaz became king of Dehli—it will be preferable to conclude that the 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shams-ud-din Firdz of Bengal, 


No. II. of the Bengal series (p. 193 ante). The quotation is otherwise of value, 
as it establishes, beyond a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis :— 


(فیروز تشاہ) در پنڈوہ رسید در آن مقام خطبہ بنام حضزت فیروز 
she‏ خواندند و نام شھر فیوز آباد نھادند چون سلطان فیروز ILS‏ 
alas!‏ را آزادپور نام OS‏ و شھر پندوہ را فیروزآہاں ٭ ٭ ٭ (hence the)‏ 
آزادپو رعرف اکدالہ وفیری زآباد عرف پنڈوہ 
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mate independence of Bengal,—a monarchy which was 
destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to be 
competent, indirectly, in the person of Shir Shah, to recover 
for the old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of 
the north, and, temporarily, to eject from Hindustan the 
Mughals who too hastily boasted of an eastly-achieved con- 
quest of the country “from Bhira to Bahar.” 


Tlf{as Shah’s dates and mint cities may be summarized as follows : 
1. Firazébad, a.. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758. 2. Sunargdon, a.u. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 
758. 


TwentieTH Kine (4.H. 752-790; a.p. 1851-1388). 


On the 24th of Muharram, a.x. 752, Firdz bin Rajab pre- 
sented himself before the retreating army of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an elephant, wearing the robes of Sovereignty 
over the funereal garments, which he insisted upon retaining 
in honour of his deceased relative; and his formal inaugura- 
tion was completed by the subdued ceremony of his coronation 
by the surviving sister of Muhammad bin Tughlak, with the 
tiara of his two predecessors. His elevation to the throne was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, as Khwajah-i Jahan, the 
minister in charge ۶ہ,‎ Dehli, crediting the reported death of 
Firdz, had innocently set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. Eventually, Khwéjah-i Jahan met the Sultan, 
on his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni- 
tence, which Firiz was only too ready to accept; but the 
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leading nobles insisting upon the necessity of punishment 
for so grave an offence, the unfortunate minister was sacri- 
ficed to political expediency.! 

Notably different from his energetic predecessor, Firiz 
seems to have been a very weak character, addicted to wine, 
devoted to the Chase,? credulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, in less quiet times, might have 
proved disadvantageous,>—a man who would select a gover- 
nor by a fd/ in the Kuran,‘ and who, after having laboriously 
conducted his armies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 


| There is something pathetic in the story of his execution as told by Shams-i 
Siraj 'Afif. “ Khwéjah-i Jahan was more than eighty years old. His frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. He was a kind-hearted man.” 
On his dismissal by the Sultan, he was led to suppose that he was to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement at Samfna, but on the way the messenger of 
death overtook him, and he readily divined his fate. ‘‘ Next day he asked Shir 
Kh&n for some tents, into one of which he went, performed his ablutions, and said 
his prayers; . . . he then looked at his executioner, and asked if he had a sharp 
sword; and the executioner, who was a friend of the Khwéajah’s, showed his 
weapon. The old man then told him to make his ablutions, say his prayers, and 
use his sword. When the man had completed his devotions, the Khw&jah bowed 
his head to his prayer-carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his 
friend severed his head from his body.”—Elliot’s Historians, iii, 286. 

2 «His special biographer sees nothing but virtue in Firdz’s order that the 
district of Anw4lah should be retained waste for hunting purposes, otherwise it 
would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and 
fostering government of Firdz’’ (iii. 353). 

3 In the whole of these forty years (of Firdz’s reign) not one leaf of dominion 
was shaken in the palace of sovereignty” (iii. 289). 

٤ “The Sultan never transacted any business without referring to the Kuran 
for an augury” (iii. 329). Here is an instance of his superstition given under 
his own hand—‘Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the 
heirs of those persons who had been executed in the reign of my late lord 
and patron, Sultan Muhammad Sh&h, and those who had been deprived of 
a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should be reconciled to the late Sultén, 
and be made content with gifts, so that they executed deeds declaring their 
satisfaction, duly attested by witnesses. These deeds were put into a chest, 
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the blood of the Faithful.! His generalship in his two cam- 
paigns to Bengal, and his eventual reduction of Tattah, seems 
to have been of the lowest order; and the way that he 
allowed himself to be deluded into the deserts of Cutch,? or 
the defiles of J4jnagar, seems to savour of positive fatuity.’ 
His kindness of heart led him to introduce many measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of his subjects, which, 
though often of very doubtful expediency, were clearly 
well intentioned in their inception, and based upon a very 
complete knowledge of the condition of the country, of which 
he was not only a native,* but, by the mother’s side, of good 


which was placed in the Ddru-2 dman at the head of the tomb of the late Sultan, 
in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would show mercy to my late friend 
and patron, and make those persons feel reconciled to him.”—Futthat-i Firaz 
Shh, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 385; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 464; Syud Ahmad’s 
Work, p. 29; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, p. 401. 

1 “He sent a trusty man across the river with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him.””—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 332. So also 
p- 297. 

2 “The guides who led the way and conducted them had maliciously misled 
them into a place called the Rann of Cutch”’ (iii. 324). 

“For six months no news of the Sultan reached Dehli” (iii. 315).‏ ؟ 

4 Those who would follow up the inquiry in more detail may be referred to 
Professor Dowson’s exhaustive translation of Shams-i Sirfj ’Afif, printed in 
vol. iii. of Elliot’s Historians. The following are the leading items :— 

1. The system, condemned by the wiser ’Al-ud-din, of assignments of revenue 
in the form of Jadgirs in lieu of direct payments (iii. pp. 289, 328, 346). 

2. Credit given for the value of Nuzrdxa presented at Court in the accounts of 
the feudatories (p. 340, also 357). 

3. The assessment of 10 per cent. on the total outlay, or the cost price of the 
canals, as a rent-charge for the use of the irrigation water by the agriculturists 
(p. 301). 


4 Separation of the private income of the Sult4n from the State accounts 
(p. 302). See also p. 357. 


5. The curious and only obscurely explained policy of collecting and employing 
organized bodies of slaves (p. 340). 


6, Government gardens, and profits derived therefrom (p. 345) 
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Réjpit blood ;! while his visér and confidential adviser was 
himself a well-born Hindi of Tilingana,? whose son inherited 
his administrative functions in a.u. 772.5 The second Khdn-1 


7. FYfraz’s determination to circumscribe his dominions, but to develop more 
fally their resources. 

8. Revenues of the kingdom incidentally detailed at 60,850,000 tankahs, or 
£6,085,000. The revenues of the Do&b (of the Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8,000,000, or £800,000 (p. 346). 

9. Amplification of the divisions of the coinage (p. 357). See also p. 277 infra. 

10. The cities, forte, palaces, anntcuts (bands), mosques, tombs, and caravan- 
serais (or khdnkdhs) built by ت7۳۵‎ (p. 354); also Ferishtah, i. 465, 

11. Aid to the unemployed (p. 355). 

12. Marriage portions for the daughters of needy Muslims (p. 361). 

13. The institution of State hospitals for aii classes, native or foreign (p. 361). 

14, (4.4. 777). Abolition of vexatious taxes of various kinds (p. 363). Total 
loss to the State estimated at 3,000,000 tankahs, or £300,000 (p. 364). These 
cesses are more fully detailed under Firaz’s own hand at p. 377 from his Futthat-i 
Firdz Shahi. See aleo Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. 463. 

15. Poll-tax levied on the Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted. The 
full rate of the tax (the Jiziah) was 40 tankahs, 20 tankahs, and 10 tankahe, 
according to the several classes; but the Sultan reduced the demand on the 
Brahmins to one jifty-kdnt piece, or ‘adali for every 10 tankahs (p. 366, and 
original MSS8.). . 

1 She was the daughter of Rdna Mall Bhatti, whose estates near Abdhar were 
subject to Daibalpar, Ghazi beg Tughlak’s special command.—Elliot’s Historians, 
iii. 272. 

2 When Sultan Muhammad cent the Rai of Tilingana to Dehli, Katté accom- 
panied him. On the death of the Rai, Katti made the profession of the Muslim 
faith, and was entitled Makbii, ‘ Although he had no knowledge of reading or 
writing, he was a man of great common sense, acumen, and intelligence”’ (iii. 867). 

3 «© When Kh&n-i Jahn held the fief of Mult4n, he had a son born to him. . . 
He wrote to acquaint Sultan Mubammad [Tughlak] Sh&h of the fact, and that 
monarch directed that the child should be named Jinan Shah. This was the 
person who was afterwards known as Kh4n-i Jab4n, son of Khan-i Jahan... . 
After the death of his father [in 772 a.u.], the Sultan promoted him to the office 
of vasir, and bestowed on him this title . . . He acted as vazir under Firdz Shah 
for twenty years, .. . and the Sultan committed all the affairs of the kingdom 
to his charge. But towards the end of the reign of Firdz Shah . . . enmity 
broke owt betwoon the minister and Prince Muhammad Khéa, afterwards Sultén 
Mubammad Shah.”—Shams-i Sirfj, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 371. (Khan-i 
Jahan was killed by Sikandar Khan, one of Muhammad Khdn's officers, in a.x. 
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Jahdén seems to have served his king faithfully for many 
years, till Firtz’s failing powers suggested a possible succes- 
sion to the throne in his own person, which was, however, 
defeated by the Prince Muhammad Khan, who was there- 
upon associated in the government, in all form, as joint king 
and heir apparent. This arrangement was of brief effect, for 
the son was obliged to flee from the metropolis; and the 
father having, for the moment, again resumed his functions 
as sole Sultan, speedily relinquished all power to his grand- 
son, the son of Fath Khan, who finally succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Firdz, in Ramazén, 790 an. 

The reign of this monarch, though presenting few political 
incidents, is justly celebrated in the traditions of the land for 
the number and magnificence of the public works executed 
under his auspices. Ferishtah specifies no less than 845 
undertakings of various kinds that the country owed to the 
constructive tastes of Firiz Shah.! The Sultan himself, in 
the autobiographical record he has left behind him, is more 
modest in his totals, but he clearly excludes the mention of 
many works of which we have palpable knowledge, and 


789). The son has left a record of his coming to office, in 772 a.u., on the walls 
of the black Mosque, near the tomb of Nizam-ud-din Aulié, where he styles 
himself the بی خاچھاں‎ gels eas بندہ زأادہ‎ .——-Syud ۸98 
Work, pp. 82-31 مانمصتممۂ :رف۸‎ Inscription, No. r° )۳٣( ۰ہ‎ Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 409. There is another inscription of Khan-i Jah4n’s on the Kalan Masjid, 
dated in aw. 789, in which he describes himself as 

wee onl ylesle زادہ درکاہ جونانشۂ مقبول ا مخاطب‎ say 
—Syud Ahmad's Facsimile, No. rr (tro), p. 32. A full description of this 
Mosque, which is situated within the modern walls of Dehli, near the Tarkoman 
Gate (No. 5, Map), is to be found in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1847), p. 577, the joint contribution of Capt. H. Lewis and Mr. Cope. The 
article is largely illustrated with plans and elevations, and furnishes a transcript 
of the inscription at full length. ۰ 

1 Briggs, i. 465, 
18 
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which bear his name in the language of the people even at 
the present day. One of the most curious deficiencies a 
modern mind detects in the long list of buildings, canals, 
dams, bridges, and other works enumerated by him, is the 
total omission of even the name of a road, India’s greatest 
want, and the deficiency of which facility of transit the Sultan 
had so signally experienced while personally in command of 
retiring armies. His canals, his best and most enduring 
gift, were confessedly prompted not by any kindly desire to 
aid and succour his subjects, but to make existence possible 
in the new towns his early Bhatti predilections induced him 
to found in the deserts of Hansi; and the commercial ele- 
ment in these beneficencies crops up amusingly when he seeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent. on the 
outlay. 

These undertakings will be referred to more fully, and re- 
capitulated in his own words, in connexion with the notice 
of his inscriptions, which follows the enumeration of his coins. 


No. 228. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. (B.M.) 
فیروز شاہ سلطانے۔-ہ:07:0‎ Slop بتائید‎ col, 
Reverse— ۱ 


She mals اہو العبالس احمد‎ abel hej ضربت ھذہ السكکه فی‎ 
No. 224 (pl. iv. fig. 113). Gold. Weight, 170 grs. (B.M.) 

7 الاعظم 

Ae cows السلطانے‎ 

Hargin—ssloree بحضر ٭ ٭ ٭ یں و‎ AS ضربت ھذہ‎ 
Mr. Freeling possessed a dated piece of this class of 757 ۸, 


امیر المومنیں oly‏ 
خلدت ats‏ 
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No. 225. Weight, 168 grs. Col. Guthrie. 
Obverse—a\o السلطان ااعظم سیف امیر المومنیں اہو المظفر فیروز‎ 
السلطانے خلد علکتۂ‎ 
Roverse— الف‎ us! السکة فی زس ہام امیر المومنیں‎ sda ضربت‎ 
خلد خلافتہ‎ aly المعتضد‎ 


No. 226. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith. 
Obverse—slis السلطان لاعظم سیف امیر المومنین ابو المظفر فیروز‎ 
ملکہ‎ sla السلطانے‎ 

گ زمن الامام امیرالمومنین ابی Mae‏ خلد Area, Ais‏ 


Reverse ; : : 
Margin, * FSD ضرب‎ 


No. 227. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Small coin. .تدھ‎ 788. (B.M.) 


نایب امیر المومنیں @—VAN‏ 


No. 228 (pl. iv. fig. 115). Silver and Copper. Weight, 141 grs. 
(Average weight of six selected specimens, 139°5 grs. ) 


Dates observed, a.u. 759, 761, 762, 765, 766, 767, 768, 769, 770, 
771, 772, 773, 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 781, 782, 
783, 784, 785, 787, 788, 789, 790. 


قبروز شاہ سلطانی ضربت عشضرت Obverse— Jos‏ 
nel diac‏ المومنیں خلد خلافته Reverse—VVI"‏ 


No. 229. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
ملکہ-ووروں0(0‎ NA فیروز شاہ سلطانی‎ 


Reverse—eoals coats eal الخغلیفہ اہو‎ 
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No. 280. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.n. 7&4, 7! 
Obverse as No. 228. 
Reverse—VAP eis خلدت‎ all الغلیفہ ابو عبد‎ 


No. 281. Silver and Copper. Weight, 34۰8 grs. 
Obverse—_ ills فیروز‎ 


Reverse— Idd حضرت‎ 


No. 232. Silver and Copper. Weight, 17°4 and 17 8 .جج‎ 


Very rare. 
Obverse—s\ts +ے فیروز‎ 
Reverse—_ Jao مم‎ 


No. 2383. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 
Obverse— Nol. فیروز شا‎ 


Reverse— dos Esl! دار‎ 


No. 234. Copper. Weight, 36 grs. 
Obverse—_ Nas فیروز‎ 


Roverse— Jas a ix? 


No. 235 (pl. iv. fig. 121). Copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
Obverse—_ 3 \a\.. alt فیروز‎ 


ابو العباس ا حمد-٥ہ‏ 0ء 

No. 236. Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 grs. Very rare. 
0٥م: فیروز سلطانی‎ 
Revorse—ail\ ابو‎ dials. 
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No. 237. Copper. Thick coin, much defaced. Weight, 106 gra. 
Unique. 


Obverse ۱ 
Margin—Tllegible. 


Reverse—sisls corns الله‎ dat اہو‎ 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF 7*۰ 


No. 238. Coins similar in types and legends to No. 228, bear 
respectively the dates a.a. 791, 799, 801, 804, 816, 817, 820, 824, 
825, 828, 830. 


No. 239. Copper. Average weight, 68 grs. a.H. 799, 800. 
Obverse—_ 3i\e\. sls فیروز‎ 


Reverse—V ۷۶ دھلی‎ CSN lo 


Frequent reference has been made during the course of 
these numismatic inquiries to the system, traditional in India, 
of combining silver and copper in varied proportions for the 
purpose of providing for the gradational sub-divisions of the 
silver tankah. We now reach a period when the practical 
application of this indigenous theory was greatly extended 
and elaborated in its subordinate details; and simultaneously 
we obtain, for the first time, official recognition of the process 
employed in the Mint, together with a full enumeration of 
the various pieces deemed necessary for the monetary rates 
and exchanges of the shopkeeper and the ordinary bazar 
purchases of the people at large. 

Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif, the special biographer of Firtiz Shah, 
gives the following account of the improvements introduced 
into the circulating media of the country during his patron’s 
reign. Following out the principle I have laid down for 
myself elsewhere, I reproduce the ipsissima verba of the 
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author in preference to a mere translation, as furnishing a 
more formal and authoritative document in itself, which, 
though presenting no difficulty in its sense, may possibly 
serve to satisfy those who might otherwise seek to amend my 


interpretation. 
BLS نقلست سلطان فیروز‎ re ee شرح بی‎ 
خویش چون سلاطین اھل گیتي سکھاٴ‎ eh در طورعظمت ودور‎ 


چندین نوع پدید اورد چناچه AGT‏ زر و AGF‏ نقرہ و سکہ چہل و 
Js,‏ و oleate‏ و 7 و CS) jee‏ جیتل جون فیروزشاہ 
نر سر وو ا مہر وفع کردانید بعدہ ری ES lis‏ 
بازار چیزي خرید کند و از tam‏ مال او نیم جیتل ویا Sle‏ بای 
wile‏ آن دوکانداردانکە خرد ندارد اگراین رادگذاري ان باقی براو 
حالت 7م “fl Ass‏ فا ey‏ فرسوں oe‏ لس جیتل 
of‏ انرا sol‏ گوپند و aGlo jew‏ چیتل aS‏ انرا Ay‏ گوبند وضع XS‏ 
تا غرض فقرأ و مساکیں حاصل شود ' 
The above passage was originally quoted in my Supplement (Dehli, 1851)‏ 1 
from the then supposedly unique copy of the Tarikh-i Firdz Sh4hi of Shams-i‏ 
Sirhj ’Afif, in the possession of the Naw4b Ziaé-ud-din Khan of Lohfrté. It has‏ 
now been collated with and improved from two additional versions, the one con-‏ 
tained in MS. No. 1002 of the old India House Library, the other supplied by a‏ 
MS, lately purchased for the India Goverment gt the sale of the Marquis of‏ 


Hastings. <A full notice of these MSS. is to be found in Professor Dowson’s 
preface to his translation of the work itself in Elliot’s Historians, iii, p. 270. 
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We gather from this passage that Firtz continued to issue 
gold tankahs at the old 175 grain weight, to which, indeed, 
his extant coins bear testimony; but we miss any examples of 
the 200 grain gold pieces introduced by his predecessor. It 
is not, however, so clear as to what the weight of the silver 
tankah here alluded to was estimated at. Critically follow- 
ing the meaning of the term ¢ankah, it should have corre- 
sponded with the measure of the parallel gold piece and that 
of the ancient silver tankah of 175 grains; but we meet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are numerous 
examples of coins weighing 140 grains, some of the less 
alloyed specimens of which may answer to the full ’adaki ; 
but, as has been already remarked (pp. 219, 237), the issue of 
tankahs and. ’adalis seems to have been rather kept in abey- 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now in circulation having 
relieved the silver currency of much of its early respon- 
sibility, so that the mint operations were chiefly devoted to 
securing a full supply of the groats and other alternative 
fractions of the Indian system. The gradational sub-divi- 
sions in the new coins provided by Firdz are clearly designed 
to meet the fractional parts of the new 140 grain coin, while 
the sixty-fours of the old system are fully kept in view, both 
for the sake of the fundamental kdni estimate in itself, as 
well as to secure the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver tankahs, which must still have constituted a large propor- 
tion of the local currency, notwithstanding that Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s momentary effort to restore the old weight may 
have been unsustained: in so much so, that we find the 
ancient tankah fully re-established in the reign of Mubarak 
Shéh 11. (a.m. 885) ; and Timur had already testified that 


1 These coins give us the.nearest approach to the estimated 175 grains of the 
normal tankah hitherto observed, rising up to a still preserved weight of 174 
grains; and the silver money of Muhammad bin Farid completes the evidence in 


an existing weight of 175 grains. 
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the bulk of the coin found in the royal treasury at Dehli, on 
its capture in 801 a.H., consisted of the old tankahs of ’Alé- 
ud-din Khilji. 

Under this dual system, fractional pieces are seen to have 
been ranged in the following order :-— 

a. ¢8ths of 175 grains of silver (i.e. 13114 grains) or 48 

kanis, that is 3ths or +3ths of the old ¢ankah. 
b. 23ths of 140 grains of slightly alloyed silver! (the nésfi) 
or 4 of the ’adali. 

c. 24ths of 175 grains, or 3ths or +8,ths of the old ¢ankah. 

7.2 13ths of 175 grains, or -3,ths of the old ¢ankah. 

e. +2ths of 140 grains, or + of the ’adali. 
Added to these were the old hasht-kanis, do-kanis, and ek-Adnis, 
of which coins we have absolute examples among Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s issues; while the shashkdnis, for which credit 
is especially claimed, as a novelty, originated by Firaz, seem 
to have been already in existence in the form of coined money, 
otherwise it is difficult to understand how the African travel- 
lers should so constantly refer to them in their estimates of 
prices. Very possibly the laudations of the biographer only 
refer to the introduction of a larger and more systematic 
supply of these pieces, effected when Firuz revised the general 
scheme of the then current coinage. Two of this monarch’s 
minor triumphs may well be conceded to him—the institu- 
tion of half and quarter yita/s. These fractions could already 
be met by payments in simple copper, as the 4 fa/s in that 
metal sufficiently supplied the needful change under the old 
system ; but Firdz’s aim seems to have been to produce these 
small pieces in mixed copper and silver for the sake of the 


1 26 kdgis of pure silver would be equal to 68 359 gre. 
3 The if, or shdnsdahkdyi of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s divisional scheme, seems 
to have fallen out of circulation at this period, See page 219 ante. 
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more portable form the composite alloy would secure. And 
this, it must be confessed, is the grand merit of the entire 
scheme of a coinage of mixed metals; it did for a race 
who rigorously exacted full metallic values what a token 
currency in the subordinate metals does for the European 
civilization of this day; and in these very minute sub- 
divisions, it provided, moreover, a tangible piece of money 
in the place of a star or flake of silver,! which a breath of 
wind would blow away, equally as it avoided the incon- 
venient weight incident to the lower value of pure copper. 
These new pieces were severally denominated ’adha آد.‎ “half” 
and bikh 4S (probably the appropriate vernacular bhikh بھیگۂ‎ 
“alms,” o8odos). The latter coin may be identified with No. 
232, which § is the very smallest bi¢ contributed by any avail- 
able specimen of Firaz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last visit to Dehli, of 
having a number of Firtiz Shah’s coins assayed by the ordi- 
nary native process of blowing-off the copper with lead, a 
process which, when carefully conducted, affords a reasonably 
sufficient test,2 which in other cases was confirmed by more 


1 The kdni or jital, supposing it to have been minted in unmixed silver, would 
have required 2°73437 grains of that metal, so that the quarter jital would have 
weighed only ۰68358 grains, or less than 7-10ths of a grain troy. Those who are 
in the habit of using decimals of grains in more exact experiments will under- 
stand what this means. 

2 It must always be borne in mind that this was precisely ¢he ultimate assay 
test within the reach of the authorities of the day, of which we have an amusing 
episode in the deterioration of these identical shashidnis, effected by a false Mint 
master, one “ Kajar Shah,” who, in 772 و ٭صد‎ ventured to put forth these coins 
at a depreciation of one grain of silver in the 16°4 odd grains of silver, less the 
copper alloy, by law required. Certain informers having reported this fact to the 
Vazir, a trial of the pix was instituted before the Sultan himself, aided by all the 

‘outward formalities of stripping the immediate operators, but insidiously allowing 
‘the ascertained deficiency of silver to be introduced into selected bits of charcoal, 
which, when thrown into the cupel, restored the legitimate balance,—a result 
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formal analysis, according to the European method. On this 
occasion of personal superintendence of the assay itself, I satis- 
fied myself of the extraordinary aptitude of the local experts 
in judging of intrinsic contents, by exacting a preliminary de- 
claration on their part of the amount of silver each individual 
coin might be expected to yield. In certain cases of old and 
dirty pieces, recourse was had to a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glint of the silver soon indicated its pro- 
portion in the general total, but usually the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronounce a strikingly near approach to the 
weight of silver the operating goldsmith produced in the 
final button of silver. The following is the result of these 
different assays of various specimens of coin No. 228 :— 


No.1. 8.0. Wt. 141 .8ج‎ a.n. 765. Result, 12 grs. silver. 


a ہو‎ 131°5 prs. ,, 767. » «28 
a ae 132-2 ,, 4, 771. » 18 
رو لے وو‎ 140 grs. ,, 781. » «24 
oe 140 ,, و‎ 788. se 7 
و ,, 140 وو .6 وو‎ 788. » 18 
a oe 132 ,,  (Nodate) ,, 19 


It will be seen that in these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three several degrees of value— 
the minor variations may fairly be attributed to the want 
of homogeneity in the mixture of the metals, and which 
would probably be rectified by taking an average of a larger 
number of specimens. In each case, it must be remembered, 
allowance has to be made for the value of the copper, amounting 


rejoiced over by the Vazir and seemingly silently acquiesced in by the Sult4n; 
though the overt act of the proclamation of the purity of the public money, and 
Kajar Sh&h’s rehabilitative promenade through the city, was speedily followed 
by his abrupt dismissal on other pleas.—Dchli Archeological Journal (Captain 
H, Lewis's tranalation), Sept. 1849, p. 82, Elliot's Historians, iii, p. 358. 
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in many instances to over 120 grains, which proportionately 
reduces the total of pure silver required to complete the in- 
trinsic value of each denominational piece. Nos. 2 and 4 may, 
under these limitations, stand for 10 kant pieces; Nos. 8, 5, 
and 6, for irregular examples of a hashtkdni; and No.1 for a 
shashkani ; but these identifications are purely speculative, 
and encumbered with many elements of discord in the minor 
details, so that, in testing authoritative values for any purposes 
of comparison of prices, it will be far better to rely upon the 
clearly ascertained fractional divisions of the ¢ankah of 175 
grains of fine silver, the declared equivalent of 64 kdnis. 


Prices ہہ‎ GRAIN DURING Firtz Suin’s Reren.! 


Rss WGBD ےا ڑے و ےو‎ eee کندم‎ per ۱۸0۸۸ ,۰۱۰۵ sitals. 

Be 8001657. ]کے ور جو ووورع کروی و‎ Ss 

8. Gram (Cicer arietinum)... . Oy پر کور‎ 

4. Coarsely-ground grain for horses, sd? 10 sirs ..1 jital. 

دو 2.. per ser‏ رون ستور . وو پر aie.‏ یو ود De Rt.‏ 
todd sitals.‏ 8 .« ,5 شکرتري eee eee‏ 2 .ہے 898چ0ت8 .6 


Q. Inscription of Firiz on the 5th story of the Kutb Minar, 
dated a.u. 770. 


دریں سارہ سنہ سبعیں و سبعمایۂ weal‏ برق خلل راہ asl‏ بوں 
بتوفیق ربانی برکشیدہ عنایت سبعانی فیروز سلطانی این مقامرا 
باحتیاط تمام lec‏ کرں خالق wes‏ این مقامرا از جمیعم 
costal‏ دیون داراد 


1 Shams-i-Sirhj ’Afif. The returns Nos. 5 and 6 are derived from a marginal 
addition in the Marquis of Hastings’s MS. 


* The Persian texts give y.J.y; the local word is aJ.y or ردلیا‎ fara 
(from (ں بنا‎ “half ground,” “split peas.’ The native term extends to all sorts 
of horse mashes, which the people of India have great faith in. 

3 See Ewer’s Inscriptions, As. Res. xiv. 488, and Syud Ahmad’s facsimile, 26. 
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This inscription has an important bearing upon the history 
of the Minaret itself, though it merely tells us that Firdz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning; but taken in con- 
nexion with the Sultd4n’s own words, in his autobiography, 
we gather a distinct affirmation that the Minaret was com- 
menced under the auspices of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam, which fully bears out the suggestive reading of the 
name of Kutb-ud-din Stpahsdlér (adverted to at page 23 
supra), as still legible upon the bands of the lower 
story. The Sultén’s expressions, at the same time, dis- 
pose of a very ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that Firiz himself actually built the two 
upper stories of the Minér;! that he raised its height is 


1 “As regards the age of the various portions [of the Kutb Min&r] as they now 
stand, the most superficial examination will show that the three lower stories, 
whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of Altamsh, 
differ completely in both particulars from the two uppermost ones. In the former, 
except the outer casing, which is of sandstone (no marble being used anywhere), 
the walls are of cut granite; so too are the central pillar and the steps, which 
latter are not plain lintel blocks, but are carried upon corbels projecting from the 
walls, All the doorways and openings have Hind& horizontal arches; the sand- 
stone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from Altamsh and Kutb- 
ud-din’s time. In the two upper stories all is changed; the walls, steps, and 
central pillar are of bright red sandstone, while marble being introduced into the 
outer face, the steps have no corbels, the arches have true voussoirs, and the or- 
namentation is identical with what we find prevalent in the latter half of the 14th 
century. We are thus warranted in assuming that these two stories were newly 
designed and built by Firdz Sh&h in a.p. 1368. General Cunningham agrees as 
far as the fifth story is concerned, but thinks the fourth is original, as the inscrip- 
tion over the doorway dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway is 
exactly similar to the one above ; it is built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, has true voussoirs ; it is clear, thercfore, that the old tablet of Altamsh 
had been simply rebuilt into the new work of Firaz Sh&h.”—Notes on the 
History and Topography of the ancient cities of Dehli, by C. 8. Campbell, 0.E., 
Journal As. Boc. Bengal, 1866, p. 199. 

It is difficult to understand how, in the course of all this elaborate argumenta- 
tion, based upon merely technical data, Mr. Campbell failed to refer to so simple an 
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item of evidence as that quoted by Zif&-ud-din Kh4n of Loh&rnu in the first instance 
(Dehli Arch. Journal, 1852, p. 29), and prominently noticed by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Report, p. 32), that the celebrated geographer, AbGl Fida, had, some time 
before his death, in 732 a.H., or necessarily twenty years prior to the accession of 
Firz, put upon record that the Mazinah of the Jam’i Masjid at Dehli counted 
360 steps in its circular ascending staircase. Now, considering that the utmost 
limit this monument is ever known to have reached under all subsequent additions 
is 379 steps, it would be impossible, under such conditions, to concede to Firaz 
Shéh the construction of two complete stories, and very lofty stories, as they 
fall in the general proportion to the total height, even if the very moderate 
increase he claims to have achieved did not otherwise determine the question. 
In a similar spirit of eccentric originality and needless antagonism to General 
Cunningham, Mr. Campbell goes on to enunciate one of the most singular pro- 
positions ever put forward by an archeologist, to the effect that “‘the citadel’’ of 
Rai Pithora’s fort, “when rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-din, received the name of )مھ‎ 
(p. 214) ; and again, “‘Kutb citadel . . . rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-din, a.v, 1304, and 
renamed by him Sirt”’ (p. 216). In his attempt to support this novel theory, 
the late Executive Engineer of Dehli entirely disregards the important testi- 
mony of Ibn Batutah, that the “ Dar ul Khilffat Siri was a totally separate and 
detached town, situated at such a distance from Old Dehli as to necessitate the 
construction of the walls of Jahdn Pandh to bring them within a defensive circle, 
and that the Hauz-i-Khds intervened, in an indirect line, between the two localities’’ 
(iii. pp. 146, 155). Mr. Campbell’s interpretation of the evidence of the Zafar 
Namah is equally imperfect. What can be more distinct than the details given 
at the time of the publication of Messrs. Cope and Lewis’s plan, to which he refers 
for the refutation of Gen. Cunningham’s position, than the statement (at p. 24 of 
the self-same number of the Dehli Archxological Journal), that “Siri was cir- 
cular, and surrounded on all sides by a wall” (a similar wall surrounded Old 
Dehli), and from “that wall of Siri. . . to that wall of Old Dehli... there 
are built walls on both sides, the space between which is called Jahan Panéh.” 
If anything were wanting to confute the whole ratiocination, Mr. Campbell’s own 
arguments would complete the case against him. Not only is he obliged under 
the terms of his own reasoning to invent an imaginary Siri in the suburbs of Ais 
‘New Dehli of the 15th century,” (extending from Indrapat to Khizrabad on the 
banks of the Jumna), and affirmed by him to have been called ‘ Siri by Sharif- 
ud-din ;” but the very passage he cites with so much emphasis, from a choice copy 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, is positively and emphatically condemnatory of his own fallacy. 
What can possibly be more definite than the statement of Abdl Fazl, that 


“+ ٦ ۲ ba : ٠ 71 4 8 
dS قلعه نو برساخت آنرا سري‎ oly oly Go ped سلطان علاٴالدین‎ 
“ Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din built another city (and) a new fort, which they call Siri” ? 
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not extend to a claim to two stories of the whole 
edifice.! 


R. Inscription in Chirégh Dehli, dated a.x. 775.?‏ 
بسم الله تیمنابذکرہ عمارۃ این کنبد میمون درعھد مھون NN‏ 
بتائید الرحمان اہو المظفر فیروز sls‏ السلطان خلد الله ملکہ سال 


برھفتصد ھفتاد ey‏ از cali‏ غجرت رسول الله صلی اللہ tebe‏ وسلم 


S. Inscription of Firaz Shah at Benares, from an impression on paper 
taken by Gen. A. Cunningham, dated a.m. 779=a.p. 1375. 


The Inscription ts engraved on one of the stone roof-beams of the edifice on the 
western bank of the Bakariyd Kund. 


بسم الله الرحمن الرحیم 
wy jl‏ وعنایت ly‏ و تائید قضل dy ase? Slay‏ دھلیزو 


BF‏ و نرددان حوض و db yet‏ مقام متبرکه سید تخرالدین شھید علریے 
طاب الله ٹراہ و Jem‏ الجنة سثواہ بعھد سلطان ال عظم الوائق بتائید 


ومنارہ سلطان معزالدیں سامرا کہ از Sale‏ برق افتادہ op‏ بھتراز 


dy Gl‏ از ارتفاع قدیمی بلندترمرہمت کرد: شد 
—MS, Futihat-i 7167 Shb4hi.‏ 

I see that Shams-i-Sir4j ’Afif erroneously attributes the Kutb Minar to Altamsh. 
—Elliot’s Historians, iii, 353. 

2 Chirhgh Dehli occupies a prominent position in the illustrative plan of the 
environs of Dehli, near Sh&hpar and Khirki. The shrine seems to have been 
originally erected in 775 a.u. by Firdz Shah, within the enceinte of Jahén-panah. 
—Syud Ahmad, pp. 36, and facsimile, No. 21, p .31 die; Journal Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 0, 
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الرحمنں ابو المظفر فیروز sls‏ السلطان خلداللہ ہلک عمارٹت PAC)‏ 
مسکین Hed‏ احمد OS‏ حق تعالي بندہ مسکین خودرا عاقبت 


Ee شھر‎ uy اجمعیں ىف العشرة‎ all, محمد‎ gat گرداند‎ pa 
الول سنہ سبع و سبعین و سبعمایه‎ 


I have selected the above inscription, in preference to any 
further citations of Firiz Shah’s proper epigraphs, for several 
reasons—it is new and virtually unpublished,! it affords a 
fresh example of the avowed Muslim policy of appropriat- 
ing Idol temples, for which Benares offered an unusually 
ample field. 

The inscription records, in curious concert with the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one Zia Ahmad, 
a true believer, by the aid and grace of God, “ built or re- 
paired the mosque, with the dome over the vestibule, or outer 
entrance porch, the reception chamber,” the steps of the reser- 
voir or tank, and the encircling wall of the shrine of Syud 
Fakhr-ud-din, the descendant of ’Ali, in a.w. 777.” Most of 
these edifices had been elaborately traced and described by 
Messrs. Horne and Sherring prior to the discovery of the 
inscription. The following passages from their joint article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1865), p. 1, 
will put the reader in possession of a general view of the 
locality and the more material constructive details of the 


1 T exhibited General Cunningham’s paper impressions, with some brief re- 
marks, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 4th of July, 1870. 

۶ Synd Ahmad informs me that the technical meaning attaching to y 
in India, is a small chamber subordinate to the Mosque, in which the servitor of 
the shrine lives, and in which pilgrims and others occasionally find a refuge. 
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buildings. The inscription itself is cut upon one of the stone 
beams of the flat-roofed structure upon the western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed :— 


٢ Ascending the terrace, you come to the building itself. . . The 
beams and slabs constituting the roof are in some cases 9 feet in 
length, and the roof is supported by three rows of immensely thick 
stone columns, the capitals of which are in the form of a cross. 
The cornice decorating the walls is not of modern narrowness, but 
is 12 inches deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele- 
gant devices. The outer wall on the western side is strengthened 
by a huge buttress of stone, 14 feet wide and 15 feet high.” 

‘‘To the south of the tank is a ghaut, the stones of which are 
scattered about in great disorder, so that, looking at it from a dis- 
tance, it has the Appearance of an utter ruin. And such it really 
is. But it is nevertheless a comparatively modern structure, for the 
stones of which it is composed, judging from the elaborate and 
finished carvings on many of them, have been contributions from 
fallen edifices in the neighbourhood. 

“٢ At the south-west corner of the tank ... overhanging the 
Kund, is a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa- 
cious court-yard and a Muhammadan Dargah, or place of prayer. .. 

‘To the east of the Dargah is a small mosque, 37 feet long by 
194 feet broad, open to the east, and supported by three rows of 
pillars, five in each row. The pillars in the second row have deep 
scroll carvings on their sides with ornamental corners, consisting of 
Lotus seed-pods one on another.” 

‘| . . Some parts of this building are certainly original; and 
there can be no doubt of the antiquity of the pillars, which belonged 
to some Buddhist [Hindi] cloister, or of the fact of the modern 
character of the inclosing wall. 

‘¢ A few steps off, is an inclosure in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram, a wall being on either side, and two small Buddhist 
[ Hindi | buildings at its extremities. That situated at the northern 
extremity is in some respects like the mosque just described. Its 
carvings, however, are not all the same, and its ornamental band is 
of a very ancient type. There is a small building used as a Ranza 
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attached to its north-west angle, and sustained by ancient pillars 
and modern walls. The building is surmounted by a low cupola of 
primitive construction. It is not unlikely that originally there were 
cloisters on this bank of the Kund, and that the three small buildings 
just described were all at one time connected together.” 


If we could determine with any certainty when the Indo- 
Arabian Saint entitled Fakr-ud-din ’A/awi flourished,! we 
could, perhaps, better estimate and more definitely check the 
extent of the original or secondary work performed by the 
pious Muhammadan of Benares of the second half of the 
seventh century of the Hijrah. 


71۱8027 SHAH’S PUBLIC WORKS. 


Firtiz Shah’s too modest enumeration of his own good 
works, as recorded in his autobiography,” is reproduced in 


1 Syud Ahmad speaks of a Fakhr-ud-din Séhib in his notice of Chiragh Dehli, 
but he gives no intimation of the epoch at which he flourished (p. 38); Journal 
Asiatique, 1860, p. 410. 

2 Nizm-ud-din Ahmad tells us that the text of this brief chronicle, entitled 
فیر وز شاھے‎ cl فتو‎ , was engraved on the octagonal dome of the Jami’ 
Mosque at Firtiz4bad. 


ae? Wo‏ جاہع فیروزاباد بنا نھادہ و مثمن است برھشت طرف 


ان گنبد ہضموں Volks uy!‏ ھشستا باب خیال bids 5 PALS‏ اُسہت 
See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, i, 462. Syud Ahmad’s Work, p. 34, under yo?‏ 
and J.R.A.S. iv., N.S., 446.‏ , جاہع js ad‏ 


The Futih&t-i FirGz Shahi opens with the following words, couched in the 
first person singular :— 


من HLH‏ مسکین فیروز بن رجب hE‏ *حمد شاہ بن تغلق شاہ ٭ ٭ 


19 
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extenso in the note below.' Its chief merit consists in the 
information it affords regarding the archeological monuments 
of Old Dehli. Shams-i-Sir4j’s list is far more comprehensive, 
and enters into numerous interesting constructive details, and 


1 «Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me, his humble servant, was a 
desire to erect public buildings. So I built many mosques and colleges and mona- 
steries, that the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, might worship 
God in these edifices, and aid the kind architect with their prayers. The digging 
of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with lands are in accordance 
with the directions of the Law. 

Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild the edifices 
and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, which had fallen into decay 
from lapse of time; giving the restoration of these buildings the priority over my 
own building works. The Jdm’i-masgjid of Old Dehli, which was built by Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-din Sam, had fallen into decay from old age, and needed repair and 
restoration. I so repaired it that it was quite renovated. 

The western wall of the tomb of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Sam, and the planks of 
the door, had become old and rotten. I restored this, and, in the place of the 
balcony, I furnished it with doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The mindrah of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Sam had been struck by lightning. I 
repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Hausz-i Shamsi, or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived of water by some 
graceless men, who stopped up the channels of supply. I punished these in- 
corrigible men severely, and opened again the closed-up channels. 

The Hauz-i ’ Aldi, or tank of ’Alf-ud-din [the Hauz-¢ Hhds], had no water 
in it, and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had dug wells, 
of which they sold the water. After a generation (arn) had passed, I cleaned 
it out, so that this great tank might again be filled from year to year. 

The Madrasah (college) of Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamsh had been destroyed. 
I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood doors. The columns of the tomb, 
which had fallen down, I restored better than they had been before. When the 
tomb was built, its court (sahn) had not been made curved (aj), but I now made 
it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, and I re-erected the 
fallen piers (pushti) of the four towers. 

Tomb of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din, son of Sultén Shams-nd-din, which is situated 
in MalikpGr. This had fallen into such ruin that the sepulchres were undis- 
tinguishable. I re-erected the dome, the terrace, and the inclosure wall, 

Tomb of Sultén Rukn-ud-din, son of Shams-ud-din, in Malikpaér. I repaired 
the inclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected a monastery (khdnkdh). 

Tomb of Sultén Jalal-ud-din, This I repaired, and supplied it with new doors. 
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the motives which led his patron to commence some of his 
exceptional undertakings. Niz4m-ud-din Ahmad’s totals, on 
the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 


Ferishtah’s, are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of 
even hundreds they display. 


Tomb of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din. I repaired this, and furnished it with sandal- 
wood doors. I repaired the wall of the didirkhduah, and the west wall of the 
mosque, which is within the college, and I also"made good the tesselated pave- 
ment ( farsh-i ta’ shib). 

Tomb of Sultan Kutb-ud-din and the (other) sons of Sultan ’Al4-ud-din, viz., 
Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan, Farid Khan, Sultan Shab4b-ud-din, Sikandar Kh4n, 
Muhammad Khan, ’Usmin Khan, and his grandsons, and the sons of his grand- 
sons. The tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of the tomb of 
Shaikh-ul Islam Niz&m-ul hakk wa-ud-din, which were made of sandal-wood. 
1] hung up the golden chandeliers with chains of gold in the four recesses of the 
dome; and I built a meeting-room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik Taj-ul Mulk Kafari, the great wazir of Sultan ’Alf-ud-din. 
He was a most wise and intelligent minister, and acquired many countries, on 
which the horses of former sovereigns had never placed their hoofs, and caused 
the Ahutba of Sultan ’Ald-ud-din to be repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 
His grave had been levelled with the ground, and his tomb laid low. I caused 
his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a devoted and faithful subject. 

The Ddéru-1 dman, or ‘house of rest.’ This is the bed and resting place of 
great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made for it, and over the tombs of 
these distinguished men I had curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges was provided. 
from their ancient endowments, 

Jahdn-pandh. This foundation of the late Sultan Muhammad Shah, my kind 
patron, by whose bounty I was reared and educated, I restored. 

All the fortifications which had been built by former Sovereigns at Dehli I 
repaired. 

I was enabled by God’s help to build a Déru-sh shifu, or ‘hospital,’ for the 
benefit of every one, of high or low degree, who was suddenly attacked by illness 
and overcome by suffering. Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to 
attend to the cure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost of 
the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments, ll sick persons, 
residents and travellers, gentle and simple, bond and free, resort thither; their 
maladies are treated, and, under God’s blessing, they are cured.” —Futthat-i 
Firaz Shahi, translated in Elliot’s Historians, iii. 382. 
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Among the many works of direct utility or more enduring 
fame, there are three of Firdz Shéh’s exploits which claim 
especial notice in this place—two of them as intimately 
associated with the history of the capital, and the third as 
having given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate in to this day. The first 
of these operations was the removal of the Court to the new 
city of Firizabad, whose outline may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Indrapat (“Indiput 
Fort’’) along the Jumna by Firtiz Shéh’s Lat (“‘ Feroze Shaw 
Pul Lath”), up to the Kashk Shikar (“Shah Fukeer Lath”), 
covering a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townships.! The second en- 
terprise, which possesses considerable antiquarian interest, 
was the removal of the two Monoliths or Zdts of Asoka 
from their normal sites near Khizr4béd and Meerut respec- 
tively, and their erection, the one in the Kushk of Firiz- 
abad and the other in the Kishk-i Shikar.? Both these 
monuments are inscribed with letters of the earliest-known 
archaic Pali characters, embodying the Edicts of King 
Asoka, the ardent propagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 B.c.). The 
Khizrabad pillar also bears on‘its surface a later inscription 
of Visala-deva, Vigraha Radja, dated in Samvat 1220 .دھ)‎ 
1164).2 On the arrival of these columns at Dehli, Indian 


1 Shams-i-Siréj 'Afif; Elliot’s Historians, iii. 303. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i, 324; Journal Arch. Soc. Dehli (1849), p. 29. 

3 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, viii. 1830; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1864, p. 
xxxil. ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 325. There is an engraving of Firdz Sh&h’s Kotila, 
with the column standing in the centre, copied from a drawing made in 1797, 
published in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 180. See also vol. 
i. p. 379. 

“The golden pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were summoned from far and near to decipher and 
explain the ancient writings on their surfaces, but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
own every-day writing in the prototype of sixteen centuries 
anterior use,! and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archeologists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphabet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive alphabets of India, whose 
modern derivatives are found to spread in so many varied 
forms over the entire continent of India, and to have pene- 
trated into proximate lands, where the modern representa- 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origin. 
Though the untutored eye may at first fail to recognize 
these identities, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, and divergencies incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can be no possible doubt but that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark or more refined 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the iron style on 


in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very high 
polish, while the remainder is left quite rough. Its upper diameter is 26:9 inches, 
and its lower diameter 38°8 inches.” 

The second of Agoka’s Dehli pillars is now lying in five pieces near Hindd 
Rao’s house, on the top of the hill to the N.W. of Shahjahanabad. The whole 
length of these pieces was 324 feet—upper diameter, 29} inches; lower diameter’ 
83-44-00. Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862, pp. 17, 19. 

A somewhat similar Monolith was erected by Firdz in the Fort of Hissar.— 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 429. 

1 It is easy to understand the difficulty these unimaginative interpreters may 
have felt with the old L&t alphabet; but they must have been more than ordi- 
narily obtuse or intentionally reticent if they failed to read the inscription of Visala 
Deva, the characters of which are but little removed from the more recent varieties 
then current in the land. 
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Southern palm leaves, the entire range of existing characters 
now in use from Sind to Annam, however seemingly dis- 
cordant, must all confess to the common parentage of some 
given form of the alphabet of the Pre-Aryan indigénes, the 
earliest extant example of which, in its lapidary or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 B.c.! 

The most important feat of Firaz Shaéh’s reign was, how- 
ever, the construction of a double system of canals to supply 
his new city of Hissar Firizah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlege; the former 
branch, but little modified, still supplies our British subjects 
in the nineteenth century along the full 200 miles of its 
ancient banks. The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
joined the main line at Karn4l, can still be indicated from 
Répar to Sirhind.2 The old line of the Jumna branch was 
carefully traced by Col. Colvin in 18383,3 and may be fol- 
lowed on the modern maps from B&dsh&h Mahal at the 
débouchement of the river from the outer range of the Hima- 
laya, by Chichroli and Biriah to Karnél,* through the cut- 


1 J.R.AS. 1, N.S., p. 466. 

2 “Line of levels between the Jumna and Satlage Rivers.’’—Lieut. Baker, Jour. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1840, p. 688. 

Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1833, p. 106.‏ ؟ 


“یٹ جوي از لب آب جون کشیدہ و جوي 59 ازدھانہ لب اب 
ستل آورںہ از لب آّب جون جنانجہ رجیراہ [رجیواہ [var‏ و جويی 
ileal‏ الغغاني] yy! aloo‏ ھردو جوي از cae SUS Sheil‏ 


$35) کرور کردہ در شھر حصار فیروزہ‎ dtr wee اوردہ‎ 
——Shams-i-Sirdj ’Afif MS, 
We have a curious antiquarian document connected with the history of Firdz 
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ting below Uncha Samana, into the eastern branch of the 
Chitang river,! near Sufidan, and thence through the old 
bed of the Chitang to Hansi and Hissér. The introduction 
of the water of this canal into the city of Dehli, which is 
noted (partly in pencil) on the plan of Col. Mackenzie as 
the “ancient canal of Firoz Shéh,” dates in reality only from 
the time of ’Ali Murd4n Khan, early in the 17th century. 


Sh&h’s canals, in the form of an official Sanad or grant of the Emperor Akbar, 
dated a.u, 978, the opening of which specifies “the Chitang Naddi, by which 
Firaz Shah Badsh&h, 210 years ago, brought water from the xdéés and drains 
in the vicinity of Sadhaurah, at the foot of the hills to Hansi and Hiss4r.”—Col. 
Yule, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1846, p. 214. Col. Yule adds in a note, “Sadhatrah 
isa town in the Amb4lah district, about twenty miles west of the Jumna. The 
river flowing past Sadbaurah is the Markanda, but the sources of the Chitang are 
only seven or eight miles distant.”’ 

Of Firdz’s other great work for the supply of water for the environs of Dehli, 
we have only casual mention by TimGr, who, in speaking of the capture of the 
Fort of Loni, describes it as situated between the two rivers Jumna and Hindun, 
the latter of which is stated to be a large canal constructed by Firiz Shah, taken 
from the Kalanadi, and connected with the Jumna opposite 7:60. 

See also Col. Colvin’s Notice, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ii. p. 111. 

1 The Chitang was one of the sacred rivers of the Brahmans, embalmed in 
‘Manu,’ as “ between the two divine rivers Saraswati and Drishadwati (Chitang), 
lies the tract of land which the sages have named Brahmdvarta, because it wus 
frequented by gods” (ii. 17). “ Kurukshetra (modern Dehli), Matsya (on the 
Jumna), Panchdla (Kanyakubja, Kanauj), and Surasena (Mathur&), form the 
region called Brahmarshi, distinguished from Brahmévarta’ (ii. 19). See also 
Dr. J. Muir, J.R.A.S. ii, N.S., pp. 12, 18; Wilson, Megha Duta, pp. 356-7-8. 

The improved texts and translations of Timur's memoirs, now available, enable 
us to fix with precision the site of the ancient city of Sarsuti, which proves to be 
identical with that of the modern town of Sirsah, lat. 29° 31’, long. 75° 5°. We 
can readily follow Timir’s march upwards from Bhatnir to Sirsah, towards 
Fathabad, Agrowah, and onwards to Firaz Sh&h’s canal works about Sufidiin. 
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COINS BEARING THE CONJOINED NAMES OF FIRUZ 
SHAH AND HIS SON FATH KHAN. 


Firdz Shah, ill-fitted as he was in many respects to fill an 
Oriental throne, was ever ready to avail himself of the aid 
of stronger and more determined minds; hence his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly effi- 
cient Hindi administrators, Khan-i-Jahan, father and son, of 
that designation, who for 37 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
Sultén employed himself in the exercise of his taste for build- 
ing, the laying out of gardens, and improving his private 
estate.1 Some such feeling of the need of political support 


1 T have previously adverted to the innate resources of India. The following 
incident is highly illustrative, as showing the accumulations it was possible 
to get together during the lifetime of a single prosperous slave:—‘‘ The 
great wealth of ’Im&d-ud-din has already been spoken of, it amounted to 
krors. The author was told that on one occasion bags were required for con- 
taining the coin, and 2,000 tankahs were expended in the purchase of the material, 
the cost of each bag being four jitale..... When the accounts were brought 
before ’"Im4d-ul-Mulk, he objected to this extravagant outlay for bags, and 
directed that pits should be dug in the ground and the money placed therein. . . 
There were many rich xhdns and maltks in the time of FirGz Sh4h, but no five 
of them possessed the wealth of this one noble. It is said that he amassed 
thirteen ‘rors (of tankahs) [130,000,000 =£13,000,000], but was avid in the 
acquisition of more. He held the fief of R&pri, and looked very vigilantly after 
it, The clerks of the Exchequer (diwdn-i wasdrat) were afraid of him, and 
they refrained from calling him to account, so that in the course of years a large 
balance was due by him. This fact became known to the Sultin. ... When 
*Imfd-ul-Mulk heard about the inquiry, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
which he himself presented to the Sultan, who read it without making any 
observation, and returned it..... . One day ’Im&d-ul-Mulk brought a Aror 
(of tankahs) [10,000,000 =£1,000,000] to Court, and when the Sultan cried out, 
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may have led him to invest his son, Fath Khan, with the 
insignia of royalty so early as a.H. 760,’ and to adopt the 
unusual expedient of placing his name, in conjunction with 
his own, on the public currency. Extant money also seems 
to show that a parallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
after Fath Kh4n’s death, in favour of another son, Zafar, 
whose own son, Abubakr, eventually succeeded to the masnad 
on the death of Ghids-ud-din Tughlak, the son of Fath Khan, 
ina.H.791. Later in his reign, when Muhammad bin Firuz 
was formally associated in the government, a similar numis- 
matic manifestation of Vice-regency was made. 

Fath Khan was so effectively recognized as the heir-appa- 
rent, that we find the Egyptian Khalif Abu’ Futh Al M’utazid 
billah® forwarding him a special robe of honour on the occa- 
sion of Firiz Sh4h’s investiture ;? and the coins themselves, 
though undated, bear record of this Pontiff’s name and that 
of his successor, Abi Abdallah.* 


' Bashir, what is this?’ he replied that it was a small contribution (chéei ’alifah) 
for the use of the servants of the Court.’’—Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 372. 

1 Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 451. 

3 The sixth of his line. Date of inauguration, a.n. 753. See p. 258 ante. 

The third chapter of the fourth book of Shams-i-Sir4j ’Afif’s Tarikh-i-Firaz‏ ؟ 
Sh&hi contains a detailed account of the arrival at Dehli of the emissaries of the‏ 


Khalif, ,ابو الف ابی بکر بنں ابی الربیع سلیماں‎ who were the bearers 


of a KhwWat for Firaz Shah. The narrative enters into the ceremony of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and enlarges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Sultan in the voluntary act of the Khalff, as contrasted with the 
solicitation which had secured a similar concession for Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
The title bestowed upon the Sultén on this occasion, and which he himself repeats 
with pride in his own autobiography, was .سید السلاطیں‎ Firdz does not use 
this title on his coins, but, as has been seen, adopts the more imposing warrior 
title of the early days of Mahmud of Ghazni سیف امیر المو مہنیں‎ “ Sword 
of the Commander of the Faithful.” The Sh&hz4dah Fath Khan and the vazir 
Kh&én Jahn were invested with K/s?’ats at the same time, 
4 No. 7. Acoession, 4.H. 763. 
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Fath Khan died in 776 a.u., and was buried in state by 
his father, who, with pious care, erected near his tomb, known 
as the Kadam Shartf, a dependent Mosque and a Madrasah ; 
and likewise excavated a reservoir, which exists to this day.! 


Coins of Firus Shah and Fath Khan. 
No. 240. Gold. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 


ys‏ فیروز االمومنین 
حل الله ظسلالہ ابو الفے المعتضد AL‏ 
حلالۂ خلدت خلاف 


The letters of the legends of these coins are very imperfectly 
formed, and the words are arranged with but scant regard to legible 
sequence, while the Arabic invocation is altogether wild in its tenor. 


No. 241. Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 
Obvorse—do و‎ Ale فیروز شاہ جل الله‎ leet 
المعتضد--+ہ+77000‎ esl الموسنیں ابو‎ pool الاہام‎ wrt ist 

sls خلدت‎ wh 
No. 242. Silver and Copper. Weight, 138 .ہج‎ Rare. 
Obverse as in No. 241. 


نی زس امام امیر المومنین ابو عبد الله خلدت Roverse— dss‏ 


No. 243. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Smaller coins of similar types. 


1 Syud Ahmad, p. 87; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, p. 411. 
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No. 244. Silver and Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Variety of No. 241. 
Obverse—cSud\ sd ٭ حل ظلال جلال ضربت‎ als jos het 
Reverse as No. 242. 


COINS BEARING THE JOINT NAMES OF FYRUZ 
AND HIS SON ZAFAR. 


The special coins of Firiz Shah, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafar, require but brief notice after the 
combinations already brought under review in the parallel 
instance of the binominal coins of Fath Khan. It will be 
seen that they constitute a very complete series in the various 
metals, and, though usually undated, they may be taken, in 
their material form, to represent a fairly sustained and con- 
tinuous issue. Unlike the pieces of the elder brother, which, 
in their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the coins of Zafar coincide closely in their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and in so 
far fully bear out the declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mintage. There is one point in regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for explanation, which is the appear- 
ance of the date of 791 a.u. on No. 247, a period when Zafar 
must obviously have been in his grave; but we have already 
had experience of the unreserve with which the Dehli mint- 
masters latterly put forth posthumous coins, under the pos- 
sibly double aim of utilizing the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on the newly-sunk die of the reverse, as well as in the 
not unreasonable desire to perpetuate a specific coinage that 
had already achieved good credit with the public at large. 
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No. 245. Gold. Weight, 168°4 ers. Unique. Col. Guthrie. 





No. 246. Silver (?). Weight, 140 grs. New variety. 
Mr. E. C. Bayley. 


فیروز sl‏ ظفر السلطانی ٭ ٭ Obverso— jog‏ 
Addict‏ امیر المومنیں خلدت حخلافند-ےہ+00ہ؟7 


No. 247 (pl. iv. fig. 116). Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 gr 
7ھ‎ 791. 


فیروز شاہ ظفر سلطانبيی ضربت Obverae— dvs 9 do?‏ 
الُغلیفه اہو عبد et}‏ خلدت خلافتہ Reverse—V4\‏ 
No. 248 (pl. iv. fig. 124), Silver and Copper. Weight, 78 gr‏ 
فیروز شاہ 
ظسفر ابن 
فیروز شاہ 


سو عبد اللےۂ 


peeals‏ نل8+ىمھ 
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No. 249. Copper. Weight, 78 grs. New variety. 


sls‏ ظفر ابو عبد اللے 
السلطانے otis‏ خلافته 


Twenty-First Kine (a.H. 790-791; a.p. 1388-1388)» 


Ghi4s-ud-din Tughlak Shah IT., the son of Fath Khan, 
was formally appointed successor to the throne, and invested 
with the direct administration of the State, on the defeat of 
NAsir-ud-din Muhammad bin Firiz, in a.H. 789. Imme- 
diately on Firiz’s death, on the 18th Ramazan, 790 a.H., he 
assumed the full insignia of royalty. His earliest efforts 
were directed towards the capture of the late associate king, 
the Shadhzddah Muhammad, but his generals were unsuccess- 
ful in their pursuit, and after some manceuvering in the hills 
of Sirmir, the Prince made good his retreat to the strong 
Fort of Nagarkot, where he was permitted to remain undis- 
turbed. 

In the mean time Tughlak Shah had been surrendering 
himself to unbridled dissipation in his capital, leaving the 
management of the kingdom to the chance offices of the 
ministers by whom he was surrounded. Eventually < party, 
headed by the Naib Vazir, Rukn Chand, put forward Abi- 
bakr Shah, the son of Zafar Khan, as a claimant for the 
throne; and Tughlak Shah, in attempting to escape from his 
palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and killed on the 
21st of Safar, a.u. 791. 
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No. 250 (pl. iv. fig. 126). Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 ز‎ 


.0۰ھ 
ار شا الغلی نے ابو 
مقات مت corals alll ane‏ 
حضرت دھلی خلافدے ۷۹ 


No. 251. Silver and Copper (the silver predominates). 
Weight, 164 grs. New variety. a.u. 790. 


سلطانے 
تغلق شاہ aca‏ اون 
۷۹۰۰ 
No. 252. Silver and Copper. Weight, 80 grs.‏ 
تغلق sls‏ سلطانے خلد Obverse—tie‏ 
ابو عبد الله خلدت Reverse—es ls.‏ 


No. 253. Silver and Copper (excess of copper). Weight, 50 grs. 
New variety. a.H. 790. 


تغلق شاہ اہو عبد الله 
سلطانے ۷۹۰ 


No. 254. Copper. Weight, 68 grains. 
Obverse—_) سلطا‎ sls pei 
Reverse—_ dx Esl دار‎ 
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TwENTY-sECOND Kine (4.8. 791-792; a.p. 1888-1389). 


Rukn Chand having raised Abibakr bin Zafar Khan to the 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime minister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied his ambition, and he shortly pro- 
ceeded to intrigue, with a view to supplant his own nominee ; 
but the nobles, who were staunch to Abubakr, getting in- 
formation of his designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, with many of those upon whose support he had relied. 
The new king’s power now became consolidated in the capital ; 
but the murder of Sult4n Shah, the governor of Samana, 
encouraged Muhammad Shah to issue from his strong- 
hold of Nagarkot, and eventually to advance in force upon 
Dehli. In the irregular engagements which took place at 
Firizabad, Muhammad Shah was unsuccessful, and retired 
into the Doab; but being reinforced, he again encountered 
Abibakr at Kandali, with a similar result; a third time he 
tried his fortune, at Paniput (his troops being commanded by 
his son), with an equal want of success. The Sultan, how- 
ever, was unable to follow up his victories in an effectual 
manner, as it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 
so many doubtful adherents; indeed, on the occasion of his 
absence in Jumada’l awwal, 792 a.u., Muhammad absolutely 
made his way into the city, from which, however, he was 
speedily ejected. Shortly after this, Islam Khan, one of the 
most prominent of the old Firiz Shahi adherents, quarrelled 
with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join him at Dehli. 
The Sultan’s case now became hopeless, and on the 19th 
Ramazan, 792 a.u., Muhammad was formally installed as 
supreme monarch at Firiz4b4d, and Abubakr, after some 
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ineffectual fighting, in ‘Muharram, 793 ,ک۸‎ surrendered at 
discretion, and died in prison at Meerut. 


No. 255 (pl. iv. fig. 129). Silver and Copper. Weight, 134 grs. 
a.H. 791, 792, 793. 


ابوبکر als‏ الٰغلیفہ اہو 
oy‏ ظفربن فیروز BLS‏ عبد A‏ خلدت 
سلطسانی خلافتہ ۷۹۱ 


No. 256. Silver and Copper. Weight, 47 grs. Small coin. 
Obverse and reverse legends similar to No. 255. 


No. 257. Copper. Weight, 114 grs. a.n. 792. 
Obverse—In a square area, sls اہوبکر‎ 


Margin— فیروز شاہ سلطانبی‎ yt tb 
Reverse— ۷۹۳۲ نایب امیر المومنیں‎ 


No. 258. Copper. Weight, 155 grs. Imperfect. 
Obverse—In a circular area, sla Gol 


Margin— شاہ‎ Jaye? * ok + 
Reverse as No. 257. 


No. 259. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. New variety. a.u. 792. 


نایے 
ceo ite‏ و al‏ المومنیسن 
ظفر بن فیروز شاہ 
bated i Coots‏ 


vil 
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No. 260. Copper. Weight, 58 grs. 


ابوبکر sls‏ ظفر سلطانبی Obverse—‏ 
اغلیفه اہو عبد الله خلدت خلافتہ۔-ہءہہہ70 


POSTHUMOUS COIN OF ABUBAKR. 


One specimen of the coins of the identical type No. 260 is dated in 
clearly formed figures ۸۱۳۴ 813 a.m. (My cabinet.) 


TWENTY-THIRD Kine (a.H. 792; a.p. 1889). 


The Sh4hzadah Muhammad Khan, son of Firtz, defeated 
the arrogant Vaszir Khan-i-Jahan, in Rajab, a.u. 789, and 
in the month of Shaban he was associated with his father in 
the government of the kingdom, which the failing strength 
of the Sultan did not permit him efficiently to control. The 


1 This appointment was attended with many of the forms and ceremonies of 
regal inauguration. The khutbah was read in the names of the two kings 


(در مساجد جمعۂ تمام بلاد مملکت das‏ ہنام هر دو بادشاہ us‏ 
خواندند در ale‏ شعبان سنہ المذکور شاہزادہ dat‏ خان در قصر 


جھان نما جلوس فرمود) Shahi MS.‏ اصدطل2 Térikh-i‏ 


Shams-i-Sir&j ’Afif makes also an incidental reference to this contemporary 
nomination. Book i.cap.18. ‘On the names used in the khutbah. It had been 
a rule among the Sultans of Dehli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and festivals, and no reference was 
made to former Sultans. When Sultan Firdz came to the throne, they were 
about to follow the same rule, and to mention his name only in the Ahutbah ; 
but he disapproved of the omission of former kings, and ordered that a khutbah 
should be said first in the names of those kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the Sultans in the 


20 
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Prince was, however, unable to maintain his position in the 
capital, and had to retire to the hills of Sirmir, where he 
was able to hold his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, Tughlak Shah II. After the accession of Abubakr, 
he obtained possession of Samana, and being reinforced from 
other quarters, he considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of royalty (6th Rabi’ul 4khir, 
791 a.u.), and further to attack Abubakr at Firdizébaéd in 
Juméda’l awwal, 791 4.4. In this attempt he failed; but, 
undeterred, he recruited his forces, and again encountered 
Abitbakr at Kandali, in Shaban of the same year, with a 
similar want of success. A third time, with a like result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son Humayin, met the 
Sultan’s army near Paniput (in Muharram, 792 a.u.). Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Abtbakr, but was not in sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage. His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Isl4m Khan, one of the influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the ‘Slaves of Firiz Shah,”’ 
who quarrelled with Abidbakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Ramazan, 792 a.u., the son of Firiz 
once again entered Dehli as its Sultan. 


following list were specially selected to be named in the khuthah :—1. Sultan 
Shah&b-ud-din Muhammad bin 84m; 2. Shams-ud-din Altamsh; 3. Na&sir-ud- 
din Mahmad; 4. Ghiés-ud-din Balban; 5. Jalél-ud-din Firdz; 6. ’Al4-ud-din 
Muhammad Kitt; 7. Kutb-ud-din Mubfrak; 8. Ghifs-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h; 
9. Sultan Muhammad ’Adi/; 10. FirGz Shah. Two names were selected to be 
mentioned after that of Sultan Firéz Sh4h, viz.. Muhammad bin Firdz Sh4h and 
his son ’Alf-ud-din Sikandar Sh&h; and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned in the prayers. . . . ’’—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 292, and MSS. 
This last name is clearly an interpolation of the author’s as his work progressed 


under succeeding kings. He speaks, in a subsequent passage, of Timar’s admiring 
the monuments of Dehli in 801 a.u. (p. 353). 
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In 794 ۸... Harsing, the Raja of Etawah, and other Hindi 
Zamindars, revolted, but were defeated by the army of Isl4m 
Khan, and the Sultan himself proceeded to Ktaéwah and de- 
molished the Fort; from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foundations of a new city at 
Jalésur,! to which he gave the designation of Muhammadabad. 
Suspicions having been fomented as to the fidelity of Islam 
Khan, he was finally condemned to death, on the false testi- 
mony of his own nephew, Jajun, an unconverted Hind3, and 
Khwajah Jahan was appointed Vazir in his stead. 

In 795 a.u., the Sultan defeated Bahadur Nahir, who had 
been bold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehli, but on his return to his new capital, he died of a 
fever in Rabi’ul akhir, a.u. 798. 


Comms or Munammapd BIN F{rtz as Jornt Kina. 


No. 261 (pl. iv. fig. 135). Impure Silver. Weight, 167 grs. 
A.H. 790. 


٭حعمد شاء فیر وز شاہ Obverse—_ i\a\s‏ 


ابو عبد الله جد 
Reverse‏ 


Margin, V}* دھلی‎ pdt خلدت خلافته ضربت‎ 
No. 262. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Unique. My cabinet. 


Obverse———ij Valu sds jum? 
Rite a ea 


The specimen of No. 265, dated 790 a.n., must also be accepted as 
having formed an example of the Regency currency. 


1 Nizam-ud-din Ahmad has جلیسر‎ and Ferishtah has حالسں‎ , but the 
ee e Ja oe ۰ 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi has «+ _ 


PATA‏ وہ موی ۔-” 


Muwaywman sin Fintz’s own Corns. 
No. 268. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Very rare. Col. Guth 


DOR» Se UE 


22 2 بی‎ Bs 

asst S590 

لھا ھا COMET.‏ 
عمد شاہ فیروز شاہ یسر المومنیں 
lb‏ خعلدہت Anal cooale‏ 


4 4 


No. 264 (pl. iv. fig. 1384). Silver. Weight, 173 grs. 
(Marsden, Nos. pocxrx., pocxxn., B.M.). 
A second. Weight, 171°5 grs. Mr. E.C. Bayley. a.u. 793. 


لسلطان الاعظم ابو ا معامد dase‏ شاہ فیروز شاہ Obverso—_ iNabis‏ 


No. 265. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. 
sm ہہ‎ 793, 4 


gabe‏ اب 
علاف ے ۷۹۳ 
No. 266. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. ۸<. 798, 794.‏ 
٭حمد Centre, sb‏ 
é‏ 
نایب امیر المومسنیں ۹۳ Reverse—V‏ 
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No. 267. Copper. Weight, 68°6 grains. Small coins. 
aH. 798, 794, 795. 


mea‏ شاہ دار الملٹ 
نی iste‏ 
voir‏ 


No. 268. Copper. Weight, 30 grs. exact weight. 


شساہ دھسلے , 


No. 269. Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse— lls فیروز شاہ‎ ald waa 
Reverse— الٰغلیفۂ اہو عبد الله‎ 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF MUHAMMAD BIN 5+۰ 


No. 270. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. a.u. 817, 818.! 
(B.M. and my cabinet.) 


det dale’ 51‏ کا نے ھریتی 
سی > نے ا ات A\A‏ 


1 Marsden detected these exceptional dates on his own coins. He says, “Yet 
a difficulty, that I am quite unable to explain, presents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perceive, in characters rude indeed, but sufficiently distinct 
the numeral figures ۱۷ہ‎ 817 on one, and ۱۸۔‎ (8)18 on @ second” (p. 542). 
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No. 271. Copper. Similar to No. 267. a.n. 801, 804. 


These later specimens vary in the substitution of سلطان‎ in the place 
of .سلطانے‎ 


There are no extant inscriptions bearing the name of 
Muhammad bin Firtz; but the erection of his father’s tomb 
on the margin of the Hauz-i Khas, which is ordinarily attri- 
buted to his filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the archway, 
while the outer band or superimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sikandar bin Buhlol 47, who seems, 
in the spirit of Firiz himself, to have repaired the original 
edifice, with many other monuments of Dehli, in 913 a.x. 
Both these inscriptions are stuccoed in Indian Chunam, or 
fine lime plaster, in alto-relievo, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, have suffered considerably from the combined effects 
of time and climate. The following words may, however, 
still be traced in the primary legend :— 


+ سلطان السلاطیں فیروز ald‏ طاب ald‏ و جعل الجنتہ مٹواہ ٭ ؛ 


In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Shéh’s 
own grave and that of his son Sikandar Shah. 


1 Syud Ahmad, facsimile, No. 23, pp. 32, 41, 61; Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 415. Timér mentions this tomb in his memoirs, and expresses his admiration 
of the reservoir, which he describes as a bow-shot square.—Petis de la Croix, cap. 
xix. Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp. 441, 501. The site of this tank is not marked 
on the accompanying plan; it may possibly have reverted to a similar state of 
disrepair to that which FirGz speaks of (p. 290) when the first English survey 
was made. The adjoining village still goes by the name of Hauz-i Khfs.— 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 81. 


SIKANDAR SHAH. 1 


TWENTY-FoURTH Kine .صدھً)‎ 795; a.p. 1392). 


Humayun, the son of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, assumed, 
on his accession, the designation of Sikandar Shah. The 
historical record of the rule of this Sovereign is confined to 
the announcement, that he attained regal honours, and en- 
joyed them for the brief space of forty-five days. 


No. 272. Silver and Copper mixed. Weight, 142 grs. a.n. 795. 
Obverse—_j\b\. ٭حمد شاہ‎ ali سگندر‎ 
7؟ہ٥ہہ:٥-دتفالخ ابو عبد الله خلدت‎ ada 


No. 278. Copper. Weight, 184 grs. a.H. 79%. 
Centre, سکندر شاد‎ 

ضربت عحضرت دھهليی Margin,‏ 

نایب امیر الموسمنیں ۹۰ --009 1(۳ !ہر 


Obverse 


No. 274 (pl. iv. fig. 142). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.m. 795. 
Obverse—_3j\bh. ols سکندر‎ 


Reverse—V 4» دھلی‎ ESS دار‎ 


No. 275. Copper. Weight, 30 grs. (exact weight). 
a aac? | ae 


سسکندر دھصلی 


بس 


1 From the 17th of Rabi’ul awwal, when his father died, or, more exactly, 
from the 19th, when he ascended the throne, to the 5th of Jumfda'l awwal, 
195 a.H.—Tabak&t-i-Akbari MS. 
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Twenty-FirtH Kine (4.H. 795-815; a.p. 1892-1412). 


Of all the feeble inheritors of Firiz Shéh’s family honours, 
Mahmid bin Muhammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
—a very shadow of aking. The earliest recognition of his 
nominal supremacy was associated with evil omens; and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insurrections, which sprang up on 
all sides. Prominent among the rest, was the important 
defection of the vasir, Khwajah Jahan, who, in this act, 
laid the foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpir. In 797 a.H., a new claimant to the throne 
was advanced by S’addat Khan,' in the person of Nusrat 


1 856081 Khan, one of the leading nobles of Mahmtd Sh&h’s newly im- 
provised Court, accompanied the Sultan in his expedition to Gwalior, in 796 a.z., 
and discovering a plot against his own life, quickly disposed of the leading 
conspirators, with the exception of MullG Ikb4l Kh&n, who was destined to play 
ہہ‎ prominent a part in the events of the period, and who succeeded in escaping to 
Dehli, where he joined Mukarrab Khan, who had been left in charge of the 
metropolis. In the strange turns of Indian politics, S’aadat Kh4n, carrying the 
Sultan with him, proceeded to besiege Dehli; but some delay occurring in its 
capture, the Sultfn was induced to take refuge within the walls. This encouraged 
the besieged to risk a battle, in which they were signally defeated; but S’afdat 
Khan was not sufficiently strong to capture the place, so he hit upon the novel 
expedient of setting up a king of his own, and selected Nusrat Khan, who stood 
in the same family relationship to Firaz as Mahmdd himself, and duly in- 
stalled him as king in the city of Firézibad. Some of the old slaves of Firtz 
Sh&h and other influential parties in that town having made overtures to 
Mahmad, S’afdat Khan found his position untenable, and retired with a scanty 
following within the walls of Dehli. Mukarrab Kh&n pretended to receive him 
with amity and overt attention, but took an early opportunity of putting him to 
death. 
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Khan, a son of Fath Khan, and grandson of Firdiz. -His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of the new 
capital of FirézSbéd, while Mahmid and his followers were 
confined to the triple town of Dehli! In this anomalous 
condition matters continued for the space of three entire 
years, each being in a measure king, and each holding his 
own dependent provinces of the empire:? meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 


the rival factions. At length, Mulla Ikb4l Khan, who, in 
fit keeping with the whole of this strange state of political 
existence, had remained an observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, for the time, ruined Nusrat Shah, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of the person of Mahmid, 
in whose name he thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir- 
regular administration was, however, put an end to by the 
advance of the celebrated Timur.? The defeat of the Indian 


1 Under Mukarrab Kh4n, Bahadur Nahir had charge of Old Debli( aS dro), 


and Mullé Ikbal Khan commanded the Fort of Sfri, the intermediate Jah4n-pan&h 
constituted the more open royal head-quarters.—Trfkh-i Mubarak Sh&hi. 

2 ہ060۰ ط359(‎ districts at this period are specified as—1. The Do&b (or portions 
of it 8.2. of Dehli); 2. Sambal; 3. P4aniput; 4. Jhujhur; and 6. Rohtak.— 
Térikh-i Mubfrak Shahi MS. ; 

TimGr, in his autobiography entitled ““Malfazat-i-TimGri,” contributes much‏ ؟ 
curious information as to the state of India at the period of his invasion. Many‏ 
of the details regarding the routes and the distribution of the strong places are of‏ 
considerable interest; but his account of the capture of Dehli claims distinct‏ 
notice. He tells us that in the engagement with the forces of Mahmdd and‏ 
Mulld Ikbal Khan, the Indian troops bore themselves bravely, and showed no‏ 
want of courage. He goes on to describe his entry into the capital and his special‏ 
directions that the kAutbah should be repeated in his name ‘‘in the pulpits and‏ 
mosques of the city of Dehli;” and he relates, with an evident feeling of the‏ 
need of justification, the sack and utter ruin of the three towns, and the ruthless‏ 
extermination of their inhabitants, for which he condescends to give no less than‏ 
five very insufficient reasons. His narrative proceeds—“ By the will of God, and‏ 
by no wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri,‏ 
Jahan-pan&h, and Old Dehli, had been plundered. The AAutbah of my sove-‏ 
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army, the surrender and subsequent merciless sack of Dehli 
followed ; and, for five days, the Mughal conqueror continued 
feasting while his troops plundered and destroyed the hapless 
citizens of the ill-fated city; and, to finish the inconsistency, 
innate in the barbarian mind, “on the day of his departure 
he offered up to the Divine Majesty his sincere and humble 


ات 


tribute of grateful praise. 

The capital of Hindistén remained in a state of com- 
plete anarchy, to which were superadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for the space of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At the end of this period it was 
taken possession of by Nusrat Shah, and shortly afterwards 


reignty, which is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the city. 
It was therefore my earnest wish that no evil might happen to the people of the 
place. But it was ordained by God that the city should be ruined. He therefore 
inspired the infidel inhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fate which was inevitable. When my mind was no longer oc- 
cupied with the destruction of the people of Dehli, I took a ride round the cities. 
Siri is a round city (shahr). Its buildings are lofty. They are surrounded by 
fortifications (Aal’ah), built of stone and brick, and they are very strong. Old 
Debli also has a similar strong fort, but it is larger than that of Sirf. From the 
fort of Siri to that of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a strong 
wall, built of stone and cement. The part called Jahan-pan4h is situated in the 
midst of the inhabited city (shahr-i-dbdddn). The fortifications of the three cities 
have thirty gates. Jah&n-pan&h has thirteen gates, seven on the south side 
bearing towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards the west. 
Siri has seven gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside towards 
Jahan-panah, The fortifications of Old Dehli have ten gates, some opening to 
the exterior and some towards the interior of the city. When I was tired of 
examining the city, I went into the Masjid-t-jdmé’, where a congregation was 
assembled of satyids, lawyers, shaikhs, and other of the principal Musulm&ns, 
with the inhabitants of their parts of the city, to whom they had been a protec- 
tion and defence. I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance.’’—Elliot’s Historians, ili. p. 447. See also Zafar 
Namah, p. 502, #did.; and Petis de la Croix’s translation, book iv. cap. xx. 

1 Price’s Muhammadan History, iii. p. 267. This futile ceremony took place 
in FirGz Sh&h’s Mosque in FirGz4baéd. 
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it again passed into the hands of Mulli Ikb4l Khan, whose 
sway at this time extended but little beyond its walls; the 
provinces being, in effect, independent under their several 
governors, who, one and all, held themselves as kings.! Ikbal 
Khén, nevertheless, succeeded in gradually enlarging his 
boundaries; and in 804 a.H. was jomed by Mahmud (who had 
fled at the sack of Dehli to Gujarat), on whom he amiably 
bestowed his countenance and protection. Ikbdél Khan now 
undertook an expedition against Ibrahim Shah Sharki, the 
Sultan of Jaunpir, who had lately succeeded his brother Mu- 
barak; and Mahmtd, thinking to improve his position, deserted 
his guardian, and went over to Ibrahim. He was, however, 
received with but small encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed by both parties to establish himself as a sort of local 
king of Kanauj. On the death of Ikbal Khan, which took 
place in an action with Khizr Khan, the governor of Multan, 
in Juméda’l awwal, 808 a.u., Mahmid was again invited to 
Dehli by Daulat Khan Zédi and other men of influence; 
but “deficient both in sense and courage,” he made but 
little profit of his restored rights; and, surrendering him- 
self to dissipation, he unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their own battles for the few districts 


1 DISTRIBUTION OF THE PatTHAN EMPIRE AFTER THE INVASION OF T{iMGR IN 
A.H. 801; a.p. 1398. 


250115 [kbal Kh&n........ ..... Dehli and the Do&b. 

Zafar Kh&N...,.....ccccessscsscees Gujarat. 

Khizr Khan .......cccccsscccenes Mult4n, Daibalpdr, Sind حمت سند)‎ Ls). 

Mahmiid KhAn .............c0000 Mahdébah, Kalpi. 

Khwéjah-i Jahan ...........0.0 Kanauj, Oude, Karrah, Dalamau, Sundalah, 
Bahraich, Bah4r, Jaunpur. 

Dilawar Kh4n  ..........ceccecee Dhar. 

Ghalib Khén’,..........scccsceses Samanah, 

Shams Kn ......ccccssccesseoes Biana. 


—Tf&rikh-i Mubérak Sh4hi MS. 
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which still confessed a nominal allegiance to the throne of 
Dehli. Mahmid died in Rajab, 815 ھ۸‎ 

No. 276 (pl. iv. fig. 143). Weight, 174 grs. 


السلطان الا عظم 


في زہ 7 الاہاء 
ابو ا عاہد ٭حمود sls‏ 
۱ امیس المومنیں 
٭ہعمد sls‏ فیروز sl‏ ات 


eras | Ce ce ae 


No. 277 (pl. iv. fig. 144). Silver (impure), Weight, 141 grs. 
A.H. 795, 796. 


Obverse— j\ah» شاء ہعمد شاہ‎ ns” 
Reverse—V4 ess coats الٰغلینہ ابو عبد الله‎ 


No. 278. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. .تھ‎ 798, 800, 804, $18, 815. 
Centre, s\bs dens? 

سلطان ضربت yds‏ دھلی Margin,‏ 

نایب امیر الموسنیں Roverse—M\P"‏ 


Obverse 


No. 279. Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 


Obverse—Legend as in No. 277.‏ 
الٰخلیفہ امیر المومنیں خلدت خلافتہ-ہ مہ70 
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No. 280 (pl. iv. fig. 147). Copper. Weight, 68 gra. a.n. 795, 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816,! Posthumous coin; several 
examples of this date are known). 


o—_ lhl. sls ٭حموں‎ 
Reverse—V دھلی‎ ES دار‎ 


No. 281. Copper. Weight, 82 ers. 
دھملی‎ Oya 


1 The date of the death of Mahmédd is fixed by Ferishtah in 211 k’adah, 
814 a.H.; and the assumption of power by Daulat Khan Lédi is affirmed, by the 
same author, to have taken place on the lst of Muharram, 816 a.u. A difficulty 
is suggested in the very fact of the capital, and the country dependent upon it, 
having, as thus stated, remained for nearly fourteen months without even a 
nominal ruler. This anomaly is not attempted to be met by the compiler in ques- 
tion, nor is even its existence noticed by subsequent commentators. (See Bom- 
bay text, i. p. 292; Briggs, vol. i. p. 504; Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 80.) 

The point at issue seems to be authoritatively set at rest by the author of 
the Tarikh-i Mubfrak Shahi, who is very full and elaborate in his dates bearing 
upon the conflicting events of this troubled period, when a king’s life was other- 
wise a matter of almost secondary importance. His text is most clear as to the 
month of Rajab, .دص ھ‎ 815, and he adds emphatically— 
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Twenty-stxtH Kine (a.H. 797; a.p. 1895). 


The history of the partial sovereignty of Nusrat Shah, 
dating from Rabi’ul awwal, a.H. 797, including both his three 
years’ possession of Firiz4bad and his momentary occupa- 
tion of the metropolis after the departure of Timur, has been 
sufficiently adverted to in the notice of the reign of Mahmud. 

From 802 .ھ۸‎ Nusrat Shah appears to have been lost sight 
of by Indian historians. 


No. 282. Copper. Weight, 143 grs. 
Obverse—_ j\lals ت شاہ‎ pa) 


نایب امیر المومنیں۔-٭ہ:6:ہ20 


No. 283. Copper. Weight, 57 grs. 
Obverse—, ,i\b\.s sl نصرٹت‎ 
Reverse— Joo دار الملٹ‎ 


No. 284 (pl. iv. fig. 150). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
۸× 797, 798. 


Obverse as above. 


Reverse —V4V دارالملث دھلی‎ 


No. 285 (pl. v. fig. 151). Copper. Weight, 67 gre. .5ھ‎ ۰ 
Similar to No. 284. 


This coin, though it can scarcely be pronounced to be posthumous, 
in our present ignorance of the eventual fate of Nusrat Shah, seems 
to have been an adaptation of an old obverse to a new reverse, which 
latter correctly declares the date of issue—a matter held to be of 
some importance, it will be seen, in estimating the good faith and 
responsibility of the party immediately in charge of the mint. 





Jam’1 Mosqug aT JAUNPOR. 
From Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, vol .لا‎ p 661. 


LOCAL COINS OF JAUNPUR. 


In the introductory divisions of this work I have had 
occasion to trace the absorption of native states and the co- 
incident adaptation of their currencies to the new phase of 
the political supremacy of the Dehli Pathans. The period 
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has now been reached in the history of that dynasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider- 
able progress, and the coins of local governors, or their suc- 
cessors, who had achieved independence, began to obtrude 
themselves in the general circulation. I do not propose to 
follow out'the minor gradations of these local mintages; but 
where opportunities offer, I may, perhaps, advantageously 
notice representative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of the more important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control. 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of the Sultans of Jaunpir, whose reigning representative, 
Ibr4him, has been already noticed in connexion with the 
affairs of Mahmud and Mulla I[kbal Khan. 

The following is a list of the dynasty of the independent 
Kings of Jaunptr, with their dates of accession :— 


True Krvas oF JAUNPUR. 
AH. A.D 


796 3 Khwajah-i-Jahén, vazir of Muhammad bin Firiz. 

802 1399 Mubarak Shah, his adopted son مبارٹ قرنفل)‎ ESL). 

804 1401 Ibréhim Shéh Sharki. 

844 1440 Mahmid Shah bin Ibrahim Shah. 

862 1457 Muhammad Shah (Bhikun Khan) bin Mahmid. 

862 1457 Husain Shah (defeated by Buhlol Lodi in 879 a.x."). 

879 1474 Barbak bin Buhlol Lodi placed in charge of Jaunpur. 

On Buhlél Lédi’s death Barbak opposes Sikandar bin 

Buhlél, but is defeated in a.u. 881, when Jaunpur 
again becomes subject to Dehli: 


1 Husain is permitted to retain some outlying districts, and finally seeks refuge 
with ’Ala-ud-dfn of Bengal. 
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Specoren Cory oF tHe Jaunpte Mrinv. 
No. 286. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. an. $18. 





Obverse— tele سلطانے خلدت‎ xls ابراھیم‎ 
Roverse—NA الٰخلیفہ امیر المومنیں خلدٹ خلافته‎ 
Marsden has engraved and described a very full list of Jaunpur 
coins, comprising the subjoined series (1-6), which I improve 
from Col. Guthrie’s rich collection; the latter specimens are dis- 
criminated by 10100 letters (a—h) :-— 
1. Gold. Weight, 148-5 grs. B.M. 


السلطانی الاعظم شمس الدنیا والدین ابوالمظفر ابراهیم Odverse— sh‏ 

سلطانے خلد مملکتہ 
فی زمن الەام امیرالمومنیں ابوالفت als‏ خلافته Area,‏ 
ضرب lan‏ الدیٹار . .۔ فی سنہ احد Margin, ۰۰۰٢‏ 


Reverse 


a. Gold. Weight, 117۰4 grs. a.u. 840. Col. Guthrie. 


The chief peculiarity of this gold coinage is the elongation of the down strokes 
of the leading letters on the obverse, so that the upper surface presents a similarity 
to a modern Organ front, with its array of parallel pipes; the characters of the 
legends are also exceptional, and are fashioned in straggling and imperfect out- 
lines, in a manner altogether unworthy of a civilized mint. 


2. Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 grs. Pl. xxxvii. fig. pect. 
A.H. 822; irregular dates up to 824, 836, and 844. 


Obverse— سلطئے‎ sls ابراھیم‎ 
خلیفہ ابوالفے ٦۸۷ایو۰وہو ہو7‎ : 
3. Silver and Copper. Weight, 154 gre. Pl. xxxvii. fig. pcour. a.H. 813, 826. 
Specimen similar to that above engraved under No. 286 of the present series, 


b. Mauuép. Gold. Weight, 176۰2 grs. a.x. 855. Type asin No. 1. 
21 
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4. Silver and Copper. Pl. xxxvii. fig. pocum. a.H, 845, 846, 849, 856. 
Obverse— sing سلطانے خلدت‎ sls pad 2 شاہ ابن‎ dence 
Roverse—ANEo امیر المومنیں خلدتژت خلافیدں‎ Pome] 
e. Copper. Weight, 144 prs. a.n. 844, etc. 
Circular 4 
ہے‎ cular area, سحموں شاء‎ 
Margin, بن ابراھیم شاہ سلطان‎ 
Reverse—NEr wee امیر الو‎ at 


5. Silver and Copper. Varieties. Nos. pccurv. and .ہہ‎ a.n. 846, 


ad. Munammap. Silver and Copper. کچھ‎ 861, 862, 863. 
Obverse— 


محمد شاہ بن عمود شاہ بن ابراھیم شاہ سلطانے خلدت مملکتۂ 
الٰخلیفہ امیر المومتیں خلدت Reverso—N4\ dais‏ 


.861 تھ Munammap. Copper.‏ .ہ 
٭حمد Circular area, yl,‏ 


بن حمود شاہ بن ابراھیم شاہ سلطان Margin,‏ 
sb‏ امیر المومنیں Reverse—A“\‏ 


Ff. Husa. Gold. Weight, 180°3 grs. 
Type as in No. 1, but with the entire omission of the marginal record. 


Obverse 





g. Variety. Copper. a.n. 865.‏ 
حسیں Circular area, st‏ 
بن حمود شاہ بن ابراھیم شاہ Margin, thls‏ 
نائب امیر المومنیں ۰٦۸-ەہتءھ‏ 
.900 ,897 ,886 ,880 کتھ Copper. No. pccivi.‏ .6 
حسین شاہ بن *حمود شاہ بن ابراھیم sls‏ سلطانے خلد ٭ ٭ 
adel lelt‏ ابو عبد الله امیرالمومنیں خلدت خلاننہ ۸۹۷ 


Obverse | 


A. Coins of Barbak. a.n. 892-894. See under Sikandar bin Buhlél. 
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General Cunningham, who, in his earnest pursuit of the varied 
branches of Indian antiquarian lore, has devoted some attention 
to the provincial mintages of Jaunpur, informs me that coins of 
Mahmid are extant in continuous suites, dating from .کے‎ 844 to 
a.H. 868, and that during the concluding three years of his reign, 
in apparent imitation of Firdz Shah, he associated his eldest son, 
Muhammad, in the ostensible government of his kingdom. This 
concurrence of power is so far numismatically demonstrated, as to 
enable us to quote a record of the name of the son upon pieces pur- 
porting to have been issued from the mint of the Eastern Metro- 
polis during the years 861, 862, and 863 .<.ھ‎ 

The subjoined series of assays were likewise conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of General Cunningham; and although 
his object, in these analyses, was rather to arnve at a general ave- 
rage of intrinsic contents, than to discover discriminative propor- 
tions of silver in the gradational divisions of the ruling kdzis, the 
table itself is of vonsiderable interest, not only as an additional evi- 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the regulation of exchange rates, but as affording a totally inde- 
pendent test of the values of conterminous issues, whose bare names 
have hitherto carried but vague intimations of their effective posi- 
tion in the circulating media of the period. At the same time, I 
must guard my readers against any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the currency under Husain, as here set forth, is in 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly taken at 
hazard for these trials, the depreciated result of the silver return 
in the money of the latter king may merely imply that his do. 
kdnis were more largely current or more readily accessible to the 
modern collector than the shash-kdnis of his predecessors; and 
such, indeed, is the inference the comparative number of in- 
trinsic grains of silver in the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to; but this is a branch of the inquiry which is more im- 
portant in its relative than in its direct bearing upon the leading 
question of the Debli mintages, and, as such, may be reserved 
for comment hereafter im its proper place, in connexion with the 
issues of Sikandar bin Buhlol and the black tankahs of Tirhit in 
Bébar’s returns. But the most curious fact contributed by the 
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extant Jaunpir coins consists in their testimony to the diverse 
metric systems obtaining in closely proximate localities at this period. 
The monetary standard of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as- 
certained, and coincidently evidence is afforded of the gradations of 
current Bazér weights and measures. The local Eastern Mint clearly 
coined money of a higher average weight both in copper and in gold. 
In the latter metal we recognize the tolah of 180 grains, which our 
early English officials too readily accepted as the normal weight for 
all India. Col. Guthrie’s gold coin No. f absolutely exceeds this 
ponderary measure by a small fraction; and the piece itself, though 
defective as a work of art, is as sharp in its edges as if it had 
received its stamp but yesterday. The other specimens in gold, 
Nos. a, 6, equally advance in a marked degree beyond the limited 
175 grains of the assumed Dehli standard. 


Assays of Muhammadan Coins.’ 


No. Mean + Total. Average. 
melted. weight. weight. Silver. Silver. 


gra. grs. grs. gre. 
Ibrahim...... 10 140-2 145 130 13°0 


Mahmid..... 9 14266 —— 1138 11:3 
Husain (Ist). 4 1490 152 185 984 کل00“‎ 
»» (2nd). 96 ہمہ‎ 2990 8:125 | assays, 3-34 
», (8rd). 0 — 3850 3% grains. 


1 [ preserve the returns of some other.assays which General Cunningham has 
simultaneously favoured me with, though they do not correctly belong to this 
section of Indian currencies ; but as they form a portion of his table, they range 
themselves more consistently under the present association than they would amid 
independent analyses undertaken with a different object in view. 

” Al4-ud-din Khilji. Mean + Bilver. Silver. 


Small name in circle. weight. 
(No. 186 supra.) 154 coins.) 8ص‎ 56 898 2-584 grs. each. 


Ditto, silvery looking. ۱ : 
(No. 136 supra) io as} 87 8-70 


Sikandar Lédi. 76 coins. 
[Ist 88 189°58 142 157 ) Mean of 2 assays, 
2nd 38 147 144 161 } 4°18 grs. eac 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ×ط‎ (4.8. 815-817; a.p. 1412-1414). 


On the death of Mahmid, in Rajab, ۸. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daulat Khan Zédi to be their leader, and 
pledged their instant adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
historian,! there was no pretence of assumption of royalty, 
nor were any of the ceremonies of coronation or less formal 
investiture gone through upon this occasion. It was neces- 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the military olli- 
garchy of the narrowed section of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its capital; and a recognition of the most 
powerful among the chiefs,—such as had sufficed for all pur- 
poses of government under Mulli Ikb4l Khan,—to the utter 
disregard of the fiction of a king, was perhaps, under the 
peculiar circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 

Daulat Kh&n’s position was further strengthened for the 
time by the cohesion of Mub4rak Khan and Malik Idris, who 
had lately supported Khizr Kh4n, Timir’s governor of Dai- 
balpair, etc. However, the utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
was able to accomplish was a military promenade, in Muhar- 
ram, 816 4.u., by the route of Katéhr? and Biséuli,? leaving 


1 The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Sh&hi. 

2 The Térikh-i MubSrak Sh&hi mentions that “Rai Harsing and other R&is of 
Katéhr ( کتیھر‎ i.e. Rohilkand) met Daulat Khan on this occasion, and tendered 
their submission.” Niz&m-ud-din and Ferishtah have “ Narsing” (i. 595). See 
also Elliot's Glossary, i. 171, 807; ii. 150; and Elliot’s Index (1849), i. 192. 

This was the site of Firdéz Sh&h’s latest Firdzpdr, seven kés from Bad&on,‏ ؟ 
which was quaintly entitled by the people of the land Akhirinpir, “the last‏ 
eity.”—Ferishtah. Etiot’s Bibliographical Index, p. 330.‏ 
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Ibréhim of Jaunpur to continue undisturbed the siege of 
K4lpi, Daulat Khan returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a four months’ siege in the fort of Siri, he finally surrendered 
to Khizr Khan on the 7th of Rabf’ul awwal, a.n. 817. 

Daulat Khaén Zddi having refrained from assuming the 
honours of royalty, ipso facto admitted his disability to coin 
money in his own name. 

The posthumous coins bearing the names of Firdiz Shah or 
those of other members of his family, struck under the 
presidency of Daulat Khan 441, may be recapitulated as 
follows :— 

1. Positive issues from the Mint of Daulat Khan Zédi during his 
full domination at Dehli:—Nos. 238, a.a. 816, and 280, a.u. 816. 

2. Possible issues during the initial or concluding years of his 
power :—Nos. 238 and 270, .ت۸‎ 817, and 280, a.n. 815. 


Twenty-EIGHTH RULER (4.H. 817-824; a.p. 1414-1421). 


Khizr Khan first appears in the political arena of northern 
Hindist4n as governor of Multén under Firiz Shah. In the 
various complications consequent upon that monarch’s sub- 
dued later life and the discordant heritages he left behind 
him, we only regain sight of Khizr Khan, in the general 
history of the day, when Sérang Khan, the brother of the 
all-powerful Mulli Ikb4l Kh&n, besieges and captures him 
in his own stronghold of Mult4n in 798 au. Escaping 
from his imprisonment, Khizr Khan seeks refuge at Bidna, 
and in process of time, when Timir is on his way to Dehli, 
he casts his fortune with the alien invader. On the final 
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departure of these Tatar hordes, who pretended to no in- 
terest in the land they had devastated and ruined within 
the limits of their providentially confined track, this com- 
placent ‘‘Syud” was left to resume his former holdings, and 
eventually, not without effort, he succeeded in installing him- 
self in the capital on the surrender of Daulat Khén Lédi in 
817 a.H. His seven years’ tenure of power in his new posi- 
tion present but few incidents of mark: there is a seeming 
Oriental want of energy to sustain an accomplished triumph, 
an air of ease which so often stole over the senses of a suc- 
cessful owner of a Palace in Dehli; and so his vazir and 
deputy, 747 ul Mulk, went forth to coerce or persuade, as 
oceasion might dictate, the various independent chiefs, whe- 
ther Muslim or Hindi, whose states now encircled the re- 
duced boundaries of the old Pathan kingdom. There were, 
of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency, so well 
understood in the East, submission for the moment in the 
presence of a superior force, insincere professions of alle- 
giance, temporizing payments of tribute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regained ; but there was clearly 
no material advance in public security or in the supremacy 
of the central government. The inevitable law of nature 
had, no doubt, been asserting itself anew in the ready re- 
covery of the influence of the free Hindi tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims; but this 
process had been in continuous action from the day that the 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid the 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chinese 
attachment to ancient ideas would have resisted far more 
persuasive arguments than the sharpest edge of a scimetar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of the latest inspired preacher 
of Islam. Added to this nominally antagonistic element, 
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there had intervened in higher quarters an amalgamative 
process of intermarriage with Hindi females, and an admis- 
sion of Hindi converts, upon very easy terms, to all the 
honours of Muhammadan nobility; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might once have claimed was altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in these inconsistent concessions ; 
and it required something more revolutionary than the ac- 
cession of a local Syud to perpetuate a new dynasty. 

Khizr Khén died at Dehli on the 17th of Jumada’l awwal, 
A.H. 4. 


A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with the chieftainship of Khizr Khan, inasmuch as it had 
been asserted by Ferishtah that he coined money in the name 
of his patron, Timir.! A more careful examination of the 
leading versions of the Indian historians, combined with the 
testimony of extant coins, summarily disposes of this fable. 
Ferishtah clearly derived this statement from Niz4m-ud-din 
Ahmad; and looking closely into the Persian text of the latter 
author, it is seen to be almost a verbatim copy of the narra- 
tive of the Térikh-i Mubarak Shé4hi, with this remarkable 
exception, that the passage respecting Khizr Khan’s refrain- 


1 “He refrained from assuming royal titles, and gave out that he held the 
government for Timtir, in whose name he caused the coin to be struck and the 
Khutba to be read. After the death of Timir, the Khutba was read in the name 
of his successor, Shah Rokh Mirza, to whom he sometimes even sent tribute at 
his capital of Samarkand.””—Briggs’s Ferishtah, vol. i. p. 8, 

Abdl Fazl followed Ferishtah in this error. 

“ Khizr Khan, out of gratitude to his benefactor, TimGr, did not assume the 
title of Sultén, but continued to have the Khotbah read in the name of that 
monarch, contenting himself with being styled Ayaut A4la, or the Most High in 
Dignity. At the death of Timar, the Khotbah was read in the name of his suc- 
cessor, Sh&h Rokh, concluding with a prayer for the prosperity of Khizr Khan.” 
—Gladwin’s Ayin-i Akberi. 
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ing from assuming the title of king and holding himself as 
a vaseal of Timur and Shéh Rikh,! proves to be a gratuitous 
interpolation of the later epitomist, the concluding portion 
of which assertion is not adopted or received by his better- 
informed contemporary, ’Abd ul Kadir Baddont, who rightly 
confines his statement to the non-assumption of the titles of 
royalty. 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy, no- 
thing could be more conclusive against any notion that 
Timtr’s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after he had left the country, than the appearance 
of specimens of Dehli mintages, in more or less sustained 
order, bearing the names of Firiz Shah and other duly- 
installed monarchs of his race, dated in full figures, and 
embracing several of the absolutely identical seven years 
during which Khizr Khan was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr Khan, in imitation of the practice already 
sanctioned by Mulli Ikb4l, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Khan Zédi, issued money in the names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
crowned predecessors. It mattered little to one who did not 
care to call himself a king, whose superscription was placed on 
the public money,—his duty was confined to authorizing the 


1 “Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and authority of a 
king, he never assumed the title, but called himself Amir’Ala. He allowed the 
coin to be stamped and the Khutbah to be read in the name of Amir Timdr, and 
subsequently in that of Mirzi Shah Rukh; but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Khizr Khan’s name, and to imclude him in their blessings.’— 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad; Tabak&t-i Akbari; Elliot’s Index (1849), p. 192. 

The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi never thinks of calling Khizr Khan 


by the title of Sultén. He is ordinarily entitled Sle ہیں‎ but after his 
socssion (واسم پادشاھي برخوں 'جوی زنکرں رایات اعلی‎ tel رایات‎ 


Baddoni, Calcutta text, p. 238 (ol خطاب‎ 
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legality of the new issues by so much of his attestation, 
as was implied in the annual date recorded on the re- 
verse, which indicated one of ء۸‎ few years during which 
he was the responsible head of the provisional government of 
the country,—a system, indeed, which the East India Com- 
pany, of their own free will, imitated with much credit and 
simplicity by striking their Rupees in the name of Shéh 
*Alam and other defunct monarchs of Dehli, whose money 
had of old obtained good repute in the local B&azfrs. But as 
the progressive annual dates, which were needed to test the 
good faith of Oriental princes, came, in process of time, to 
be a source of confusion and an opportunity for money- 
changers, the Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
the best current coin of the day, and based their standard 
upon its intrinsic value; and so the immutable date of “ the 
xix san (year) of Shih ’Alam,” came to figure upon our 
much-prized “ Sicca Rupees.”! 


TWENTY-NINTH Kine (4.H. 824-887 ; a.v. 1421-1438). 


The reign of Mubarak Shah II. (Mw’izz-ud-din) has had 
the advantage of a special biographer,—an author of more 
than usual merit, a careful epitomist of the initial history of 
the Muslims in India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
the events of the later period, of which he had exceptional 
sources of knowledge, and a living witness of the personal, 
government of his patron and that of his immediate pre- 
decessor, as well as of the introductory portion of the reign 


1 Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Useful Tables, pp. 2, 3, 24, 48, 74. 
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of Muhammad bin Farid.' But the most graphic historian, 
ancient or modern, could have produced but little instructive 
matter out of the thirteen years of provincial warfare that 
the newly-instituted Sultan of Dehli was doomed to encounter. 

If Mubarak Shah did not fight his own battles, he had to 
accompany his own armies at all times, and against all man- 
ner of adversaries; the more potent monarchs of Jaunpir and 
MaAlwah affected his essential political position less than the 
fatal heritage of the Panj&b provinces, from which his father 
had gone forth to the bootless conquest of Dehli. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad bin Sam 
had long since lost its prestige in India, and Timdr’s inva- 
sion merely put a finishing stroke to the supremacy of the 
old Hindi reverence for the “ Owners of Elephants,” ? or the 


1 The author of the Zurikh-+ Mubdrak Shahi gives us his own name and parent- 
age in full in his preface as نديی‎ gaol lads Smt ا‎ das.| سی بن‎ 
associated with his dedication in all form to the ہلوٹ العرب 5 اجم‎ EAL 
الدنیا والدین ابوالفتم مبارک شاہ السلطان‎ jew الوائش بتائید الرحمن‎ 
The work itself is very rare, and none of our collectors of MSS. seem to have 
secured an original copy; even Sir H. Elliot himself, whose MS. I have had to 
rely upon for my quotations, only obtained × secondary transcript, from an un- 
identified text, made by one of his own Munshis, who was neither a good cali- 
graphist nor careful or critical in his reproduction of doubtful names. As I 
have before remarked, the author closely follows Shams-i Sirfj in the early 
portion of his history; and with regard to his own independent composition in 
the entire work, this division hes been so largely taken advantage of by subse- 
quent authors, that the chief value of the recovered original consists in its enabling 
us to check and restore the doubtful passages that have crept into the recensions 
of later compilers, The modern copy made for Sir H. Elliot concludes somewhat 
abruptly with Muhammad bin Farid’s preparations for the march to Mult&n, in 
Rabi’ul Skhir, 4.x. 838. I have been careful not to anticipate Sir H. 68 
biographical notice of this author, which will probably appear in the fourth 
volume of his “ Historians.”—See Briggs'’s Ferishtah, i. p. xlix.; Bad&oni, 
Calcutta text, p. 7; J.R.A.S. iii. N.S., p. 455. 

2 75۹۷ ULA Caf pati, “Lord of Elephants,” a King. 
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more material purchasing power of the royal treasuries, the 
northern Barbarian took care to empty. Under these con-. 
ditions, Mubarak Shéh might make minor demonstrations 
against the Hindi Zamindars of Katehr, or recover balances 
of tribute within a very limited semicircle south of Dehli, 
but his real complications were dependent upon the move- 
ments of those indomitable “ Kokars” (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timir himself had obtained but nominal victories,! ہہ‎ the 
still more exhausting repetition of Tatar raids, organized by 
Shah Rikh’s governor of Kabul, under the guidance of that 
false slave 7/1, whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mubarak was murdered within the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque of the new city of Mubarakpir,? which he had 


٠ Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp. 415, 416, 473, 474, 485, 520; George Campbell, 
Jour. As, Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 96. 

2 The site of Mubérakpir is not fully determined ; those who desire to place it 
about half-way, in @ direct line, between “ Shapor and Roshun Serai,” of Colonel 
McKenzie’s map, are met by the fact that it is definitely stated to have been built 
on the Jumna. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than the statement of the 
author of the Zdrikh-i Mubdrak Shdhi, who absolutely witnessed the laying the 
foundations of the city in question, and who places it immediately on the banks 
of the river. His statement is as follows :— 


slash‏ عالمپناہ را اتقاق Sad‏ شھري در lS‏ آز لب آب جون 


بنا کند tle prod‏ ربیع ااول ws‏ سبع و oh‏ و ثمانمایہ شھري در 
خراب obt‏ و نیابنیاد dle‏ و ان شھر شومرا مبارکا باد نام نھاں 
(See also his copyists, Nizim-ud-din Ahmad, MS., and Badaoni, Calcutta text,‏ 
p- 297). Under these circumstances, I am inclined to think that the site of‏ 
the intended city should be looked for near the existing emplacement of the‏ 
id pas) in Mouzah Ukhalah (ab Sol)‏ کنبٹی tomb of Khizr Khan (or‏ 
(Syad Abmad, p. 41). I do not feel any difficulty in regard to the present‏ 
village of “ Mubfrakpar,” which in all probability only derived its modern name,‏ 
as in the case of the village of the “ Hauz-i Khas,” from the ancient monument,‏ 
the tomb of Mubfrak still standing within its boundaries.—See Syud Ahmad, pp.‏ 
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founded on the banks of the Jumna, by some Hindi assassins, 
instigated to their task by his own vasir, Sarwar ul Mulk. 
The date of this event is fixed by his biographer as the 9th 
of Rajab, ۸ 837. 
No. 287. Silver. Weight, 174 ers. .اھ‎ 888, 885, 837. 
Very rare. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 
Obverse—s\ الرحمن مبارٹ‎ se السلطان الغازي المتوکل‎ age فی‎ 
سلطان‎ 


بی زنس الام امیرالمومنیں خلدت Reverse— ۸۳۰ dais‏ 


No. 288. Silver and Copper. Weight, 172 grs. 
AH. &88, 834, 835, 837. 


Area, 3 ہبارٹ‎ 


Margin, سلطان ضربت ہعحضرت دھلی‎ 
Reverse—N TP” الموسنیں‎ ew) Kb 


Obverse | 


No. 289 (pl. v. fig. 154). Copper. Weight, 83۰5 grs. 
.اھ‎ £32, 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838. 


سلطان مبارٹ Obverse—ss‏ 
دارالملث dao‏ ۸۳۲-روب وم 


No. 290. Copper. Weight, 40 grs. 
Obverso—sls 25love 
Rever صہیچق'‎ « 0 a آحضرہ‎ 
26, 41; Jour. Asiatique, p. 190; Messrs. Lewis and Cope in Cooper’s Handbook, 


pp. 49, 54; Gen. Cunningham’s Arch. Report, Map; Mr. C. J. Campbell, Jour. 
As, Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 216, and Map; and Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 83. 





Toms or MvuHAMMAD BIN Farip at Denti. 


“ The usual form of a Pathan tomb will be understood from the accompanying woodcut, 
It consists of an octagonal apartment, about 50 feet in diameter, surrounded by a verandah 
following the same form, each face being ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed 
form generally adopted by the Pathans ; it is supported by double square columns, which 
are almost as universal with them as the form of arch. It is evidently a reminiscence of 
the Hindté art, from which their style sprang.”’—Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, 
vol. ti. p. 6558. 


TurrtietH Kine (A.H. 837-847; a.p. 1483-1448). 


Within a few hours of the murder. of Mubarak Sh4h, the 
perfidious Vazir had formally proclaimed another monarch, 
in the person of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 


1 My authority for the assignment of this Tomb to Muhammad bin Farid is 
derived from the testimony of that most experienced of all our archmologieal 
explorers of ancient Dehli, Syud Ahmad Khan, ۹.3.7. His account of the edifice 
is ‘to be found at p. 42 of the “ Ashr-us-Sunadeed,” and Journal وت‎ 
(1860), p. 417. 
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Khan, whom the late Sultan had already adopted.! Sarwar 
ul Mulk, however, had no intention that the new king should 
exercise any real power in the State, and unscrupulously pro- 
ceeded to possess himself of the royal treasures and equip- 
ments, and to distribute the most important posts among his 
own creatures. A government thus constituted could boast 
but few elements of permanency; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and the Muslim nobles were not yet prepared to 
accept a Hindt dictator, who made no scruple in advancing 
men of his own creed to all the more influential offices, A 
strong combination was speedily formed, which, after some 
varied successes, reduced the Vazir to stand a siege within 
the walls of Siri. In this crisis his puppet Sultan endea- 
voured to emancipate himself by entering into negociations 
with the besiegers; but Sarwar ul Mulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, determined to deprive his adversaries of 
the prestige of a royal coadjutor, by getting rid of his own 
protégé; but here, again, there were plots and counterplots, 
and the Vazir’s assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, a fate 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Mulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Farid seems for a brief period to have in- 
fused some energy into his administration, but the effort was 
short-lived, and we soon find him subsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect of his duties as a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza- 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am- 


1 Nizam-ud-din Ahm4d, and after him severally Baddoni, Abdl Fazl, and 
Ferishtah, have confessed to a difficulty about the parentage of this monarch. 
The Rubric heading in Sir H. Elliot’s MS. copy of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi 
° ٠ ry 7 ۸ “ in exact 
is clear as شاہ بن فرید شاہ بی خضر شاہ السلطان‎ was, 
accord with the tenor of the coin legends. 
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bition of neighbouring monarchs, which was quickly taken 
advantage of by Ibréhim of Jaunpir, who possessed himself 
of several districts bordering on his own dominions, and 
Mahmid 7/7۸47۷ of Mélwah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. To extricate himself from this pressing diffi- 
culty, the Sultan called in the aid of one who was destined 
to play a leading part in the events of his day, Buhlél Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of Léhor and Sirhind. By his assistance, the 
king was relieved from his immediate danger, and the pro- 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Khan Khanén 
(first of the nobles). Buhldl’s next appearance is in a some- 
what altered character, as besieger of Dehli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately saved; he was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 8477.1 

No. 291. Gold. Weight, 176 grs. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

السلطان اروا ہعامد sldrase‏ فریدشاۂ Obverse—s\t ndss‏ 


فی wr)‏ امام امیرالمومنیں خلدت Roverse— os‏ 


No. 292. Silver. Weight, 175 grs. am. 6/6. Very rare. 
Mr. E. C. Bayley.’ 


السلطان ابوا'ہعامد معمدشاہ فریدشاہ خضرشاہ سلطانی-ووووؤن 


1 There is an unimportant conflict of evidence in regard to the exact date of 
the death of Muhammad bin Farfd. Ferishtah had succeeded in getting his 
record wrong by two years, by the process of post-dating Muhammad’s accession 
by that amount; but he makes a less venial mistake in insisting upon a twelve 
years’ reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “839 to 849” a.n. 
(Briggs, pp. 532, 589), Badéoni also, who is correct in the given dates of مع‎ 
cession and death, as 837-847 a.u., insists upon adding that Muhammad reigned 
fourteen years (Calcutta text, pp. 300, 304). Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, on the 
contrary, is exact in his dates, and consistent in the assignment of a ten years’ 
reign. 

2 The silver coin (No. D.co.xxvit. p. 645) attributed by Marsden to this Sultan 
is incorrectly assigned. 
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No. 298 (pl. v. fig. 156). Silver and Copper. Weight, 142 gre. 
A.H. 842, 843, 844, 845, &46, 847. 


سلطان sls one‏ بن 3 J‏ يد sls‏ آحضرت Obverse—, dns‏ 
الغلینہ امیر المومنیں خلدت dass‏ ۸۴۹۔ووروہورجڑ 


No. 294. Copper. Weight, 136 grs. مھ‎ Rare. 
Area, sls das 
Obverse 


Margin, . . Dypdact سلطان ضربت‎ 
Reverse—ACK المومنیں‎ ol) نایب‎ 


No. 295 (pl. v. fig. 157). Copper. Weight, 85 grs. 
A.H. 897,7 £42, $48, 844, 845, 846, 847. 


حمد شا سلطا Obverse—‏ 
دار LSI‏ دھلی 0٣٥٣۱۱--۸۴۳‏ ن7 


No. 296. Copper. Weight, 334 grs. 


Obverse—s\t Soe 
Reverse— Jo ہحضرت‎ 


1 This very early specimen of Muhammad bin Farid’s coinage is the property 
of Major Stubbs. The last two figures are indisputable, and the first stroke of 
the v is sufficiently pronounced to satisfy the present reading. On closer examina- 
tion, I find that I have a coin of 837 a.u. in my own collection; and General 
Cunningham’s cabinet, lately made over to Colonel Guthrie, contains a third 
example of the date in question. 


22 
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Turrty-rirst Kine (4.H. 847-855; a.p. 1443-1451). 


The ’Alé-ud-din bin Muhammad of the historians, who is en- 
titled ’Alam Shéh on the current money, succeeded his father 
in 847 a.H. His accession was not, however, recognized by 
Buhlél Lodi, whose obedience the new Sultan was in no posi- 
tion to enforce. The first acts of the public life of this prince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own terms, was less efficient than 
his own father. In 851 a.u., Buhl6él Lodi made a second at- 
tempt on the city of Dehli, but with as little success as before ; 
and shortly afterwards the Sultan determined upon the un- 
wise measure of removing his capital to Badaon: his motives 
for this change do not appear very obvious, as it was effected 
in the face of the advice of his whole Court. It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Dehli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefs had 
attained an inconvenient proximity.!. To complete his own 


1 “ Buhlél Lodi . . . was raised to the throne by a confederacy of six or seven 
great Afghan chiefs. At the period when this confederacy was formed, the empire 
of Dehli had really ceased to exist, having been broken down into a variety of 
kingdoms and principalities. Of all the former vast empire, Dehli alone, with a 
small territory around it, was held by the Syud Sult4n ’Ala-ud-din, the nominal 
sovereign. The more considerable provinces, Multan, Jaunpar, Bengal, M4lwah, 
and Gujarat, had each its separate king. The provinces around Dehli were in 
the condition emphatically called Mulik-i Tawé4if, or governments of tribes. 
Mahréli and MéwAt, to within seven cos of Dehli, were in the hands of Ahmad 
Khan of Méw4t; on the opposite side, Sambhal, to the very suburbs of Dehli, 
was occupied by Daria Kh4n Lédi; Kol-Jaleswar, in the Do&b, by Isa Khan 
Tark; R&pri and its dependencies, by Kutb Khan Afghin; Kampila and Pati&li, 
by Raja Partép Sing; Biana, by Daid Khan Lodi. . . . Buhl6l himself possessed 
the extensive provinces of L&hor, Daibalpir, and Sirhind, as far south as Pani- 
put,”’—rskine’s Lives of Baber and Humaiyan, i. 405. 
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ruin, the Sult4n allowed himself to be persuaded to disgrace his 
vazir, Hamid Khan, who, escaping to Dehli, quickly welcomed 
the powerful Buhldél Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 
the capital, assumed the title of Sultén ; somewhat strangely, 
however, retaining ’Alam Shéh’s name in the khutbah.! Not 
long after this, ’Alam Shah offered to concede the empire to 
Buhl6l, on condition of being permitted to reside in peace at 
Badaon: no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal; and from this time Buhldl is reported to have re- 
jected the name of ’Alam Shéh from the public prayers, and 
the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant obscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 .x. 
No, 297 (pl. v. fig. 159). Silver and Copper. Weight, 146 gers. 
A.H. 851, 853. Rare. 
Obverse—_ Ld عضرت‎ sls بن ٭عمد‎ slink سلطان‎ 


الٰخغلہفہ امیر الموسنبںی خلد خلافته Roverse—Aol™‏ 


No. 298. Silver and Copper. Small coins, similar in fabric 
and legends. 


No. 299. Silver and Copper. Small coin of similar type to 
No. 297, but inserting ضریت دهليی‎ on the obverse. 


No. 300. Copper. Weight, 135 grs. a.n. £23. Rare. 
Centre, sland 

Margin illegible. 

Reverse—Nol المومنیں‎ el weal 


No. 301 (pl. v. fig. 160). Copper. Weight, 66 grs. 
A.H. 852, 853, 854. Rare. 


Obverse—,.)\a\s slaalle 
Reverse—Nol* دھهلی‎ ESCs دار‎ 


1 Nizam-ud-din and Badéoni do not give any sanction for this statement of 
Ferishtah. 


Obverse 
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No. 302. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Rare. 
Obverse— lov عحضرت‎ sl dos سلطان عالمشاہ بں‎ 
Reverse— ...ء.‎ 6 ww اہیر المومنیں‎ PTAC) 


I avail myself of the break in the continuity of my leading 
subject afforded by a change in the dynasty of the ruling 
power at Dehli, to advert briefly. to the coins of the con- 
temporary Muhammadan kingdoms of Kulbarga, Mélwah, 
and Gujar4t, whose independence, in the one case, grew 
out of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s difficulties towards the 
elose of his reign, and in the others, took their rise from 
the weakness of the government of Firdz’s successors in 
the old capital of the Pathéns. As in the previous instance 
of the severed Jaunpur line, I propose to confine the pre- 
sent numismatic illustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of these confessed offshoots of the 
imperial coinage, subordinating, in smaller type, the more 
ample outline of each local series immediately within reach. 


I. Tae Banmant ج٥٥:‎ or tHe Daxnan.! 


NO. AH. A.D? 
1 748 1347 Hasan Gango الدیں حس کا نکوي بھمنی‎ le شاہ‎ 
2 759 1858 Muhammad Shéh, Ghdzt محمد شاہ بن سلطان عاالدین‎ 
حسن کانكوي بھمني غازي‎ 

1 Ferishtah, Bombay 7۶+8۸۸ Text, i. pp. 525, 730; Briggs’s Ferishtah, ii. p. 
283; Captain Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (1826), i. p. 50 e¢ seg.; 
Prinsep’s Essays—Useful Tables, p. 314; LElphinstone’s History of India, 
Appendix, p. 755; Elliot’s Index, pp. 331-336. 

2 The parallel dates here entered are designedly more reserved in their defini- 
tions than the leading scheme of comparative Hijrah and Christian eras pro- 
pounded at page 6, supré. If difficulties environed the specification of exact days 
god months in the one case, they more distinctly counsel an equal reserve in 
subordinate and more obscure records, 


NO, 


oo 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


A.H. 


776 
780 
780 


799 
799 
800 


825 
838 
862 


865 
867 


887 
924 


927 
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A.D. 


1375 Mujahid Shéh ٭حمد شاہ‎ oy ald anler 
1878 10468 Shah داود شاہ بن علاالدیںی حسن‎ 
سے‎ 20 Se 
1397 Ghf{as-ud-din ols ہں ٭عموںد‎ onal غیاك‎ 
1897 Shams-ud-din شاہ‎ Sens? شمس الدین بن‎ 
1897 Firiz Shah (Ros Afsiin) فیروز شاہ بھمنی‎ 
BLS الملقب بروزافزوں شاہ بن داود‎ 
1422 Ahmad ShéhT, احمد شاہ ولی بھمنی بن داوں شاہ‎ 
1485 ’Alé-ud-din (Ahmad) IT. sh as علاالدیں بن‎ 
1457 Humayun (Zalim) onal سلطان علا‎ Ny 
المشھور بھمایون شاد ظالم‎ 
1461 Nizém Shéh بن ھمایونں شاہ‎ sls نظام‎ 
1463 Muhammad Shah IT. بی‎ sls شمس الدین *حمد‎ 
ھمایوں شاہ‎ 
1482 Mahmud Shéh IT. als بن ٭حمد‎ st dn 
1518 Ahmad Shéh II. ٭حمود شاہ‎ op احمد شاہ‎ 
1520 ’Alé-ud-din ITI. بن احمد شاہ‎ sls علاالدیں‎ 
1522 Wali-ullah شاہ‎ Sens oy ولي الله‎ sls 


1525 Kalim-ullah بن *٭حمود شاہ‎ ore کلیم اللہ‎ sl 


At the period of Hasan Gango’s death, the dominions of the 
Muhammadans in the Dakhan extended over nearly all Mahara- 
shtra; a small portion of Telingana, together with Raichor and 
Midgul in the Carnatic. When Muhammad Shah succeeded to the 
throne, he divided the kingdom into four parts, or tarafs. In the 
course of 130 years the territory had been greatly increased by con- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Shah II. a new division was pro- 
posed, according to the following outline :— 


OLD DIVISIONS. NEW DIVISIONS. 
I. Kulbarga........sseccooeee 1 Bijapur. 
Ahsanabad. 
11. Daulatabad........... .. 38 Daulatabad. 
4 Junir. 
111. Telingana.......scceccseees 5 Rajamundri. 
6 Warangol. 
IV. Berar....... ؟ . نمس سو‎ Gawel. 
8 Mahar. 


Out of these governments arose the several dynasties of ’Adil 
Shéhi, Nizém Shahi, Kutb Shahi, Imad Shahi, and Barfd Shéhi.! 


No. 303. Silver. Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 
A.H. 797. 





الرحمن اہو المظسفر لدناں العامي 
٭عمد sls‏ السلطان wee! Jun!‏ 


Capt. Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (London, 1826), i. p. 64 
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No. 304. Silver. Gen. A. Cunningham. Very rare, 
A.H. ۰ 





= الکریم Wott‏ و الدین احمد 
روق علی عباد اللہ alt‏ بن احمد شساہ 
الےغ 2 , العمند ااولي الہ 

Ao‘ 


Ferishtah, who was learned in Southern story, contributes 
some curious information in regard to the difficulties sur- 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmani kings. He 
states that the money of Muhammad Shah (a.u. 759-776) 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and silver, ranging from two tolahs to a quarter of a ۸ 
in weight;! he then proceeds to describe the legends em- 
ployed, in which we need not follow him beyond his full 
text quoted below; but he adds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dakhani Sarrd/s to break up the new Muslim 


”وزر سلطان *“حمد شاہ بھمني از قسم Wo‏ و نقرہ چھار کونہ ہوں 
باوزان ختلفہ نھایتش از دو Agi‏ زیادہ نبود و از ربع dye‏ کم نہ ودر 
پکطرف کلمۂ hac‏ شھادت و نام چھاریار و درطرف دیکرنام بادشاہ 
pac‏ و تار وقنت ار تسام داشے .687 Bombay text, i, p.‏ 
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money for the purpose of reconverting it into coins after 
their own ideals, bearing Hindu devices. The King is 
stated to have resorted to extreme measures to repress this 
practice, but with little effect, until he appears to have given 
the Khatris, who had originally migrated from Dehli with 
the conquering hosts, the monopoly of verifying the current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it the far more im- 
portant prerogative, too well understood in loco, of precedence 
in money-changing. 


بموجب حکم کھتریاں کہ san‏ لشکر دھلي در سنوات مابقہ 
Say‏ آمدہ Vo‏ بشغل صرافبيی aslo‏ تا اوان کر age‏ پادشاهان 
بھمنيه زر اسلام ر ایس و شایع Bombay text, i. p. 537. dy‏ 


The most important fact to be gathered from this state- 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their own 
account, without being subjected to any check or control on 
the part of the officials of a Regal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern- 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
intrinsic values were ordinarily checked and determined by 
the rough process of the touchstone of the village sondr, or 
tested by the equally imperfect machinery of the responsible 
authority in the urban communities, with but little reference 
to royal or other stamps.’ 


1 T have had within my own experience, in the Saugor and Nerbuddah terri- 
tories, a striking instance of the direct and personal responsibilities of the officials 
of the normal village communities, which quaintly illustrates the practical 
working of this testing process. A son of a village sondr, in the uncertainty of 
human life, succeeded to his father’s office before he had had time to acquire the 
full knowledge of his ancestral craft, and in his new capacity was rash enough to 
put his punched attestation of genuineness upon some 360 rupees that were sub- 
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22۸50۸۶۲ Corns. 


The subjoined skeleton list of the coins of the Bahmani dynasty 
has been mainly derived from the collection of Gen. A. Cunningham, 
which has lately passed into the possession of Col. Guthrie. Readily 
available additions have been made from other sources; but the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inserted as a serial 
nucleus, to be filled in hereafter by local collectors. I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of exonerating Gen. Cunningham from 
any of the errors which may be discovered in my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscure legends of the coins of this or of the other pro- 
vincial dynasties now restored from the original pieces. 

The contents of these cabinets were delivered in due numismatic 
order, but the interpretation of the legends did not, even if time 
had permitted, constitute an obligational part of the transfer to the 
new owner. 


5. Munanman Sudu. Silver. a,x. 794, 795 (Sir W. Elliot, 797). 
(Engraved above.) 


8. Fintz Sudu (AusanABAp). Silver. a.n. 804, 807, 810, 813, 814, 817, 
818, 819, 822, 823. Marsden, pl. 38, fig. pccLxvi1l. 


سلطان العھد والزمان الوائق بحائید الرحمنں اہو Obverse— saa)‏ 
تاے الدنیا nl‏ فیروز شاہ السلطان ۰0-۸۰۳ ا 


Copper. مھیمنی سمووظ  فیروز شا: بہیے۔ے-دہ”ہ‎ oye ر‎ rl 
10. ’ALA-up-pin Aumap SuAu. Silver. a.u. 845 (Sir W. Elliot, 856). 
(Engraved above.) 
Copper. a.H. 825, 828, 834. 
Copper. a.H. 842, 843, 844, 345, 846, 854. Large coins. 


المعتصم باللے المنان سمی خلیل الرحم اہو المظغ Obverse—‏ 
علاالد نیا والدیں احمد شاہ بن احمد شاہ السلطان Reverse—NEP‏ 


mitted to him for examination by members of his own special community. As 
these pieces proved, one and all, to be forgeries, the ordinary homely rule required 
him to replace every rupee he had so incautiously put his hand to :—it is needless 
to say that he was hopelessly ruined. See also Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 27. 
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Small coins have Obverses varying from الللے الغے‎ de المتوکل‎ to 


الوائق ables‏ الملٹ 
HumAy6n Sufu pin Anmap Sudu. Silver. a.n. 863. British Museum.‏ .11 
المتوکل علی الله القتوی الغنی ابو المغازيی Obvorse—‏ 


علاالدنیا و الدینں ھمایوں شاہ oy‏ احمد شاہ بن احمد شاہ-:×:ءھ 
الولٰی البھمنی ۸٦٦‏ 


13, Munammap Suu Bin H6mAyGN Suin (Suams-up-p{n). 
Silver. .اھ‎ 880. (Sir W. Elliot.) 


14. Maumup. Copper. (No dates.) 


II. Kives or MAtwan ann Minpt.2 
NO. A.H. A.D. 


1 804 1401 Dilawar Khén, Ghort خان غوريی‎ pole 
808 1405 Hishang(Founds’ Méndd).? سلطان ھوشنکث غوری‎ 
838 1484 Muhammad (sys بن سلطان ھوشنٹ‎ sl wae 
839 1485 Mahmid hil: (defeated by Buhlél 00 
a سلطان *“حموں‎ 
5 887 1482 Ghids-ud-din سلطان ارگ‎ wy الدیں‎ whe 
محموں خٰجي‎ 
6 906 1500 Nésir-nd-din Kyi الدیں‎ OLE بن‎ pall pol 
7 916 1510 Mahmud 11. (Muzaffar Shah Gujarati aids him 


in 923 A.H.). ono) ٭>حمود بنں ناصر‎ 
(4.H. 937, Mélwah annexed by Bahadur Gujarati). 


so wb 


حظم 


The Muslim state of Mélwah was at its zenith under Muhammad 
Khiljf. At this period its boundaries embraced the cities of Chandéri, 
Islamabad, Hishangébid, and Kirlah (the capital of Gondwarra) ; 
extending on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to the 

1 Ferishtah, Persian text, ii. p. 360; Briggs’s translation, iv. p. 167; Ain-i 
Akbari, ii. 58-63; Malcolm’s Central India (1835), i. 28; Scott’s Deckan, etc. 

2 Lat. 22° 20’, long. 75° 27’. 
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frontier of Gujarat, and on the east to Bundelkhand; while north- 
wards the limits were marked by Méwar and Harauti, with occa- 
sional tribute from Chitor.' 


Husém-ud-din Hishang Ghort. 
No. 305. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Col. Tod’s 
collection, Royal Asiatic Society. aa. &24. 





الاعظم حسام | هوشسکشاہ 
الد ننا ۵ اك ,, ال٭سعلظان: 
Are‏ 


’Ala-ud-din Mahmid, ۰ھ‎ 
No. 306. Gold. AH. ۰ 





عظم اہو المظفر sls‏ الغلیے ols‏ الله 
علا LS!‏ طہماةہےه 


Av* 
1 Malcolm's Central India, i. p. 34. 
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Mitwan Corns. 


This list has also been compiled from the contents of Col. Guthric’s 
cabinet, comprising the careful selections of Gen. Cunningham, 
obtained through many years of diligent research. 


2. Husdm-vup-pin Hésuane Guéni. Silver. (Coin engraved above.) 
Copper. دارالملژٹ‎ Reverse— ھوشنکشاہ السطان‎ 
۰ e ? ای‎ ۳ ۰ od ہسے'‎ ٠ ٠۰٠ a 
3. Copper. (?) ہو7 ذرب قلعه بتنں اوجیں‎ ٠٥۸۱۹ esl us? 
4. Maumép. a. Gold. a.n. 870. (Coin engraved above.) 


b. Gold. Square. 


e. Silver and Copper. Square. Weight, 168 grs. a.H: 825, 826. 
۸۲۲ السلطان العلیم الکریم علاالدنیا و الدینں‎ 


Reverse—Square area. a als da ابو المظفر‎ 


d. Copper coins of the same device. A.H. 848, 854, 856, 857. 


Smaller type. a.H. 850.‏ ے 
.867 ,851 ,848 ,847 ,845 کدھ Copper.‏ گر 
الٰخلیفہ امیر المومنیں خلد الله خلافتہ ۸۴۷ 
اہو المظئر “عموں شاہ ext‏ ضرب ہحضرت شادیآ باد 
(Dehli type.)‏ .845,854 .ھ۸ g. Silver and Copper. Small coins,‏ 
السلطان المظفر علاالدنیا ally‏ ۸۴۰-ہجمزہ 
ابو المظفر sls Opas?‏ خلمے ضرب Reverse (2) ciew?‏ 
h. Silver and Copper. Small coins. (Debli obverses as above.)‏ 
*مموں شاہ Contre— oh‏ 
>محضرت--ھاوجہ ا( 


#. Small coin. . .7ھ ۸۵ ہ۸نةۂفط5ة‎ 


Reverse 
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6. Gufis Suku. Gold. Weight, 168 gre. a.n. 887. 
Obverse— aallal| خلیفہ الزمان فے‎ age السلطان بن السلطان ولے‎ 
Revere LS aN Nag ضریت‎ AEN ابو الف غیاث شاہ السلطانے‎ 
AAV شادیاباد‎ 
Margin ٭٭ے‎ o> sly dye deal! ابو‎ 
Gold. Square. Weight, 169 grs. a.x, 883, 884 (British Museum, 885, 888). 
شاہ‎ ole ell الملکجے ابو‎ CAL tit 
۸۰ہ‎ ele بی محموں شاہ اْلٰجے السلطانی خلد‎ 


With a full design of the Swasttka in the field. 


Silver. Square. Weight, 84 grs. .کتھ‎ 890 (reversed *4,, sic), 895, 899. 
British Museum. 


Copper. a.H. 883, 887, 894, 896, 903, 904, 905. 


Copper. Small coins. a.H. 883. 


6. Ndsmm SHAu. Silver. Square. a.x. 907. 


الواٹں بالصمد ٭ ٭ ابو المظفر poli‏ شاہ 
بی ole‏ شاہ oot‏ السلطان خلد مملکنہ 


Copper. ۶1ھ‎ 907, 914. 


7. Maum6p SuAu (’Aus-vp-pin). Silver. 
ابو المظفر*حمود شاہ‎ ond! الواٹن ہالملٹ‎ 
۹۱۹ مملکتہ‎ ols السلطان‎ oH ale بن ناصر‎ 
Copper. a.H. 917, 918. 


Copper. a.H. 914, 
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NO. 


10 


A.H. 


778 


793 


814 


846 


855 


863 


863 


917 


932 
932 
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ITI. Toe Mvuwamrapan Krves or Gosarit.! 


A.D. 


1376 


1390 


1411 


1442 


1451 


1458 


1511 


1525 


Farkat ul Mulk, appointed Viceroy by Firaz 
فر حت الملٹ*‎ 

Zafar Khan supersedes him by order of Muhammad 

bin Firdz, and eventually assumes independence 

under the title of Musaffar Shah. شا‎ pe 

Ahmad Shéh (grandson of Muzaffar Shah) builds 
Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar. احمد شء:‎ 

Muhammad Shéh, son of Ahmad Shéh. 33 ٭حمد‎ 
al 

Kutb Shah (conflicts with Humbho, Rana of 

قطب الدیں wast oy‏ شاہ غازيی Méwér).‏ 

Daud Shah, son of Ahmad Shah. داوں شاہ ںی‎ 

sls احمد‎ 
Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad, . ۰ 

dene‏ شاہ بیکرہ 

Muzaffar Shah II. (wars with Rana Sanga). 
BLS مہظفر شاہ بن *٭حمود‎ 

سکندر شاہ oy‏ مظفر شاہ Sikandar Shah.‏ 

Mahmud Shah II. bin Muzaffar Shah. gas 
sla شاہ ہی مظفر‎ 

بھادر شاہ بن مظفر شاہ 


Bahadur Shah.° 


1 Ferishtah, Bombay Persian text, ii. pp. 350, 440; Briggs, i. p. 456; iv. p. 
2, et seqg.; Bad&oni, ili. 139; Afn-i Akbari, ii. p. 92; Bird’s History of Gujar&t. 
p. 174; Elphinstone, p. 761; Prinsep, U Useful Tables, ii. p. 3165. 


ants ae)?‏ شدن دامغانے اقطاع گجرت بسوالہ مل مفرح سلطانے 


گردانید و فرحعمت ES‏ خطاب کرں 


—Tarfkh-i Mubfrak Shahi MS. 2ھ ھ‎ 778. 


لبر شھید البعر: 


ly 


“King of the land, martyr of the sea.” Killed at‏ سلطا 


Did, in 943 a.u., by the Portuguese.—Faria e Souza. 
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NO. A.H. A.D. 


12 948 1536 Muhammad Shah 7۸۳۸+. شاء فاروتی‎ dae 
13 944 1537 Mahmid Shah IIT. لطیف خان‎ y sls ٭>حمود‎ 


Ly‏ مظفر شاہ 


14 961 1553 Ahmad Shah. 
15 969 1561 Muzaffar Shah 111. (2abid). 
Subdivision of the kingdom, and final annexation to Akbar’s 


dominions in a.H. 980.! 


Elphinstone gives the following outline of the possessions of this 
dynasty :—‘‘ When Gujarat separated from Dehli, the new king 
had but a narrow territory on the plain. On the N.W. were the 
independent rajas of Jhalor and Sirdhi, from whom he occasionally 
levied contributions. The raja of [dar, another Rajpit prince, was 
in possession of the western part of the hills. . . . The rest of the 
hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and 
Kalis, among whom some Rajput princes had founded petty states 
(Déngarpur, Bhanswarah, etc.). The peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindi tribes, who had mostly come from Cach and 
Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were pro- 
bably tributary, but by no means obedient. . . . The real posses- 
sions of the kings of Gujarat, therefore, only included the plain 
between the hills and the sea; and even of that the eastern part 


1 “The whole collection from the government lands and those assigned in Jagir 
(in A.D. 1571) was 5,84,00,50,000, or 5 arabs, 84 krors, and 60 thousand Gujar&t 
tankchas; . . there were in those days 100 ¢ankchas to a rupee, and the same is 
now (A.D. 1756) reckoned at 40 ddms, so that the whole amount would at the 
present time be equal to 5 ۰۱۳۰۰ 47 laks of rupees (5,84,00,000. Editor’s note). 
A sum also of 25 laks of Huns, and 1 kror of Ibrahimis, that were two parts 
greater, being altogether equal to 5 krors 62 laks of rupees, was collected 
annually from the kings of the Dakhan, etc.’’—Bird’s Gujar&t, p. 109. 

The silver currencies of the Mahmidi and Muzaffari of Gujarat and M4lwah 
are noticed in the Ain-i Akbari, and their intrinsic values specified with reference 
to other coinages.—See Gladwin, i. p. 17; Blochmann, i. p. 23. 
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belonged to the réja of Ch4émpfnfr. On the other hand, the Gujarat 
territory stretched along the sea to the S.E., so as to include the 
city of Surat and some of the country beyond it.” 


Ahmad Shéh. 
No. 807. Silver. Weight, 172 grs. an. 823. Col. Guthrie. 





السلطان الاعظم 
ناصر الدنیا و الدینں 





اہر اتنس 


Mahmid bin Latif. 
No. 308. Gold. Weight, 183 grs. a.H. 969. Col. Guthrie. 





pile!‏ بالله tall‏ ہحصمود شاہ 
ابو الف as‏ بی لطیف شاہ 
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Gusarit CoLns. 
3. NAsin-up-pin Aumap. Silver. 
@. A.H. 828. (Engraved above.) 


b. Variety similar to a, but with square area on the reverse. Weight, 175 grs. 
Copper. Small coins, a.u, 843. 


a e ۰ 
السلطاىی ٭‎ sls ناصرالدنیا والدیں احمد‎ 
b. Variety, in two sizes. Square area reverse. A.H. 830, 831, 837, 840, 843, 
845, 846. 


4. Gufds-up-pin Munammap. a. Small coins. Copper. صھ‎ 849, 850. 
شاء السلطان‎ dent onl, الدنیا‎ ole 
۸. Square coins. a.u. 856? Similar legends, with the prefix of 


on the other.‏ ابو الٰے اد on one face and‏ السلطان الاعظم 


7. Maumtp, Silver. a.u, 891, 903, 911. 
Silver and Copper. a.x. 870. 
Copper. a.H. 869, 900, 909, 917. 


8. Muzarrar SHAn. Gold. E.I. collection. a.H. 929. Silver. 
Copper. A.H. 922, 928, 924, 928. 


10. Maumtyp II. Silver. 


11. Banapur (Kurs-up-pin). Silver. 
Copper. a.H. 937, 988, 940. 


1۴۶ اضق‎ wh الس‎ y bool Cbs 
ابو المظفر بھادر شاہ السلطان‎ 


13. Maumép Bin Latre III. (Kurs up-pfn). 
Gold. a.H. 946, 947, 950, (960, engraved above). 
Silver. Struck at Muhammad4béd. a.u. 961. 
Copper. ھجم‎ 946, 947, 949. 


14. Aumap SuAu (Kors-vup-pDin). 
Silver. a.H. 968. Copper. a.H. 961. 


16. Muzarran Suan Bin MaumGp. Gold. Weight, 185 grs. a.n. 977. 
Silver. a.H. 969, 979. Copper. A.H. 969, 971, 978, 


الموبد بتاید الرحمن النصر الدنیا و الدین 
ظلفر شاہ pee oy‏ شاہ السلطان ۷۷ 


28 
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Another contemporary dynasty, whose history is closely 
interwoven with the annals of Dehli, Mélwah, and Gujarat, 
claims a passing notice, both for the heroism of its leaders, 
the interest attaching to the recovery of power by the 
Hindis, and the re-establishment of a kingdom which might 
possibly have progressed into a more permanent form had its 
adversaries been confined to the detached and weakened 
Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 
destined to fall, with the surrounding states of hostile creed, 
before the assaults of the alien Mughals, whom Babar led 
into India. 

Khumbo’s victory over the combined Muhammadan forces 
of Malwah and Gujarat is commemorated by the costly “pillar 
of victory,” at Chitor, an engraving of which faces this page.! 
And Sanga’s valour and success are alike proclaimed by his 
Hindi title of the “ Kalas (or pinnacle) of Méwar’s glory,” ? 
and as frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own memoirs. 


Kuvumso’s Monumenta, “Jaya STAMBHA.’”’ 


The only thing in India to compare with this pillar of victory, erected by Réna 
Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of Malwa and Gujarat, ts the Kutb Minar 
at Dehli. Thes column 1s 122 feet tn height, the breadth of each face at the base is 35 feet. 
It has nine distenct stortes. Around the chamber on the ninth story had been arranged on 
black marble tablets the whole genealogy of the Ranas of Chitor. Only one slab remains, 
the inscription on which records that ‘in Samvat, 1515, the temple of Brimha was founded, 
and this year ... this Khfrut Stambha was finished.’”—Tod, vi. 761. The subjoined 
engraving ts taken from Fergusson’s History of Architecture, it. p. 685. 


1 Another memorial of this success was preserved in the family, and finally passed 
into the possession of Babar, who tells us that “when Rana Sanga defeated Sultan 
Mahmad and made him prisoner, the Sultan had on a splendid crown cap (Zdji 
kuldh) and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
set Sultan Mahmidd at liberty, returned them. They were now with Bikramajit. 
His elder brother, Ratansi, who had succeeded to his father as Rana, and who was 
now in possession of Chitor, had sent to desire his younger brother to give them 
up to him, which he refused todo. By the persons who now come to wait upon 
me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle.” —Erskine’s Memoirs of Babar, 
0ہ‎ 886 ry 

2 Tod’s Réjasthan, i. p. 299. 





پ٦ i‏ 
'۸1ا''ا) ۷ an‏ 
الات ا : 


کی سی تنا 
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یذ 
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or Vierory at Cufror.‏ ددہ 
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Tae Geniét Kryes or MEwar. 
SANMVAT. A.D. 


1381 1275  Chitor captured by ’Ala-ud-din. 

1357 1801 Accession of Hamir. He recovers Chitor. 

1421 1865 Khaitsi. 

1439 1373 Lakha Rana. 

1454 1898 Mokulji. 

1475 1419 Kumbho. (Defeats the armies of Gujarat and 
Malwah, and captures Mahmud Khilj{ in 
a.D. 1440.) 

1525 1469 Ooda. 

1530 1474 Raimal. 

1565 1509 Sanga.' (Finally defeated by Babar, at Kanwa, 
in 1527 a.D.) 


Coins of Rana Kumbho and of his grandson, Sanga, were 
engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835.? 
No. 309. Copper. Square. Fig. 26. Prinsep. 

Obverse—@ayq Kambhaka, with the symbol 5۰ dotted margin out- 


side the square area. 


Reverse—Jafay Eklinga (the celebrated temple near Oodipdr).* 


1 Singram Sing, “the lion of war.’’—Tod, 1. p. 292. 

2 Jour. As. Soc, Bengal, pl. iv. figs. 24, 25, 26. See also Prinsep’s Essays, 
vol, i. p. 298, pl. xxiv. Prinsep was able to decipher only two letters of the name 
of Kumbho @e{. The full reading has been communicated to me by General 
Cunningham, who is in possession of better specimens of the coins in question. 

8 «The strange gods of the Jumna and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of 
the zeal of the Gehlotes from their patron divinity Eklinga, whose diw4n (Ekling 
ka diwdn) or vicegerent isthe Rana. The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of 
the narrow defiles leading to the capital (six miles north of Oodiptir) is an immense 
structure, though more sumptuous than elegant. It is built entirely of white 
marble, most elaborately carved and embellished. . . . The brazen bull, placed 
under his own dome, facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is nearly of the natural 
size, in a recumbent posture. It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly polished, 
and without flaw, except where the hammer of the Tatar had opened a passage in 
the hollow of the flank in search of treasure.” —Tod, i. pp. 222, 516. 
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The jealousy displayed by Mahmid Khilji at Rana Kum- 
bho’s presuming to coin money is amusingly recorded by 
Ferishtah. 
جیتور‎ ww, b> 9-0 Cas ایام سلطان ٭حموںد‎ yl ye o>» 
از طریق مدار او مواسا پیش آمدہ پارڈ زرو نقرہ‎ eas رانا‎ aos 
ech ہسکوٹ پیشکش فرستاںد و چون آن سکد رانا کویٹھا داشت‎ 


ازدیاد até‏ محعمودي کردیدہ پیشکش را پس فرستاد 
—Ferishtab, text, ii. p. 495; Briggs, iv. p. 221.‏ 


Sanaa. 
No. 310. Copper. Samvat, 1580; a.p. 1523. Figs. 24,25. Prinsep. 


Obverse—Ht TY CAACAE FT ۹۱۳۷ Sri Sangrama Sinha. Sam. 1580. 


Reverse—Trisul and Swastika emblems. 


THIRTY-SECOND Kine (A.H. 855'-894; a.p. 1450-1488). 


The vigorous rule of the Afghan Buhlol Lddi offers a strong 
contrast to the inane weakness of the sway of the two mis- 
called Syuds who preceded him. His lengthened supremacy 
of thirty-eight years, however, affords but little of variety 
to dilate upon. The principal characteristics of his domina- 
tion being defined in the energetic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost determination on both sides, with the kings of Jaun- 


1 Bublél’s actual accession is fixed, in the History of the Afghans, edited by 
Dorn, at 17th Rabi’ul awwal, 855 a.u. Vide page 46, edit. Oriental Translation 
Fund. Nizim-ud-din and Bad&oni concur. 
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pur: for a long time neither one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very decided advantage, such as 
might have been expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side. The balance of success generally ter- 
minated in favour of the monarch of Dehli; and at length, 
in the year 893 a.u., after a twenty-six years’ war, he 
finally re-annexed the kingdom of Jaunpur to his own 
empire. It is recorded of this Sultan, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs in general, he was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremonies, remarking “that it was enough for him that 
the world knew he was king, without his making a vain 
parade of royalty.” 


No. 311 (pl. v. fig. 162). Silver (impure). Average weight, 4 
grs. Common. a.H. 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882, 
887, 888, 889, 890, 892, 893, 895. 


المتوکل wis Use‏ 
اس نل ہے سی 
3h‏ هتللشِطشان خلدت خلافتے 


x بے‎ ff 


No. 312. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 


بہلول شا سلطان آحضرت Obverse—_ jd‏ 
PT Ae)‏ امیر المومنیں خلدت Reverse— tes‏ 


No. 313. Copper. Average weight, 71 grs. a.H. 855, 863, 865, 
866, 867, 868, 869, 878, 875, 877, 878, 879, 887, 888. 


Obverso— Males slo بھلول‎ 
Roverse— Joo دارالملژٹ‎ 
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No. 314. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. .ھ۸‎ 886, 889, 893, 894. 
Olverse—Legend similar to No. 318. 
Roverse—AA{ ث٭ ٭‎ silo 


No. 315. Copper. Average weight, 140 grs. a.u. 77, 878, 
879, 892. 


بھلو ل Centre—sls‏ 


Obverse 
Margin— لسلطان‎ \ 


نایب امیر المومنیں Reverse—AVV‏ 


I subjoin the results of some assays of coins of Buhldl 
Loédi and his son Sikandar, conducted under the native 
process :— 

1. aw. 858. Wt. 188 grs. Result—Silver, 0 .ہج‎ (No. 311.) 


2. aH. 859. Wt. 143 grs. Result—Silver, 15°3 grs. (No. 311.) 
3. A.H. 882. Wt. 145 grs. Result—Silver, 14 grs. (No. 311.) 
4. a.H. 893. Wt. 141 grs. Result—Silver, 6:7 grs. (No. 311.) 
Sikandar bin Buhlol. 
5. a.H. 904. Wt. 186 grs. Result—Silver, 7 grs. (No. 316.) 
6. a.H. 910. Wt. 134 grs. م‎ Assayed together, total ١ (No. 316.) 
7. aH. 918. Wt. 139 grs. ا‎ result, a mere trace > (No. 316.) 
8. a.H. 919. Wt. 189 grs. ( of silver. (No. 316.) 
9. aH. ? Wt. 187 grs. Result—Silver, 5 grs. (No. 316.) 


NOTE ON THE COINS OF BUHLOL LODI. 


Amid the chance references to the cost of articles of every- 
day consumption and other current prices to be found in the 
works of Indian authors, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Buhlél Lodi, we meet with frequent repetition of 
the term Buhléi, as applied to a recognized and quasi- 
standard coin of the period.! Abil Fazl, the comprehensive 


1 “Tn Ibrahim bin Sikandar’s time, corn, clothes, and every kind of merchan- 
dize, were cheaper than they had ever been known to be in any other reign, 
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recapitulator of the various independent currencies assimil- 
ated or adapted by his patron, Akbar, had already suffi- 
ciently declared its intrinsic value as ,!;th part of a rupee, 
and its weight as 1 tolah, 8 mashas, and 7 ratis, though there 
were conflicting opinions as to the exact sum represented 
by the figures in question. In addition to these identifica- 
tions, the Buh/éli was stated to have succeeded to the previous 
functions of the paisa, and to have constituted the connecting 
link between that coin and the ddm, in which the entire 


except, perhaps, in the time of Sultan ’Al4-ud-din 7۸۶۷ھ‎ ... In the time of 
Sikandar, also, the markets were very cheap, but still not so much so as in the 
time of Ibrahim. Ten maunds of corn could be purchased for one 7۸۸۸/١ ; five 
sirs of clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could be purchased for the same 
coin. If one (man) offered four maunds (of corn) for the BuAléit, another would 
offer five, and some even more than that, until at last . . . ten maunds would sell 
for a Buhisli. Gold and silver were only procurable with the greatest difficulty. 
A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 100 ¢ankas he 
might be considered to be possessed of great wealth. If a traveller wished to 
proceed from Dehli to Agra, one Buh/éli would suffice for the expenses of himself, 
his horse, and four attendants.” —Elliot’s Index, pp. 273, 292, quoting the “ Zubdat 
ul Tawfrikh” of Nir ul Hakk. The work is an expansion and amplification of 
his father’s Téarikh Hakki, which was composed in a.u. 1005 (a.p. 1596-7). 
Abd ul Hakk states that after completing his selections from Zia Barni, he was 
indebted to the Tfrikh-i Bahadur Shahi, of Sam Sultan Bah&dur Gujrati, for his 
information down to the close of the reign of Buhl6él Lédi, and thereafter his 
knowledge was derived from verbal and personal investigations. 


po!‏ مسین نقدیست وزن SGU ey‏ یٹ dd‏ وھشت 
ماشہ وھفت سرےخ باشد — چھلم بخش ded gy‏ - ُخست VT‏ پیسۂ 
گفتے و dhe‏ نیز خواندیے امروز بدان نام اشتھار دارد - یٹ سو 


ضرب فان جائی و دیگر ile‏ سال وم 

—Ain Akbari, Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin’s translation, i. p. 35; Bloch- 

mann’s ditto, p. 31. The passage in question goes on to explain, that in Akbar's 

time the term jital had been so far modified in its meaning and application as to 

have come to be used as a definition for an imaginary division, “in account,” of 
, of a ddm, 
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revenues of the State were assessed under the Great Mughal. 
These definitions, however apparently complete, left several 
practical points undetermined ; it was not expressly stated 
whether the Buhléli was composed of copper, or of the mixed 
compromise of metals, so exaggeratedly favoured in the con- 
temporary mint system: the preferable inference certainly 
pointed to the former conclusion, but, on the other hand, 
there was no such copper piece of Buhlél Lddi to be found, 
in the whole range of modern collections, as would at all 
assimilate with the heavy mass of that metal rising up to, 
if not over, 323°5625 grains, which clearly constituted the 
authorized coined dam of Shir Shah and his imitator, Akbar. 

Moreover, the subject was encumbered with an altered 
scale of proportions, both in the official increase of the 
weight of the silver coins under Shir Shéh, and the sub- 
sidiary question of the simultaneous advance of the copper 
standard, or a possible re-adjustment of conflicting ratios 
dependent upon progressive changes in the values of the 
two metals. Shir Shah’s rupee, with which he replaced the 
old tankah, avowedly involved an advance of 3 grains upon 
the old standard of 175 grains; and I shall be in a position 
to show in detail from his own coins the relative increments, 
which, however, form only a secondary portion of the pre- 
sent argument. 

But what the new numismatic data, aided by stray waifs 
from written history and tradition enable us now to assert is, 
that the paisa, wherever it obtained its more modern name, 
was simply, to all intents and purposes, the mere successor 
of the double kdrsha of remote antiquity, one of the primitive 
measures of copper adverted to in the “ Laws of Manu,’”?! 


1 Kérsha 51 s.; Tamil, Kdsu, “cash; Toda, Kas; Chinese, “Cash ;” 
the Kahdpana of Ceylon (Mahawanso), and the Western Cave Inscriptions. 
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and whose exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest scheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT.! 

To all appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to be represented by two single 
karsha pieces. Of this latter coin of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of Ramadatta? to the coarse mintages of the early Pathans,? 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till Buhldél Lodi assimi- 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept- 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under Babar, 


The Mitakshar& (ctrea a.p. 1049) defines the Kdrshika as “measured by a 
Kdrsha (Karshenonmita),’ and the copper Kdrsha itself is described as Tdm- 
rasya Vikdra, or “ copper transformed,” 2.e. worked up from its crude metallic 
state into some generally recognized form.—Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 404; 
۱ Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 53; G. Buhler, Bombay Bianch Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 
October, 1868; Cowell, in Elphinstone, p. 89; Burnouf, Intro. a l’Hist. Bud. 
pp. 236, 258; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 119, ete.: Bombay Jour. 
As. Soc. (1853) (1854) p.1.; Inscriptions, pp. 3, 9, (1862) p. 1, and (1863) p. 1, 
et seg. See also Y&jnavalkya, § 363; Amara Kosha, ii. pp. 9, 86. 


1 Ancrent EayrTran WEIGHTS. 


Circa 1400 grains=MeN, or VTeN (Maneh °). 
Circa 700 grains=5 KeT. 
Circa 280 grains=(2 KeT). 
Circa 140 grains=KeT. 
Circa 70 grains = (4 KeT). 
The copper coins of the Ptolemies follow this standard; their gold and silver 
standards adhere to the Aeginetan weight.—R. 8. Poole, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. p. 1732. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 216, pl. xx. figs. 47, 48. 

3 Balban’s copper coin, No, 114, seems to have been a half kdrsha. So also 
the piece of Jalél-ud-din FirGiz, No. 123, and others in succession. 


HO م6‎ > 
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where copper was struck as an inferior metal, and left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, follow- 
ing the custom of the west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of the “ Institutes of the Emperor Akbar”’ 
gives a second or alternative definition of the value and in- 
trinsic contents of the assimilated paisa, Buhl6li, or dam, as 
equal to five tanks. Whatever doubt might once have existed 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest by the coins themselves; the ¢ank, in short, is merely 
the old dharana of 32 ratis (or 56 grains)! which, even at 
the remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the sceds of the earth, from 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtained—had 
already acquired the optional name of purdna, “ old.” 

The two systems are fully represented in the current 
coinage of the Pathans, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for the settlement of broken change. The 40 
double kdrshas, or 80 current single kdrshas, or 160 halj- 
karshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks, either of 
which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tankah. 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 
totals ran 280 grains x40=11200 grains, and 56x 200= 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importance in the present 


1 See p. 221 anté, Babar’s Table of Weights, 32 ratis=1 tang. 

2 Sir H. Elliot has preserved a curious record of the practical working of the 
intricate sub-divisional exchanges of the lower coinage under the head of “ Damrz 
دمريی‎ zag. In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gop4lptr, of Rohtak, there are 150 damris, each damri 
being equivalent to twenty-five kachcha bighas. But damri is commonly known 
مد‎ & nominal coin, equal to 34 or 34 ddéms; or between two and three gandas—so 
that a damri varies from 8 to 12 cowris, according to the good-will and pleasure 
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and whose exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest scheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT.! 


To all appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to be represented by two single 
karsha pieces. Of this latter coin of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of Ramadatta? to the coarse mintages of the early Pathans, 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till Buhlol Lodi assimi- 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept- 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under Babar, 


The Mitakshar& (cirea a.p. 1049) defines the Kdrshika as “measured by a 
Kadrsha (Karshenonmita),” and the copper Kdrsha itself is described as Tdém- 
rasya Vikdra, or “copper transformed,” ¢.e. worked up from its crude metallic 
state into some generally recognized form.—Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 404; 
' Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 58; G. Bihler, Bombay Branch Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 
October, 1868; Cowell, in Elphinstone, p. 89; Burnouf, Intro. a (2188. Bud. 
pp. 236, 258; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 119, etc.: Bombay Jour. 
As. Soc. (1853) (1854) p.1.; Inscriptions, pp. 3, 9, (1862) p. 1, and (1863) p. 1, 
et seq. See also Yéjnavalkya, § 363; Amara Kosha, ii. pp. 9, 86. 


1 Ancrent Eoyptian WEIGHTS. 

Circa 1400 grains=MeN, or VTeN (Maneh?). 
Circa 700 grains=5 KeT. 
Circa $280 grains=(2 KeT). 
ج0‎ 140 grains=KeT. 
Circa 70 grains =(% KeT). 
The copper coins of the Ptolemies follow this standard; their gold and silver 
standards adhere to the Aeginetan weight.—R. 85. Poole, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. p. 1732. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 216, pl. xx. figs. 47, 48. 

also‏ وم8 Balban’s copper coin, No, 114, seems to have been a half kdrehe.‏ ؟ 
۰ء the piece of Jal4l-ud-din Firaz, No. 123, and others in‏ 
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where copper was struck as an inferior metal, and left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, follow- 
ing the custom of the west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of the “Institutes of the Emperor Akbar” 
gives a second or alternative definition of the value and in- 
trinsic contents of the assimilated paisa, Buhisli, or dam, as 
equal to five tanks. Whatever doubt might once have existed 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest by the coins themselves; the fank, in short, is merely 
the old dharana of 32 ratis (or 56 grainsy! which, even at 
the remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of the earth, from 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtained—had 
already acquired the optional name of purdna, “ old.” 

The two systems are fully represented in the current 
coinage of the Pathdns, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for the settlement of broken change. The 40 
double kdrshas, or 80 current single karshas, or 160 رام‎ 
karshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks, either of 
which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tankah.* 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 
totals ran 280 grains x40=11200 grains, and 56x200= 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importance in the present 


1 See p. 221 ante, Babar’s Table of Weights, 32 ratis=1 tang. 

2 Sir H. Elliot has preserved a curious record of the practical working of the 
intricate sub-divisional exchanges of the lower coinage under the head of “ Damp 
.٭٭چ دسريی‎ In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village, Thus in Gopalpir, of Rohtak, there are 150 damris, each damri 
being equivalent to twenty-five kachcha bighas. But damri is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, equal to ج3‎ or 3} ddms; or between two and three gandas—so 
that a damri varies from 8 to 12 cowris, according to the good-will and pleasure 
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instance, as they establish conclusively what was heretofore 
somewhat of a matter of conjecture, that the ratio of copper 
to silver was 64:1 (11200+175=64). 


of unscrupulous Banyas. It may be useful to subjoin from the ‘Diwan Pasand’ 
a table showing the value of damrts and dims :— 


UWE Cocnccesseocsese feeerece Coveres VG UNS.‏ ل3 
6وی چی - OR‏ ہیی 270 02099+ 
OF 55‏ وو وا او او و توویری او Dy‏ 

A چم و 00ہو نیرکوی سو‎ ~ le 
5۰+ ہو 16 تعاضر و اہو وف‎ 

FB‏ .مہ یرم 188 پوھھووویی ویو یروف ہو-8 
جو للا روا مو سو ay.‏ ۲۴ 

vserne 1 J‏ و 985 010) مس ےا ہج 
oe.‏ ا یا موہ ہو 93 

13 بے ہم ۴ا81 اہو کفو یی وہ 0ظ 
و 341 . وی وش سو رصم ری AL:‏ 

1287 یس رو 7 867میا یڑ یی و‎ Te 
138: ہی -0ا6اصیج وو یییتنجو رب ہی وہ‎ 

ees . 18‏ تو گا سس اھ سس مس وی کا 
وو 47 920 اسر وک ہف وو TD”‏ 

ke =‏ سے و DO.‏ کوتہ وچ ھھیوا ری وو 230 


The table is given with some slight variations in the ‘Zubdatu’l Kaw4nin,’ but 
in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness.” Sir H. 
Elliot, at the same time, is careful to warn us that the popular ddms quoted in 
this table have nothing in common with the ddm of Akbar’s revenue accounts 
(ii, p. 81). 

1 “The tale of shells compared to weight of silver may be taken on the autho- 
rity of the Lilavati:—20 kapardakas (shells or cowries) - 1 kdkini ; 4 hakini= 
1 pana, karshdpana, or kdrshtka ; 16 pana (=1 purdna of shells) - 1 dbherma (of 
silver); 16 bhermas=1 nishka (of silver). It may be inferred that one shell is 
valued at 1 raktika of copper; 1 pana of shells at 1 pana of copper; and 64 panas 
at one /dlaka of silver, which is equal in weight to 1 pana of copper. And it 
seems remarkable that the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at this time [1798] as it was in the days of Bhdskara.” 

The comparative value of silver and copper was the same in the reign of Akbar. 
For the ddm, weighing 5 tdnks, or 20 mdshas of copper, was valued at the 1-40th 
of the Jal&li rupee, weighing 124 mdshas of pure silver; whence we have again 
the proportion of 64: 1.—H. T. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, v. p. 92. 

(Colebrooke was in error in regard to the relative value of silver and copper 
obtaining in Akbar’s time, as will be shown hereafter. ] 
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Turrty-Toirp Kine (4.H. 894-923; a.p. 1488-1517). 


Some time before his decease, Buhl6l had nominated as his 
successor his son Nizam, who, not altogether without op- 
position, ascended the inperial masnad under the title of 
Sikandar Shah. In the division of his dominions in 
883 a.H., the Sult4n had assigned the kingdom of Jaunpir 
to his son Barbak. On attaining supreme power, Sikandar 
demanded the nominal allegiance of his brother in the still 
cherished recitation of his own name in the public prayers 
of the country over which Barbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it was deemed necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In the action which ensued, Barbak was 
worsted, but was subsequently forgiven, and reinstated in 
his government. During the succeeding years the Sultén 
was occupied in the subjection of Sultén Sharf, which was 
completed by the capture of his stronghold of Bidna, and in 
the suppression of two somewhat formidable insurrections 
in Jaunpur and Oude. In 897 a.u., Sikandar extended his 
conquests over the whole of Bihar, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of the regal line of the Sharkis, who was forced to 
take refuge with ’Ald-ud-din, king of Bengal. With this 
monarch the ruler of Dehli arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing, involving a mutual recognition of voundaries and 
other rights. In 909 a.H., the Sultan, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super- 
sede Dehli as the metropolis of Hindist4n. Sikandar’s reign 
was disgraced by an unusual display of bigotry, evidenced 
principally in a persevering destruction of Hindi temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Muslim mosques. 
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No. 316 (pl. v. fig. 167). Copper. Average weight, 139 gre. 
a.H. 894, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901, 902, 908, 904, 905, 906 
907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 918, 914, 915, 916, 917, 918, 


.920 ,919 
ا متوکل de‏ الرحمن في wt‏ 
sls Slew‏ سلطان خسلدت eis‏ 


۹۱ cee Wa pes? 


7 


No. 817. Copper. Average weight, 55°5 grs. 
a.H. 905, 907. 


المٹوکل ae‏ الرحمنں سکندر sls‏ بھلول Obverse—s\s‏ 


امیر الموسنیں خلدت خلافتہ Reverse—‏ 


NOTE ON SIKANDAR LODI’S COINAGE. 


As Buhlél Lodi’s name is associated with a fixed money 
value in account, involving a seeming return to a partially 
obscured system of reckoning, so his son Sikandar’s title is 
identified with a coinage which took a more definite and 
prominent position amid the succeeding currencies of the 
land. These two issues, confessedly composed of different 
metals, might at first sight be supposed to have but little in 
common; but on a more close examination the Sikandari 
tankah is found to have formed the connecting link between 
the Buhléli and the ddm of Shir Shéh; there is one break, 
however, in the completeness of this continuity, inasmuch as 
the Buhiéli was made up of two kdrshas, while the Sikandari 
tankah doubled that amount; twenty pieces constituting the 
change for a silver tankah, stead of the 40 Buhiéis or 80 
karshas of the previous scheme of exchange. 
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In the one case the design seems to have been to reintro- 
duce the division by 40 to the supercession of the complicated 
64 kanis, with its attendant gradational proportions of silver 
and copper; in the second instance, the same motive is more 
definitely developed in the rate established of 20 Sikandaris 
to the silver tankah, and the complete rejection of all traces 
of 64ths, inasmuch as the value of the new piece would not 
accord with any of the established ۵۲ pieces, nor would it 
even range with an imaginary division of half a Shashkéni. 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re- 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite metal was removed 
in the limitation of the entire issue to one average value; 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty and loss incident to the 
recovery of the silver from this money for the construction of 
ornaments, etc., secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intrinsic contents derived from the ac- 
companying Assay Table gives the rough average of silver 
to each coin as 5:647 grains; and adding the price of the 
copper basis at the rate of 64 copper to one of silver, we get 
something over a total silver value of 7۰747 grains! The 
parallel th of the 175 grains of the full silver tankah would 
be 8:750 grains, so that the combined metals furnish a very 


1 This is merely a tentative calculation, taking 41 coins to the lb. (it should be 
more exactly 41°142). Then 299°1148 x 24 =7178°7552——41 =175°09208-——31 = 
5۰44813, average grains of silver percoin. Copper contents remaining, 140—5-648 = 
134°353, at 64 grains per grain of silver =2°0989 grains, or a total silver value of 
7۰74703 grains. Gen. Cunningham’s assay, by the native process, gives a much lower 
average of silver contents, rising only to 4°18 grains per coin. See p. 324, ante. 
But in neither one case nor the other need we expect any very uniform results. 
The Calcutta table itself furnishes ample evidence of the irregularity of the action 
of the Dehli Mint, which we have seen, by Firaz’s own confession (p. 281), had 
very much its own way in regard to the equitable value of the mixed metal coins 
put forth from time to time. 


#3 
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fair approximation to the value theoretically required, espe- 
cially if we make allowances for the very imperfect manner 
in which the two metals were obviously amalgamated and 
distributed in the general mass. 

List of Dehli Coins, composed of silver and copper, in varying 


proportions, forwarded to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq., C.S., 10th June, 1853. 







Reference to 
A.H. Numbers of Coins in | Weight in Grains. 
** Pathan Sultans.” 





Dwts. 
Fine Silver, per Ib. 
in each, 














SIKANDAR BuHLOL. 



































895 No. 316. 143°438 1-900 
142-163 2°025 
142-936 1°925 
138°913 1°615 
140°088 2 200 
141°500 185 
1140 0 2°6000 
127°600 3°0125 
143°100 4°650 
142°500 5°624 
143°250 15°5 
141°150 16:0 
139°900 160 
144°500 17°5 
141°500 10 
140°200 10 
142°500 12°0 
135°500 10 
220 10 
1 40 10 
140-000 15°0 
138-500 
141-000 
140°500 
138 250 
00 
10 
10 
1-0 
187-0 
1370 









20 0 
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Under the written evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative value of the Sikandari is equally 
well established in its full identity. Babar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his son Hum4yin, on the occasion 
of the distribution of the accumulated treasures of the 7041۸ 
as amounting to “70 Jaks,” we must conclude of current coin. 
Niz4m-ud-din Ahmad specifies the like sum of undefined but 
manifestly ordinary coin ;! Khwandamir more explicitly de- 
signates the gift as being composed of Sikandari tankahs;* 
and Ferishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in more modern currencies as ‘‘350,000 rupees,”? which de- 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two ddms, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computing by double dams was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance;* so much so that Akbar him- 
self is found to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very inconvenient proportions,® seem- 


1 Nizhm-ud-din Ahmad Bakhsht, who was learned in currencies, fixes the 
sum of ‘70 Jaks” as given to Hum4yin, but there is no specification of any 
particular coin, The text شاھزاد:-عس-‎ HS ہرکشادہ هھنداں‎ wns 
ad yun جمد ھمایوں مسرزأ انعام فرموںدڈ امرارا ںہ‎ walle 

p. 132, 2.17. MS,, ete. (£44 وشش لک و ہے‎ ek <| 

2 I have little hesitation in correcting his “7 /aks’’ into 70. Most of these 
references were collected by Erskine (History of Babar and Hum&yan, ii. p. 544). 
He, however, missed the passage from Nizim-ud-din; and in the absence of the 
coins, properly hesitated to correct the seven /aks of Khwandamir, whose informa- 


tion was otherwise most exact, as he was a contemporary and well-informed 
author. See Elliot’s Index, p. 108; Ferishtah, Briggs, ii. p. 48. 


3K ھزار روپیه‎ sls سیصد و‎ ۰ 282 Khel Khon bas—, AS) ay 
7 & o = 7 : ۰ 
p. 58, Calcutta text. ھزار تنکۂ نقرہ رائبج الوقمت‎ okey 
4 See Sir H. Elliot’s table, quoted p. 364; Erskine’s Babar, i. pp. 542-4. 
٥ Such a piece is extant in the British Museum, weighing 664 grains, an 
24 
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ingly more designed to meet the contingency of an appeal 
to such a weight in its legalized form than for any purposes 
of practical utility in the general circulation. 


T, Inscererions aT Denti or SIKANDAR BIN BUHLOL. 


1. Dated a.x. 903, on the Dargah of Yisaf Katél. 

2. Dated a.x. 906, on the bastion of Shah&b-ud-din ز74‎ Khan. 
8. Dated a.n. 909, on the lower entrance of the Kutb Minér. 
4. Dated a.u. 912, to the following effect :— 


در عھد دولت ھمایونں سلطاں plac)‏ المعظم المتوکل de‏ الرحمں 
سکندر ald‏ بن بھلول sls‏ سلطان خلد الله ملکہ و سلطانہ بنا کرد 
این کنبد بندہ امیدوار رحممت پروردکار دولت خان خواجۂ Das?‏ 
ale a8‏ رجب سنہ sil‏ عشر و تسعمایة 


5. Dated a.u. 918, on the arch of the Makbarah of Firiz Shah 
(p. 310, ante). 


THE YARD MEASURE OR GAZ OF SIKANDAR 7۰ 


Abil Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hindustan, makes 
incidental mention of certain coins designated Sikandaris— 
upon the basis of a given number of diameters of which the 
gaz of Sikandar Lodi was authoritatively defined. . The class 
of money described under No. 316 evidently furnished, among 
other uses, the data for this singularly defined measure. Any 
tyro in Indian Numismatics, under whose eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is, as compared 


amount which is rather over the estimated ratio; but the coin is sharp, unworn, 
and is, perhaps, affected by the oxydation of its once clear surface, 
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with our niodern machine-struck money—yet, that they hold 
a high place among their predecessors in respect to their 
improved circularity of form, and general uniformity of 
diameter—points which had certainly been less regarded in 
the earlier products of the Dehli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following textual effect :-— 


سلطان سکندر لودھی در ھندوستان نیز ang’‏ در he‏ آورد و آنرا ۱ 


گر نقرہآمیز* جشت آشیانے نیم دیگر افزود dere‏ ودو قراہ گنت ٭ 
برگذارند ٭ ودر زمان شیرخان و سلیم خان ٭ ٭ بھمین گز پیمودند تا 
سال سي و یکم الھي اگرچہ در کرپاس گزاکبرشاهي بود وہچھل وشش 

—Calcutta text, p. 296. 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 
gaz, which is still a verata questio, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one continuous line; 
the result is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, be- 
yond the rejection of five very palpably worn pieces, out of 
the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which I have at my dis- 
posal. 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon 
as slightly below the original standard, notwithstanding that 
it differs from the determination of the measure put forth by 
Prinsep ;} but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted 

1 Prinsep’s Essays, Useful Tables, pp. 123, 126. 
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his own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a 
higher rate than he entered in his leading table. 

Since the observations here reproduced were printed at 
Dehli, in 1851, Gen. Cunningham has examined the general 
question, from an independent point of view, and to establish 
other coincidencies.! His measurement of the given number 
of Sikandaris is found slightly to exceed the above amount; 
this result I was, to a certain extent, prepared for, though I 
did not anticipate so close, and I may say satisfactory, an 
approximation to my own tentative returns. The very nature 
of the materials, constructed, as we have reason to suppose, 
from a hammered bar or imperfectly cast rod of mixed silver 
and copper (under the similitude of a light crowbar), divided 
off in cross sections to form the individual coins,? did not en- 
courage us to expect any approach to the accuracy of modern 


1 General Cunningham remarks—“ To determine the exact value of those mea- 
sures we must have recourse to the unit from which they were raised. This is 
the angela, or ‘finger,’ which in India is somewhat under three-quarters of an 
inch. By my measurement of 42 copper coins of Sikandar Lédi, which we know 
to have been adjusted to fingers’ breadths, the angula is °72976 of aninch. Mr. 
Thomas makes it slightly less, or ‘72289. The mean of our measurements is 
*72632 of an inch, which may be adopted as the real value of the Indian finger, 
or angula, as I found the actual measure of many native fingers to be invariably 
under three-quarters of an inch. According to this value, the hasta, or cubit, of 
24 angulas, would be equal to 17°43168 inches, and the dhanu, or bow, of 96 
angulas, would be 5°81 feet. But as 100 dhanus make one nalwa, and 100 nalwas 
make one Aroga or kos, it seems probable that the dhanu must have contained 0 
angulas to preserve the centenary scale (the same confusion of the numbers 96 
and 100 exists in the monetary scale, in which we have 2 ddragants, or twelvers, 
equal to 1 puncht, or twenty-fiver). According to this view, the Aasta, or cubit, 
would have contained 25 fingers instead of 24, and its value would have been 
18:168 inches, which is still below many of the existing hastas, or cubita, of the 
Indian Bézfrs. Adopting this value of the Aasta, the higher measures would . . 
give 6052 feet for the Aroga, . . or within 15 feet of that derived from the state- 
ment of Megasthenes.’’—The Ancient Geography of India, by Gen. A. Cunning- 
ham, p. 575. (London: Triibner & Co., 1871.) 

2 See anté, pp. 225 note, 229; Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akbari, ii. p. 15. 
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mechanical appliances, and to all appearance the presiding 
authorities of the period scarcely contemplated exceptional 
exactitude in this summary but ever-ready test. No doubt 
the fiscal administrators were furnished with critical official 
standards, but the immediate object in view in the present 
adjustment seems to have been to supply the mass of un- 
lettered purchasers with a prompt means of checking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers,’ so that the simple 
exhibition of a row of Sikandaris, the leading current coin of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the instant determine the 
fullness or deficiency of the tradesman’s yard ; constituting, 
in brief, a popular ready-reckoner, especially adapted to the 
notions and traditions of the indigénes. I freely accept Abil 
Fazl’s suggestion, that this gaz was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikandar; the original (and possibly aboriginal) 
gaz was already obviously in full use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with all his needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, in the 3lst year of his reign, 
that though he had carried his own Akbari gaz of 46 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikandar 
gaz of 32 fingers was still “employed for every other pur- 
pose ;” and thus he confessedly met the difficulty by sub- 
siding into the compromise of the I/dhi gaz of 41 fingers.* 


1 See p. 164, ante. 

2 These numbers are suggestive ; the ancient 32 (or half of 64) as superseded by 
the irregular totals of the Muslim theory. Abdal Fazl further confesses that “in 
some ancient books ناہپا)‎ we ) the gaz is said to consist of two spans and two 


inches شبر 9 )4 گرد)‎ 4), and this gus is divided into 16 equal parts (y 5), 
each of which was subdivided into quarters called pahar Ce WET), 80 that the 
v 

pahar was the 2 of a gaz.”—Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akbari, ii. p. 352 ; Calcutta text, 
p- 294, 

In comnexion with this question of normal Indian numbers, I may refer to the 
archaic Dravidian Adi in the existing land measures of the south.—Prinsep, 
Useful Tables, p. 124. 
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Those earnest men who followed the pioneers of our con- 
quest in Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with the nation over whom they were appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest in the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the Dlahi gaz. It was 
somewhat of a cardinal point with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local prejudices, to 
prove themselves in advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standards; and 
so it came about that all sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infinitesimal unit from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar’s empire were avowedly derived. Hence investiga- 
tions were instituted under many varied aspects—open tra- 
dition, extant buildings of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of primeval repute, home and foreign men’s fore- 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square Akbari rupees, and very 
modern round “ Mansiri” paisa, were pressed into the service. 
But, perhaps, the best and closest estimate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the “ average of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsildars of Mura4dabad as the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their bighds (quasi-acres) were formed,” 
amounting to an average of 83°50 inches per gaz, on the 
rough calculation of three-fourths of an inch for each finger 
breadth.! 

In the end, for all practical purposes of modern measure- 
ments, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 


convenient solution, an arbitrary value for the [lahi gaz of 
83 English inches. 


1 Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii, Useful Tables, p. 123; Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, iu. 
p. 88, and Mr. Cracroft’s paper, vol. iii. 360; Elliot’s Glossary, ‘“‘ Kos and Jarib,” 
ii, pp. 189, 194. 
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Turrry-rourTH Kine (4.x. 923-937; a.v. 1517-1530). 


Tbréhim succeeded his father Sikandar; from the very 
commencement of his reign his arrogance disgusted the 
nobles of his own tribe of Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce his power by placing his brother, Jalal, on the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunpir. Having compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 
own act, and hence an attempt was made to weaken Jalal 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had joined his 
standard. Jalal, detecting this design, determined upon 
active measures to secure himself; he therefore collected his 
forces and advanced to Kalpi, assuming the style of Sultan, 
with the title of Jalal-ud-din. He next entered into ne- 
gotiations with ’Azim Huméytn, who held Kalinjar for 
Ibrahim, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor. ’Azim Huméyin failed at the time of 
need, and Jalal was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, he had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of: a sudden march upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended; but, from some 
strange infatuation, he allowed himself to be deluded into 
treating with the governor of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibréhim he was compelled to flee to Gwalior, where he 
received a temporary shelter; he was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm excited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 
by the distrustful disposition of the Sultdn, led to numerous 
other revolts: among the rest, Daria Khan, viceroy of Bihar, 
openly disclaimed allegiance; and his son, Muhammad, who 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khutbah to be read, 
and coin to be struck, in his own name.! Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of some of the dependencies of the Punjab, also 
rebelled, and solicited the protection of Babar, who had 
already, in 930 a.H., obtained possession of Léhor. Subse- 
quently, an expedition was organized against the ruler of 
Dehli under his own uncle, ’Alé-ud-din; but in the engage- 
ment which ensued, the contingent of the Mughals was 
defeated with great slaughter. This was followed by the 
advance of Babar in person; and on the 7th of Rajab, 9382 
a.H., on the celebrated battle-field of Paniput, Ibr4him, after 
an individually well-contested though ill-directed action, lost 
his kingdom and his life. 
No. 818. Copper. Weight, 88 .دج‎ Rare. 


الم وکل il‏ 


سی رن 
الر حمں ابراھیم sls‏ 

امیر الموہنیں 

es cools 


No. 319. Copper. Weight, 87 grs. Rare. 
Obvereo—,, Malin st ابرأھیم‎ 
امیر الموسنیں خلدت خلافتهہ-٭٭ ہہ‎ 


No. 820. Copper. Weight, 42 prs. Rare. a.H. 926, 927. 
Obverse— سگندر & بث‎ Ls ابرأھیم‎ 
الموسنیں خلدت خلافقہ ۹۲۹ مز‎ 


1 Gladwia's دماچھ‎ Akbari 
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No. 821. Copper. Weight, 110 grs. Col. Guthrie. 
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The issue of this coin, which follows the Malwah square type of 


money, is supposed to commemorate the fraudulent acquisition of 
Chandéri by Ibrahim, who, taking advantage of the death of Mu- 
hammad Shah (the rebel opponent of his regnant brother, Mahmud 


of Malwah), obtained possession of the person of his heir, and placed 
a dependent of his own in charge of the country, from whence it 
passed in later days, by Rana Sanga’s gift, to Madini Rao. 


Barbak of Jaunpur. 


No. 322. Silver and Copper. Weight, 120 grs. Rare. 
A.H. 892, 894. 





abs Centre. 
باربکشاہ امیر المومنیں‎ 


Air Margin illegible. 
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THE MUGHAL (CHAGHATAT) CONQUEST. 


The narrative of BAbar’s persevering efforts towards the 
conquest of India, and the eventful career of his son Humé- 
yun, are, perhaps, more pertinent to general history than 
germane to the limited notices of the local succession of the 
Pathan dynasty of Hindustan, with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, be sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual the dates of the prominent occur- 
rences in the Indian reigns of the two monarchs, under the 
tabular form already adopted, where it was felt desirable to 
economize space in these pages. 


BAsar in Inpia. 


932 1526 (9th Rajab.) Defeat and death of Ibrahim ہ7444‎ at 
Paniput. 

(12th Rajab.) Babar enters Dehli; on the Friday fol- 
lowing he has public prayers pronounced in his 
name as Emperor; and with proper Mughal craving 
for plunder, has seals put upon the treasures of 
the old metropolis,’ while he hastens on to Agrah 
to secure the accumulated wealth of the house of 
7.0. 

Capture of Jaunpur by Humayun. 

Surrender of Biana, Gwalior, and Multan. 


! In a similar spirit, Hum4yGn broke these seals on his “way home in 1527, 
and appropriated his father’s money.’’—Babar’s Memoirs, pp. 368, 371; Erskine’s 
History, i. p. 476. 

2 Babar himself, in his Memoirs, has left upon record a concise epitome of the 
distribution of power in India at the moment of his conquest in a.p. 1526. “At 
the period when I conquered the country, five Musulm&n kings and two pagans 
exercised royal authority. ... One of these powers was the Afghans, whose 
government included the capital, and extended from Behrah to Bihér. Jaunpir, 
before it fell into the power of the Afghans, was held by Husain Shah Sharki. 
. - « The second prince was Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar, in Gujarat; he had 
departed this life a few days before Sultan Ibrahim Zddi’s defeat... . The 
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AH. 


A.D. 
9383 1527 Defeat of Rana Sanga at Kanwah; Babar assumes the 
title of Ghdst on this occasion. 
9384 1528 Capture of Chandéri (Madini Rao’s stronghold). 
(29th Jumada’l akhir.) Occupation of Lucknow. 
(5th Muharram, 935.) Occupation of Rantambhor. 
935 1529 (Sh’aban.) Bihar subdued and entrusted to Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza. 
(27th Sh’aban.) Final defeat of the troops of the Afghan 
coalition. Treaty with Nusrat Shah of Bengal. 
937 1530 (5th Jumada’l akhir.) Babar’s death at Agrah.' 


11×× ہن‎ xn Inpra. 


937 1530 (9th Jumdda’l awwal.) Accession. Division of go- 
vernments—1. Kamrdn,* Kabul and Kandahar; 
2. Askari Mirza, Sambhal; 3. Hindal Mirza, 
Alwar (Méwat); 4. Sulaiman Mirza, Badakhshan. 
Kamran takes Lihor and occupies the Punjab. 


third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis, in the Dakhan; but at the present time 
the Sultans of the Dakhan have no authority or power left. The fourth king 
was Sultan Mahmdd, who reigned in the country of Malwah, which they likewise 
call Manddé. This dynasty was called the Khilji. Rana Sanga, a pagan, had 
defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces. . . . The fifth prince 
was Nusrat Shah, in the kingdom of Bengal. ... The most powerful of the 
pagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the R4ja of Bijanagar. Another 
is Rana Sanga, who has attained his present high eminence, only in these later 
times, by his own valour and his sword. His original principality was Chitor.’’— 
Erskine’s Memoirs of Babar, p. 311. 

' His dominions at the period of his decease “stretched from the river Amu to 
Bihar,” etc.—Erskine’s History, i. p. 526. 

* K&mr4n’s coins are extant. The following is a description of a specimen in 
the East India Company’s collection, struck at K4ébul in a.u. 947 :— 

Silver. Weight, 71 grs. 


Obverse—Area, (diamond shaped) aS غاز‎ sls ob مہےمبں کامہرانں‎ 
Margin, الله تعالی ملکہ‎ ols Ula الملث السلطان الاعظم‎ 


Reverse—Circular area, the Kalimah, 


Margin, المرتضيی‎ is عثمان العوں‎ Gy lll re ابابکرالصدیق‎ 
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987 
9388 


942 
946 


947 


A.D. 
15380 


1532 


1535 
1539 


1540 
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Humfyfin defeats the combined army under Mahmid 
Lédt at Doura, and gets possession of Jaunpiar. 
Advances against Shir Khan at Chunar, but is obliged 
to return to meet the threatened hostility of 
Bahadur Shéh of Gujarét. Campaigns in Malwah, 

Gujarat, etc. 

Capture of the Fort of Champénfr. 

(9th Safar.) Shir Shah’s perfidy at Chonsa (Chipar 
Ghat); ruin of Huméyin’s army, and his retreat 
to Agrah. 

Final defeat of Humayin by Shir Shéh, near Kanayj, 
and flight of the former. 


BABAR. 


No. 328 (pl. v. fig. 172). Silver. Weight, 71:5 grs. Very rare. 
Obverse—Centre, sLtsol ph das? ظھیر الد یں‎ 


السلطان الاعظم ٭ ٭ Margin (worn)‏ 


ل الہ ال الله *>حمد رسول اللہ Reverse—Centre,‏ 


٭ ٭ ٭ ٭ Je‏ المرتضی Margin,‏ 


No. 824 (pl. v. fig. 173). A silver coin of Babar (East India 
Cabinet), somewhat similar to the above, has the word غازيی‎ 
at the end of the inscription on the obverse area, in addition to 
the legend detailed under No. 323; marking, in this addition, 
his very hazardous encounter with Rana Sanga in 4.x. 9383. 
Another specimen gives the full date of a.n. 936. 

On the obverse margin is to be seen—,, 3s. ااعظم‎ 


Reverse—Area as in the last coin. 


٭ العون cle‏ المرتضی Margin,‏ 


These silver coins correspond to the class of money de- 
signated by Abél Fazl under the generic term of Bdbaris, 
which he states weighed one miskdi each, and to have 
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been rated in exchange at 23 per rupee.! The constantly 
quoted Shah Rukhis of contemporary authors constituted an 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined as the equiva- 
lent of 16 ddms,? which gives the like return of 24 per rupee ; 
in effect, Babar’s northern money appears to have been a 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Shah Rukh, the 
Mughal Sultan of Persia (a.u. 807-850), whose coinage was 
so largely spread over all Asia.’ 


HUMAYUN. 


No. 325. Gold. Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 grs. Rare. 
Obverse—a)\ رسول‎ dos ل اه ال اللہ‎ 


٭عمد ھمایین slosh‏ غازي خلد الله تعالے ملٹہے٤:٭ہہہ:2‏ 


No. 326 (pl. v. fig. 175). Silver. Weight, 71 grs. a.H. 944. 
Very rare. 


Obverse—Centre, ھمایون غازي‎ wax 
Margin, الله‎ wis Gla الملکث الامیر السلطان الاعظم‎ 
۹۴۴ تعالی ملک و سلطانہ ضرب اکرہ سنہ‎ 
The King, the Amfr, the most mighty Sultan, the Khakan. 
May Almighty God prolong his dominion and sovereignty ! 
Struck at Agrah, (in the) year 944. 
Reverse—Centre, 
بغیر حساب‎ Ady الله یرزق من‎ alll الہ الا الله ”حمد رسول‎ 


There is no god but God; Muhammad is the apostle of God. 
God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure.‘ 


1 Miskdl=40 ratis. See pp. 222, 223, ante; Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 198, 

3 Xin-i Akbari, ii. 209. “8 laks of Shahrukhis=3,20,000 rupees, or 1 kror 
and 28 laks of ddms.’”’—Erskine’s Babar, etc., i. .طز‎ 544. 

٤ Frehn, Recensio Numorum Muhammadanorun, pp. 430, 496. 

¢ Karan, Strah ii. 208. 
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Margin, de ple عثمان‎ shat بعدل عمر‎ Ol! بصدق‎ 
رضی الله عنہ‎ 
By the truth of Abébakr, by the justice of "Umar, by the 
modesty of Usman, by the wisdom of ’Ali, may God 
reward him. 


No. 327 (pl. v. fig. 176). Silver. Weight, 71 grains. Struck at 
Agrah, 945 4a.H. A variety, with a nearly square area, has the 
date 952 a.u.; the name of the place of mintage is obliterated. 


No. 328 (pl. v. fig. 1764). A coin of the same type, which is un- 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or Hall stamp of Kamran, attesting the current 
value of the piece. Of this impress the following words are 
still legible: کامران بادشاہ عءغ‎ Jac 


Another silver coin of Humaéyin (weight, 71 grains) has the 
٭حمد ھمایونں غازی‎ only, in an oblong area, The reverse area 
being circular, as in the specimen engraved, the legend itself is 
confined to the usual short symbol. The margins are much worn, 
but apparently vary slightly in their legends from those of the 
above coins. There are traces of the figures 937. 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbar in this place, irre- 
spective of their order of date, with a view to keep together the 
various specimens of this foreign type of money, the issue of which 
seems to have been persevered in amid the migratory Mughal camps 
and temporarily occupied cities of India. 


AKBAR. 


No, 329. Gold. Weight, 18 grs. a.m. 969. Col. Guthrie. 
Obverse—{ 14 بادشاہ غازيی‎ S| ٭حمد‎ onl جلال‎ 
Reverso—The Kalimah. 
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No. 330. Silver. Weight, 60 grs. .اھ‎ 968. Col. Guthrie, 





لا اه ال اللے اکبر بادش3ساہ 

رسول جلال الدین 

Margin— * ٭ ٭ سلطان الاعظم‎ Margin illegible. 
٭ ٭ تعالے‎ 


ANONYMOUS COINS. 


I have considered it preferable to class the anonymous 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, as although 
their dates would in general indicate the Sovereign during 
whose reign they were struck, still the absence of any 
name upon the individual piece might leave a possible 
doubt as to the true presiding authority of the moment, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these fu/us; and as exacti- 
tude is a high conceit among Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to 
claim reliance upon aught that was susceptible of critical 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are therefore 
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grouped in a series apart, an arrangement which has the 
advantage of bringing them all under one compact view, 
and developing in continuity, the special merit they possess, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposing 
medals, viz., of assisting in the elucidation of the contempo- 
raneous geographical status, and of indicating in the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch. 

These coins seem to date their origin from Babar’s con- 
quest, and we recognize in the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous. The 
practice of striking coin in subordinate cities also appears to 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a wise distinction between the importance of the lower 
currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sultén’s name like- 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designation of the supreme 
authority impressed upon the copper money equally with 
the coins of higher value. 

Babar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokhéré' money into Hindistén was destined to be 
attended with more permanence in the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo- 
rately executed dirhams and ashrajfis, in which he outraged 
local associations. 

The average weight of the pieces of this class is very 
uniform at something over 140 grains, a total we have fre- 
quently met with in the earlier coins of the Pathan issues, 
80 of which went to the old tankah, 4 to the modified 
Stkandari, and 32 to the foreign Bdbari and Shah Rukh. 


1 Frehn’s Recensio, p. 432, etc.; M. Soret, Lettre sur la Numismatique, June, 
1843, p. 28. 
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Their relative value in exchange against silver may have 
varied from time to time; but the fact of Akbar’s accepting 
copper as his universal standard shows that he felt that all 
important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 
took place in the more readily affected ratios of the precious 
metals. 


No. 331. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, a.u. 936. Unique. 


Obverse—Circular area, within a margin of fine lines and dots run 
into a scroll pattern. 


Legend—s 51 ضرب‎ 
Reverse—Oblong area / 7۸7+45 +/ with ornamental flowered scroll 
margin. 
Legend— ۹۳۲۷ سنہ‎ Ee فی‎ 


No. 332. Copper. Weight, 186 grs. Mint, Fort of Agrah, 
A.H. 936. 


Obverse—x S| دارالضرب قلعم‎ 


Reverse as above. 


No. 338. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, Seat of the Khilafat, 
a. 937, 938, 989, 490, 941, 942, 943. 


Obverse—Plain surface, with the Legend—s 6 | ضرب بدارا اغلافہ‎ 
Reverse—Simple marginal lines encircle the field; the inner portions 
above and below the legend are filled in with scroll-work. 


Legend — {PV سنہ‎ le فی‎ 


No. 334. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Agrah, Seat of Justice, 
A.H. 943. 


Obverse—z,5\ ضرب بدار العدل‎ 
Reverse as above. 
25 
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No. 835. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Léhor, Seat of the Khiléfat, 
Aa. 938, 989, 940. 
Obverse— 4d} ضرب دارالخلافۂ‎ 


نی تار سنہ ۹۳۸ٗ۔-ووہو 0و 


No. 336. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Dehli, Seat of Govern- 
ment, a.H. 940,9 41, 942, 943. 


Obverse— ldo ضرب دارالملژٹ‎ 


Reverse as usual. 


No. 836a. Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Capital, Dehli, Seat of 


Government, کھ‎ 943. Unique. My cabinet. 
Obverse—_ joo ضربے دارالملژٹ حضرة‎ 


Reverse as usual. 


No. 337. Copper. Weight, 148 grs. Mandt, a.n. 941, 942. 
Humayin in possession.? (See Table, p. 380.) Rare. 
Obverse—yd— ضرب‎ 


Reverse as usual. 


No. 388. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. Mint, Fort of Alwar, 
A.H. 936. 


دار الضرب فلح Obverse—jP\‏ 


No. 889. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. District, Jaunpur, 
a.H. 940, 941. 
Obverse— ja) حو‎ dos 


Reverse as usual. 
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BABAR’S INDIAN REVENUE. 


One of the most interesting documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discovered and preserved 
by Mr. Erskine in the unique detail given by Babar himself 
of the revenues of his newly-acquired kingdom.! 

Mr. Erskine felt some difficulty in satisfying himself as to 
what this nominal total of fifty-two ‘rors, summarized by 
Babar, might chance to represent in English money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question between no 
less than five several amounts, ranging from £1,300,000 to 
£52,000,000.2 There can be little hesitation—now that we 
have discovered the true value of the Sikandari ۷۶۷۸۸۷۷۸ and 
its direct association with the double ddms of Akbar—in 
adopting that standard and almost exclusively current piece 
as the real measure of value in this and in all similar 
instances, where the ¢ankah is not qualified by some de- 
scriptive term. In the present table, the introduction of 
the specification of silver tankahs and black tankahs, in the 
Tirhit return, implies, primd facie, that the general total 


1 This return was wanting in all the MSS. previously accessible. 

2 «The amount of this revenue of 52 krors, if considered as represented in single 
ddms, according to the mode of computation in Akbar’s reign, would be 
£1,300,000; if in double ddéms, according to the calculation of Ferishtah, 
$2,600,000; if we adopted the mode of reckoning suggested by the facts stated 
by Mirza Haidar, it would be £4,212,000; while, if we take the tankah at 7}d., 
which is somewhat below the lowest rate it reached in the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (see correction, p. 229 anté], the amount would be 
£16,250,000; but if at its full and proper value of a rupee, £52,000,000. 
Everything considered, I should consider £4,212,000 as the amount of B&bar’s 
nominal revenue ; a very large sum when the working of the American mines 
had not yet produced its full effect. It is not easy to find any unobjectionable 
point of comparison. The statements of Akbar’s revenue given in the translation 
of the Ain-i Akbari have not been generalized, and are far from being always 
distinct.’’—Erskine, 1. p. 542. 
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was based upon some coin which would not directly come 
under either category; the Sikandari tankah, however de- 
signedly lowered in value, had an equal claim to the generic 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark. As has 
been already explained (pp. 336, 369, 384), these Sikandaris 
represented, irregularly perhaps in individual pieces, but 
satisfactorily in large amounts, a value of جو‎ of the old silver 
tankah. Under this test, Babar’s given total corresponds to 
a sum of 2,60,00,000 silver tankahs, or £2,600,000.! Akbar’s 
revenues are not quite so uncertain or indeterminate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose. We have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Niz4m-ud-din 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.H. 1002 (a.p. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at 640,00,00,000, “ six 
hundred and forty krors® of tankah murddi.” Taking these 
as Sikandari tankahs, we obtain a sum of 32,00,00,000 
(640,00,00,000—20) silver tankahs (roughly modern rupees), 
or the equivalent of £32,000,000. 

Abil Fazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or A.H. 1008 (a.p. 1594), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized in the introduction to his twelve Subahs, or divi- 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,55,246 dams; but this aggregate 


1 Babar confesses that he added, at one time, 30 per cent. to the ordinary taxes 
to meet the enhanced expenditure upon his army of occupation. This does not 
appear to have been included in the above summary.—BAbar’s Memoirs, p. 387 ; 
Erskine, i. p. 488. 

2 Whatever complications may exist about ddms in the Ain-i Akbari, the text 
of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad (a paymaster), is clear and definite as to چھل‎ 4 Sse 


kror.”’ See also Elliot’s Index, p. 204.‏ 640“ کرور تنگہۂ سراديی 


8 The printed Persian text, even with all the advantages of Dr. Blochmann’s 
choice series of MSS., only confirms Gladwin’s original rendering (ii. p.1.) The 


pla وشش‎ Nem s ودوبست‎ yl 2d. There is a possibility that the 4, =3 
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does not correspond with the grand total to be obtained from 
the more comprehensive provincial tables in his own work, 
nor do those tables themselves always coincide with the 
preliminary summary prefixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division ; indeed, there is internal evidence that the detailed 
statistics were corrected-up, independently, from later docu- 
ments, when Akbar’s dominions had extended their boundaries; 
but as regards the figures above quoted, there must clearly be 
an error either of calculation or of transcription: the given 
sum reckoned in single déms gives the absurdly small amount 
of 9,07,43,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood as double 
dams, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would still 
only reach 18,14,87,762 rupees, or £18,148,776, or little 
more than half the sum the more authoritative assertion of 
Nizém-ud-din places it at. It is possible that a more 
close examination of the fiscal returns of Akbar’s reign may 
throw light upon this unaccountable divergency ; but for the 
present I am content to adhere implicitly to Nizam-ud-din’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abal Fazl’s sum indicated origi- 


may be intended for سی‎ > 30, a very frequent error (ordinarily guarded against by 
the insertion of the figure ۳ over the 4.,, thus ,ر(ےگے‎ which would produce at 
40 ddms the large but not impossible sum of 76,57,43,881 rupees, or £76,574,388. 
But the rectification that most commends itself to me, as an occasional reconstructor 
of Persian texts, does even more violence to the extant version, inasmuch as I should 
go so far as to suggest a substitution of the more divergent word شش‎ oF siz, for 
the opening written word, 4, or three, which now appears in the MSS. and their 
printed reproductions. This would establish a very near approach to the result of 
Nizém-ud-din Ahmad’s return, and one fully within the range of identities and pro- 
babilities. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present themselves 
as 6,62,97,55,246, which, divided by 20 (the ruling number in the parallel case), 
would produce a sum of 33,14,87,772 silver tankahs, or a very close approximation 
to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from our leading authority, Nizim-ud-din, which is 
fixed at the latter amount, though specified in different terms, and ruled by an 
independent scheme of exchange. 
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nally a very moderate increment upon the ordinary revenue 
of the preceding year. Though, of course, if the leading 
total was altered under later authorities to meet the ever 
varying annual income, the irreconcilable figures themselves 
become comparatively unimportant. 

Mr. Erskine quotes another very curious table of the 
revenues of India under Aurangzéb (4.8. 1068-1118; a.p. 
1651-1707), which produces a grand total of 38,71,94,000 
rupees, or £38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered. 
in Babar’s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 
of 7,81,46,550 rupees, or £7,814,655. 


Tre Revenves or Bisar’s Inpian 1(8. 


1. The Sirkér west of the Satlege, Bhira, Lahor, 9۷7ب‎ 
Sidlkot, Daibalpur, etc. یف مہ بب‎ see .ہہ‎ 866,09 


2. Sirhind and its dependencies ... ... .. «. 12,931,985 
3. Hissar Firazah... ... 10. see see cee 13,075,104 
4. 704+ ul Mulk, Dehli, in the Doab ... ... 86,950,254 
5. Méwat (not included in Sikandar’s Revenue 

roll) ... 16,981,000 
6: Banas: یی“ لی‎ Nee جم ےم‎ .. 14,414,980 
7. Agrah ہہ‎ ass 7 ws 2,976,919 
8. Midn-i Vildat ... 29,119,000 
9. Gwalior یہ‎ ses. esd. see: aan 22,357,450 
10. Kélpi, etc.... یی بی‎ coe eee .. 42,855,950 
11. Kamauj ےه بی یی بی‎ ae 13,063,358 
12. Sambal ... مہ.‎ sen cee one 13,844,000 
18. Lakhnau, etc. ... sce see eee 13,982,433 


1 This is taken from Catron’s Histoire de l’Empire Mogol, Paris, 4to., 1716, 
i. p. 264. The information is supposed to be derived from the papers of Manucci, 
the Venetian traveller. Catron adds to bis other remarks, that “other taxes 
and duties equal or exceed the land revenue.” Bernier also gives an imperfect 
return of the revenues of twenty divisions, in Aurangzéb’s reign, amounting to 
22,58,78,000 rupees (ii. p. 354.) 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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Khairébfd... سی‎ see vee 
Oude and Bahraich ... ... ہہ‎ 
PAUNPUL. ssi: wes eee. aie “Ses 
Karra and Ménikpér wee 
یو حفقطاظ‎ asd. oes ‘es 

وریہ می “eke: hea‏ اع SITWAE‏ 
مه مہ Saran...‏ 

Chumparam مه حم حم ےہ‎ 
Gondlah: ہے‎ Ave. صا‎ aye: wea 
Tirhit. Tribute (Khidmataéna) 
of the Tirhit Raja 250,000! 
Silver Tankahs, and 2,750,000? 
Black Tankabs... ... seo ove 
Rantambhor ... مه‎ see مه‎ 
Nagor... : ٠ 
Raja Bikraméj : 27 Han: 
tambhoOr ہہ‎ ... see see ove 
Raja of Kaélinjar ہہ‎ . ase 
Raja Birsing-deo_... 

Raja Bikram-deo_ ... a 
Raja Bikram Chand... ... . 


Add Tirhit estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 


[Or at 51, 


10 per Tankah, or 275,000] oe 


TANKAHS. 

1,265,000 
11,721,369 
40,088,338 
16,327,280 
40,560,000 
15,517,506 
11,018,679 
19,086,609 

4,330,300 


2,000,009 
13,000,000 


————— malate 
448,783,4574==2,21,89, 172 


525,000 525,000 
2,2'7,14,172 


of a Tankah, at the exchange of 2s. per Tankah, 


£2,271,417, exclusive of the tribute from the five Réjas, the 


totals of which are left blank. | 


1 Tankah-nukrah, “silver Tankahs,” or full money. 
2 Tankah sidh, “black Tankahs,” at 2id. See p. 230 anée. 
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TarrtTy-sixtH Kine (4.8. 947-952; a.p. 1540-1545). 


The history of Shir Shéh has yet to be written, and it is 
to be feared that those who undertake the task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justice to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systemization of the revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian policy which Akbar’s eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master.! His chequered 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efforts, are soiled by the 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous breaches of faith. The intro- 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced the details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize the narrative of the consecutive 
events. 


1 “Tt is impossible to conclude the history of such a prince without regretting 
that so few materials remain for affording a view of the internal administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were retained or renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to have made a part of Todar-Mal’s improved system of finance. 
But Shir Shah was soon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whose 
partizans were not disposed to see any merit in the virtues of an enemy.”’— 
Erskine’s Babar, ii. 446. See also Elphinstone, pp. 457, 541. 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly impressed with the value of Shir Shah’s 
reforms, regarding which we were quite in accord; and I have reason to believe 
he will be found to have collected much information on the subject during his 
patient investigations into this interesting portion of the history of India. These 
details will probably appear in the fourth volume of the Historians of India, now 
in course of publication under Professor Dowson’s editorship. 
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Ourtmve or Sufe Suin’s Carrer. 


934 1528 Shir Khén Jégirddr of Sahsarém (in Shéhsbéd) is pre- 


935 


937 
938 
942 


945 


946 


sented to Babar, and accompanies him in the expedi- 
tion against Chandéri. Becomes prime minister to 
Jalal-ud-din Lohdnt, king of Bihar, who eventually, 
in fear of his own vasir, takes refuge with Nusrat 
Shéh of Bengal. Shir Khan defeats Ibrah{m Khan, 
the general of Nusrat Shah. Jalal-ud-din escapes 
from the field. 


1529 Shir Khan submits to Sultén Mahmud Zéd:, who is 


proclaimed king of Bihar; but who, shortly after- 
wards, has to retire before the army of Babar, into 
Bengal. Shir Khan is meanwhile left in possession 
of his own Jagirs. 


Shir Khan obtains possession of the Fort of Chunar. 
Huméyin makes terms with Shir Khan. 
Shir Khan defeats Ulugh Mirza, plunders Benares, 


reduces Patna, and in 943 pushes his forces into 
Bengal and besieges Gour. Chunar surrenders to 
Humayun; Gour capitulates to Sh{r Khan; Syud 
Mahmid Shah seeks refuge with Humayun. 


Temporary check to Humayun’s advance at Teria- 


garhi. Shfr Khan acquires the Fort of Rhotas (lat. 
24° 38’, long. 82° 25’) by treachery. Gour occupied 
by Huméyin. Shfr Khan, already in possession of 
the passes, takes Benares, proceeds against Jaunpur, 
and thus isolates Humdyun in Bengal. Hindal Mirza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultdén at Agrah. Shir 
Khén assumes the title of Shah, or king of Bihar. 


1539 Shir Shéh circumvents Humdyin at Chonsa (Chuipar 


Ghét) on the Ganges; and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with true Afghan perfidy, he arranges 
a night attack upon Humédytn’s camp, and totally 
destroys his army, the Sultan himself escaping 
with the greatest difficulty. Shir Shah improves his 
advantage, renews the siege of Jaunpur, and occupies 
Kanauj. 
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947 


949 
950 
951 


952 


Obverse— Solel) السلطان‎ 


1540 


1542 
1543 
1544 


1545 
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Total defeat of Humfyin at Kanauj. Shir Shéh 
occupies Agrah and Debli, and subsequently the 
Panjéb. Huméyin retreats to Bhakkar. Shir Shéh’s 
expedition against the Ghakars in the Panjéb: he 
erects the new Fort of Rhotas (lat. 33°, long. 73° 20’). 

Reduces Mélwah; Rantambhor surrenders; Multan 
annexed. 

Occupation of Raéisen, and treacherous destruction of 
the garrison after surrender. 

Invasion of Marwaér; engagement with Maldeo; sub- 
mission of Chitor. 

Siege of Kaélinjar, and death of Shir Shah in the 
trenches (12th Rabf’ul awwal).! 


No. 340. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. 


ل الہ الا الله *“حمد رسول اللہ 


Reverse—Al AT Tet ۹۴۷ ale السلطان خلد الله‎ sls 


No. 841. Gold. Square piece. Weight, 168-5 grs. Kélpi. Square 
areas, with dotted margins. Two specimens. Col. Guthrie. 





J iad‏ الے الاال_لے 
پلیبیشتان 
محمد رسول الله 
ols‏ الله ae‏ :۰ 
سرب قالہي 
wt + ۴‏ 


1 Shir Sh&h’s Mausoleum at Sahsaram, an edifice of note, is described as being 


Ld 
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The reading of the place of mintage is uncertain, the letters گال‎ 
alone being fairly legible; so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate may possibly have been Kdldnur. 


No. 842. Gold. Weight, 166-4 grs. Round coin, 


Square area. Square area. 
ee. شب‎ 
االے ااال لے‎ 
اللہ‎ dey ms” 
Se خلد الله‎ 


Margins illegible. 


No. 343. Silver. Weight, 163 grs. Unique.! Col. Guthrie. 





السلطان العادل الموہد بتائید الرحمن فرید الدنیا و الدیں 
ابو المظفر شیر [lake al‏ خلد alll‏ سلکہ و سلطانہ ۹۴۲ 


Shir Sh&h’s defeat of Huméyin, at Chonsa, dates 9th Safar, 
946 a.H. (June, 1539 a.p.).? 


“built in the middle of a great reservoir of water. The monument rises from the 
centre of the tank, which is about a mile in circumference, and bounded on each 
side by masonry ; the descent to the water being by a flight of steps, now in 
ruins. The dome and the rest of the building is of a fine grey stone.”— 
Hamilton’s Hinddst&n, i. p. 281. 

1 See J.R.A.8., N.S., vol. .لا‎ p. 222. 

2 Erskine, ii. p. 173; Stewart's Bengal, p. 142. 
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No. 344. Silver. Weight, 171 grs. Unique. Sfruck at the 
capital, Dehli, a.n. 948. 





لا الے الااللے 
dose?‏ رسول الله 
خلد الله ملکۂ = 
at 3۲ are‏ ابابکر Margin—pyrct)‏ 
ابو اممظفر فرید الد Margin—Wi‏ عمر الفاروق عثمان العفانں 


still ضرب حضرت دھلي علی‎ ually 


No. 345. Silver. Weight, 168۰5 .ہج‎ (oxydized). Agrah, a.u. 948. 


Square areas. 


شا سلطان لا الے ال اللے 
خلد اللہ ملکےہ محمد رسول الله 


Margin—.y Nl, فرید الد نیا‎ 
Margin—The usual legend, اس‎ 7 
comprising the names of the 9۴۸ S| ابو المظفر ضرب‎ 
four associates, with their 


honorific titles. at ax aret 
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No. 846. Silver. Weight, 176 gra. Shirgarh, (9)49 a.n.! 
(Prinsep collection.*) 


all 3‏ ال الله ”حمد رسول اللہ Obverse—Square area,‏ 
ابابکر الصدیق عمر الفاروق عثمان ذي Margin—*.y ye)‏ 
de‏ المرتضی 
شیر sla‏ سلطان خلد اللہ ملکہ Reverse—Square area,‏ 
Sri Ser Shi.‏ ج8۲ Margin—AYl QT‏ 


فرید الدنیا و الدیں اہو المظفر ضرب شیرکدہ ۹۴۹ 


No. 347. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. Coins similar in legends to 
No. 346. Struck at Gwalior, a.a. 951, 952. 


The Hind{ legend varies slightly in the orthography, and usually 
runs 3t at aig. 


1 Shirgarh, t.¢. Rhotas, the fortress situated on the table land, five miles by 
four, on the left of the Sén (lat. 24° 38’, long. 84°), taken by stratagem from the 
Hindi Raja by Shir Sh&h (p. 393 enté), and converted into a refuge and place 
of safety for his family and treasures during his wars with Humfyan.—Ain-1 
Akbari, il. 32. See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, ii. 114; Tieffenthaler, i. 309 ; 
Buchanan, i. 434; Hamilton’s Hindtstan, i, 281; Erskine’s Babar and Hum4ytn, 
ii. 147; Thornton’s Gazetteer, stb voce. 

2 The silver coin of a similar type to the above, described by Maraden under 
No. pecxxrx, as dated 945, is not so defined in the only specimen of the kind 
in Ats cabinet in the British Museum. Marsden was unable to detect the Hindf 
inscription on the margin of the reverse of this medal, which, with the aid of a 
better specimen, such as the specimen now described, is clearly recognizable. 

Marsden’s No. Dccxxxvui is seen from the original coin to have been struck at 
الیر‎ Gtodlior, and not at ۰ Korah.”’ 


۰ “٤ - :وو‎ 7 > ° 
5 ران‎ all sd Possessor of two lights,’ in reference to his marriage with 
two daughters of the Prophet. 
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No. 348 (pl. v. fig. 179). Silver. Weight, 176 grs. (Also Marsden, 
peoxxxur.) No mint specified. a.u. 948, 949, 950. 


Circular areas. 


صیر شساہ سلطار لا الے الا اللے 
خلد الله ملکے 
es a Ua 4‏ | نے 

Margin—Jold! السلصطان‎ Margin— yall, Wioll فرید‎ 


ابو MTA aaa!‏ >88٭ Yor‏ ابابکر عمر عثمان cde‏ 


Some of these coins, in addition to the exclusively Muslim devices, 
such as the Seal of Solomon, etc., have clearly defined outlines of 
Hindi Swastikas at the divisional gaps of the marginal legends, 
which may possibly conneet them with the Malwah expedition of 
Shir Shah. 


No. 348a. The curious coin here engraved is inserted less on 
account of its historic importance than for the exemplification of the 
artistic model upon whieh some of the best specimens of the flowing 
style of Akbar’s early mintages were based. 





No. 849. Variety of No. 348. Weight, 175-4 grains. Struck 
at Sharffabad, a.n. 949. 


The name of شریفاباں‎ takes the place of the ordinary سلطانہ‎ on 
the obverse area. A second coin from the same mint, in the British 
Museum, is dated in 951 4.H. 
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The Afn-i Akbari notices Sharffabiéd as a Sirkér of Bengal, 
containing 26 Mahdls, with an assessment of 2,24,88,750 ddms= 
5 62,2183 rupees. The leading township in the list of Mahfls is 
Burdwan (lat. 238° 12’, long. 87° 56’; 75 miles N.W. of Calcutta). 
—Gladwin, ii. p. 18, and iii. p. 14. 


No. 8496. The greater number of this class of coins are absolutely 
deficient in any record of the place of mintage. This may be due 
to a variety of causes—simple want of space in the general die 
arrangement of the legends, advised omissions of the names of 
localities of the case of money struck in movable camps, or the 
supposition of a more subtile motive, attributable to an intentional 
contrast between the quast-home of Shir Khan at Sharffabad and 
his triumphant occupancy of sie Jéhanpandh, “the asylum 
of the world,”’ or Dex11 in its full significance,' on the immediate 
expulsion of his Mughal adversaries. 


No. 850. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. (My cabinet.) 
Chunar, a.H. 949. 


Circular areas. 


شیر شاہ السلطان | االے الاال لے 
خلد الله مہلکےه 
das‏ رسول اللہ 
ود | a jLb‏ 
فرید الدنیا و Margin— poll‏ ابوبکر الصد Margin—j—‏ 


de at ax ××‏ ا مرتضی السلطان العادل 


! There need be no reserve in admitting that the slike which occurs at 
7 ۰ 
the conclusion of the Sultan’s titles (after the (اہو المظفر‎ in exceptional cases, 


has hitherto been read as part and parcel of the honorific designations of the 
monarch himself, instead of, what parallel examples now sufficiently prove it 
to be, the abrupt and irregular insertion of the name of the mint. 
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Shir Khan seems to have acquired the important Fort of Chunar 
as early as 937 تھے‎ It originally passed into his handa on his 
marriage with Lad Malek, the widow of Taj Khan Sérangkhani, 
who held the stronghold for Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, and subsequently 
for the Emperor Babar.' On Sultén Mahmid Zddi’s defeat by 
Huméyun, in 937 a.u., Shir Khan, after basely deserting the for- 
mer, temporized with the latter, and succeeded in retaining posses- 
sion until 938 a.u., when Humayun conceded to him the title to 
Chunér and his other fiefs. 


No. 351. Silver. Weight, 175:2 grs. (Marsden, pccxxx.) 


Mints generally unrecorded; but two specimens in the British Museum 
have the name of Sharffabad inserted in the field after لگ‎ 


(946, 947). a.H. 946, 947, 948 (four specimens), 951, and 952. 


Square areas. 


شیر ےہ السلطان االے الااللے 

alll als‏ ملکے ۹۴1 محمد رسول اللہ 

at ax ۴,‏ السلطان العادل 
Margin—‏ 


فرید الدنیا والدین gob‏ المظفر ‏ ابوبکرعمرعثمان Margin de‏ 


NB. In some cases where space 
admits ہذ و سلطنۂ‎ added after 
iS. 


1 History of India, Babar and Humaydn, Erskine, ii. pp. 131, 184; Stewart’s 
Bengal, p. 120; B&abar’s Memoirs, by Leyden and W. Erskine (London, 1826), 
pp. 405, 407, 408. 

Marsden’s own published coin, No. pccxxx, has the name of the mint fully‏ ٭ 
and freely legible on its surface, though he himself did not detect it.‏ 
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No. 352. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Rantambhor.’ a.x. 949. 
Square areas. 


۹۹ 
The Kalimah. السلطار, خلد الله ملک‎ abs شیر‎ 
aft Ut ۴ 
Margin—The names and titles Margin— Jals| السلطان‎ 
of the four companions. بن‎ sit ; Lisl! ابوالمظفر فرید‎ 
٭ رنتھنبھور‎ 


No. 353. Silver. Weight, 178 grs. A broad thin piece. ۵۰ھ‎ 
Bhanpira (lat. 24° 30’, long. 75° 45’.) 





Legends generally as in No. 352, but the Persian letters are very 
crudely though clearly formed, and the Hind{ name is even less 
definitely expressed. The conclusion of the obverse marginal record 


seems to run dius ضرب بھانپور‎ “Struck at Bhénpir, San. 950,” 
the figures following-on at the top of the square area. The doubtful 


sentence might possibly be read as جپانبور‎ sls ,ضرب‎ but Bhdnpir 
seems to be the preferable rendering. 


1 The strong fortress of Rantambhor, in the province of Ajmir (lat. 76° 23’; 
long. 26° 1’), 75 miles S.E. of JaipGr, surrendered to Shir Sh4h in a.u. 949 = 
a.D. 1542 (Erskine, ii. 482), and, with its dependencies, was assigned as a Jégir 
to ‘Adil Khan, the eldest son of the Sultan (ii. 439). Sirk4r ٢۶ Rhintenpoor” is 
stated, in the Ain-1 Akbari, to have contained 83 mahdis, measuring in all 
60,24,196 bigahs, with a revenue of 8,98,64,576 ddms (or 22,91,614 rupees).— 
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No. 354. Silver. Weight, 170 gra. Kéalp{, a.x. 949. 
Square areas. 


شیر شساہ سلطان atts‏ اللے 
aL} als‏ ملک ane‏ رسول اللہ 


Margin—Names and honorific 


Margin—3qt YT At 
titles of the four companions. 


فرید الدنیا ete.‏ 


No. 3546. Silver. Half Rupee. Weight, 88 grs. a.u. 948. 


This half piece, with its demt-proportion, brings the normal and 
official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the theoretical 178 


grains. 

No. 355. Copper. Weight, 310 gras. a.n. 948, 949, 950, 951.‏ 
فی dee‏ الامیر العاميی Obverso—{o\ Goll pall‏ 
ابو المظفر شیر شاہ سلطان ols‏ اللہ ملکہ-ہ ء0 


No. 356 (pl. v. fig. 185). Copper. Weight, 315 grs. 
Agrah, a.H. 950 (or 951 ?). 


فی age‏ الامیر الحامی Obverse—Area, o°‏ 
السلطان العادل فرید الدین و Margin, ial!‏ 
شیر sls‏ سلطان ضرب اگرہ Reverse—Area,‏ 
ابو المظفر خلد الله Margin,‏ ۱ 


Gladwin’s Ain-i Akbari, iii. 78. See also Rennell, p. 282; Tr. 48 i. p. 143 ; 


Jour. As, Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 937; Ferishtah, i, p. 301, etc.; Tod’s Rajasthan, 
ii, p. 147. 
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No. 357. Copper. Highest (exceptional) weight. 329 grs.' 
Hissér, a.n. 950. 


شیر slo‏ سلطان ضرب Obverse—Square area, lam‏ 
خلد اللہ le‏ و سلطانہ Margin,‏ 

فیعھد اامیر الٰعالمی Revortoe—Square area,‏ 
٭ * الل ٣٭٭ Margin,‏ 


No. 858. Similar coins, varying in the minor details of the legends. 


Gwalior, ۸3. 950, 951, 952. (Highest weight, 312°5 grs.) 
Narn6l,? a.u. 948, 950, 951. (Highest weight, 322 ers.) 


Shirgarh, 3ھ‎ 950, 951. (Highest weight, 314 grs.) 
Bidna, ۹۰ھ‎ (Highest weight, 315 grs.) 
Kalp{, a.o. 949. (Highest weight, 311 grs.) 


Norge on Sufr Suin’s Corns. 


Shir Sh4h’s reign constitutes an important test-point in 
the annals of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, but as correcting the progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve- 
ments which the succeeding Mughals claimed as their own. 
Though it is to be conceded that their occupation of Hindistén 
was followed by marked elaboration in the artistic develop- 
ments of the local mints—due either to the more cultivated 
taste of the northern sovereigns, or to the superior excel- 
lence of their foreign workmen; still, associated with these 
mechanical ameliorations, no effort seems to have been made 


1 Average weight of four specimens, 316 grains. 
3 Narn6él was celebrated for its copper mines and mints. See infra, p. 416. 
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by these Chaghatéi kings to assimilate their system of 
coinage to the wants of their new subjects. The inten- 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of coin and scheme of 
exchange in use in the distant kingdoms whence the invaders 
came. This exotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own, was doomed to be but short- 
lived, inasmuch as Shir Sh&h soon sat in the place of 
Humayun; and, with the advantages of his individual local 
experience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re- 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis; and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coins now extant attests the magnitude and settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis- 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his subjects’ 
recognition of his sway. 

Foremost among Shir Shah’s monetary improvements 
stands the supercession of the use of the time-honoured, 
though most indeterminate, admixture of silver and copper, 
and the employment in lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 
—a cursory glance at any cabinet of the coins of the later 
Pathén monarchs will satisfy the inquirer of the interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of unequal value 
was subject te under the administration of careless work- 
men, unscrupulous rulers, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials; were there no other object in view, this motive alone 
would suffice to prove the policy of the changes introduced. 

The authoritative remodelling of the coinage effected at 
this period appears from internal evidence to have been 
accompanied by a revision and readjustment of the relative 
values of the lower metals of silver and copper. 
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There are no data to show at what exact rate silver ex- 
changed against gold in the time of Shir Shah; but we have 
been able approximately to determine the ratio in 7265 a.n. 
as 7 or 8 tol (p. 235 anté); and Akbar’s official enumera- 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
coins demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
stood to gold as 9۰4 to I. 

Abil Fazl’s casual allusion to certain additional details of 
Shir Sh4h’s coin system, in illustration of that adopted by 
his own master, throws much light on our present inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves supply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate idea of the 
ruling scale of the more common monetary exchanges. 

I have previously assumed, from existing specimens of the 
silver money of Shir Shah, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grains, if not more. Abul Fazl’s statement on the point, 
scrutinized more critically than heretofore, affords a singu- 
larly elose confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian 
Ain-i Akbari, that the rupee of Akbar, which was avowedly 
based upon that of Shir Sh4h, weighed 113 mdshas ; the same 
weight (expressed in distinct words) is assigned in these 
MSS. to Akbar’s Jaléli, which is confessedly identical in 
value with the former. I mention this prominently, as 
Gladwin in his translation (i. pp. 34, 37, etc.) has given 11} 
mdshas as the weight of these two coins ; and Prinsep (Useful 
Tables, p. 19), in accepting Gladwin’s figures, was led to 
place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard.! 


1 Ain-i Akbari, Calcutta edition, 4to., 1783. I take this opportunity of 
noticing some further errors of Gladwin’s original MSS. in connexion with this 
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There is some doubt as to the precise weight we have to 
allow to the mdsha, which varied considerably in different 
parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehli masha to 
be 15۰5 grains (Useful Tables, pp. 19, 20); and admitting this 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Shéh’s rupee ought to 
have weighed 178۰25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

The assignment of 15°5 grains to the Shir Shahi mdsha 
is equally well borne out in the test afforded by Akbar’s own 
coins. In order to avoid the very probable error of mis- 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci- 
men within our reach should belong, I confine my reference 
to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its 
various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform in weight and value. Marsden has contri- 
buted an example (No. peccxxiv.) of a square Jalali of this 
Pédshéh weighing 176-5 grains. Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grains, this coin would virtually 
contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15°38 grains to each 
of the 114 madshas of 15°5 grains, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint. — 

The adoption of this 15-5 grain mdsha, asa standard, neces- 
sitates a concurrent recognition of a proportionately increased 
weight in the folah as then in use; we can scarcely suppose 
the twelve mdshas composing the tolah to have aggregated. 
186 grains, while the ¢o/ah itself remained at the 180 grains 
modern usage has assigned to it, We have fortunately at 


¥ 
subject—i. p. 31, under Il4hi, “for 12 mdshas 133 ruttees,” read “12 mdshas 
18 ruttees ٣ and for “is in value 12 rupees,” read “10 rupees.” At p. 37, 
line 10, for 123 mdshas,”’ read “112 mdshas.” 


ee ہے‎ ~ 
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uauu a second means of proving the question in the ultimate 
determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces consti- 
tuting the lower currency of the period, and the result will 
be found to show sufficient confirmation of the theory which 
has already placed the mdsha of Shir Shéh at 15°5 and the 
tolah at 186 grains troy. Forty dams of copper, we are told, 
were in Akbar’s time equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange,! to one rupee; and the dém of copper 
is itself defined at five tanks, or one tolah eight mdshas and 
seven ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Abul Fazl wrote, went by the name of dim. There 
can be but little hesitation in admitting, almost primd faci 
on the evidence available, that the copper pieces classed 
under Nos. 355, 358, were the identical coins of Shir Shab, 
to which the succeeding déms of Akbar were assimilated ; 
or, in other words, that they were in weight and value 
(whatever their name) the ddms of the Afghan Sultan. It is 
@ nicer point to determine the precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins; but first 
taking the figures now proposed for mdshas and tolahs, we 
obtain from one folah eight mdshas and seven ratis, at 186 
grains per tolah, a sum of 828۰5625 grains; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably close approximation to our figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Shéh and his Afgh4n successors, would neces- 
sarily run somewhat below the rate of 323°5 grains; but we 
have to allow a considerable per-centage for loss by wear 


1 See above, p. 360. 
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in such heavy coins, composed, as they were, of copper, ١ 
which metal would always continue more freely current, and 
consequently suffer far more from the abrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold. However we may, with- 
out claiming too much margin on these grounds, fairly con- 
sider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an inten- 
tional standard of 323°5 grains, inasmuch as we can at this 
time produce several specimens of the coinage weighing 322 
grains, and in one instance, of a Hissar coin, we can reckon no 
less than the large overplus of 329 grains. Added to this, 
we have the indirect evidence of Ferishtah that in his day 
there was a paisa! (or fixed weight? ل‎ 2) which was rated at 
18 tolahs, which, at 186 grains the ¢olah, gives the close 
though higher return of 824-0 grains. 

At the same time, it would be impossible to reduce per 
contra the coins which furnish our means of trial to any- 
thing like so low a general average as would admit of 314 
grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains ¢olah) being 
accepted as the normal issue weight. 

The later and more ample investigations which have sug- 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
work on “The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli,” 
bear out, in a remarkable manner, the accuracy of the 
results previously obtained from Shir Sh&ah’s extant coins. 
Now that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the term tank, as distinguished from ¢ankah or any other 
misleading association, we are able to check the return 
obtained from the definition of the weight of the ddm as 
one folah eight mdshas and seven ratis (which produces a 
total of 323°5625 grains); by the second estimate of five 
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tanks, a weight which Babar himself defines as 32 ratis! 
[or 56 grains], and which crops up under the palpable and 
tangible form of the mediwval representatives of the old 
purdna in the present series (Nos. 102, 108, 118, e¢ seg.). 
This latter calculation produced a return of 280 grains 
(56 x5), which proved to be the exact amount required to 
constitute the old paisa, forty of which went to the 175 
grain silver tankah, giving a grand total of 11,200 grains 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at the exchange rate of the 
two metals of 64 to 1. 

We need not subject the old copper tank to any tests or 
trials by the new copper standard, as the value of that 
metal in reference to silver was avowedly altered from 
the rate obtaining when the coined tank or purdna first 
constituted the secondary authoritative and corrective mea- 
sure. And here we are forced to encounter another sup- 
posed difficulty: we have seen that allowance had to be 
made for the increased weight of the mdsha consequent 
upon the advance on the rate of the لاہ‎ and rupee; but 
the question of the rati did not form part of the then leading 
argument, but by parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt the change, and hence we find that as 
the old rati of the early Pathéns stood at 1°75 grains, so 
the revised rati under Shir Shah and Akbar rose to 1656 
grains (186-96); or by the ddm test, 328۰0625-167 | the 
number of ratis in a dém] to 1:9375,—a solution which will 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore experienced in the admis- 
sion of the correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the weight of the ancient اوہ‎ 


1 Page 222 ante. 
? Gen. Cunningham (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, p. 46), proposed to correct 
my estimate of 1°75 into 1۰4228, making the eighty ratis, which is rather a 
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The exchange rate of copper and silver in Shir Sh4h’s time 
would appear from these returns to have ranged at something 
over 72:6 to 1 (178°25-- 1294-25 [1.e. 323۰5625 x 40] =72°60).! 


THIRTY-SEVENTH Kine (4.8. 952-960; .ص۸‎ 1545-1552). 


*Adil Khan, the eldest son, had been nominated as the suc- 
cessor to the throne of Shir Shah. Jalé] Khan, the younger 
brother, however, taking advantage of his absence from the 
capital at the time of the death of their father, assumed the 
imperial dignity under the title of Islam Shah; and not long 
afterwards, ’Adil Kh4én made a formal resignation of his 
birthright, and saluted Islam Sh4h as Sultdn, simultaneously 
accepting, for his own portion, the Jdgir of Bina. Event- 
ually, seeing cause to distrust the good faith of his brother, 
’Adil fled to Méwat, and went into open revolt. This futile 
effort was quickly crushed by the Sult4én, and ’Adil took 


standard weight, equal to 146۰882 grains. This calculation is reproduced, and 
the inference reiterated by the General in his article, On the Indian Prince 
Sophytes,” in the Numismatic Chronicle (October, 1866, p. 230); and he further 
extends his comparisons to the ancient punch-marked thirty-two rati purdnas, 
two [exceptional] specimens of which he has found to weigh as much as 56°5 
grains each, marking an excess of half a grain upon my extreme limit. I should 
not be disposed to allow this fact to disturb my previous determination of the 
standard of 56 grains, as the accrement of the half grain in such rare instances 
might be due to many extraneous causes; indeed, I should rather argue from the 
General's own data, the result of which he specifies as ‘‘out of 186 specimens,”’ 
ten only weighed “above 55 grains,” that my maximum of 56 was preferable to 
his of 58. Mr. N.S. Maskelyne estimated the rats of Babar’s time at 1۰8462-10, 
the basis of his calculations being Humfydn’s diamond.—J.R.A.S. 1866, p. 162. 

1 Col. W. Anderson made his return 70: 1.—Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22. 
He seems, however, to have worked out his totals from the mere text of the Ain-i 
Akbari, without the all-important check of coin weights. 
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refuge in Bihér, where all traces of his eventual fate are, lost. 
This outbreak was followed by a rebellion in the Punjab, 
under ’Azim Huméytn, which was for the time subdued by 
the defeat of the insurgents. The rest of the reign of Islam 
was disturbed by repeated insurrections, and during this period 
he had to reckon no less than three remarkable escapes from 
assassination. He died in 960 a.n. 


No. 359 (pl. v. fig. 190). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Common. 
A.H. 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960. 


ل al‏ الا الله عمد رسول اللہ Obverse—Square area,‏ 


Margin, المرتضيی‎ se العوں!‎ wore ابابکرالصدیق عمرالفاروق‎ 
Ababakr the true, "Umar the discerning, Usman the 
defender, ’Alf the chosen. 


Reverse—Area, ot ae خلد الله‎ labs sls ابی شیر‎ slo اسلام‎ 


at taara 1۴‏ 
جلال الد نیا والدیں ابواممظفر السلطان العادل ہو ۴۴۷۷ Margin,‏ 


1 The العوں‎ “The defender,” “ patron,” also ‘‘servant,”’ is a somewhat doubt- 
ful reading, as on many coins there seems to be a dot over the third letter, making 
it الغوں‎ . Marsden has given this word as الفوں‎ , but the best cut specimens 
of Islam’s mintage display the medial Eo ¢ in its perfect shape. The proper 
word is ۔ العفان‎ Islim’s coins are very dubious in their orthography in other 
respects, the ابی‎ being frequently written بی‎ , and the ATet Shahi being used 
indiscriminately with م181۴‎ Shahi. 

The same uncertain method of expressing the Devanfgari equivalent of the 
Persian name of شیر شاء‎ Shir Shah is also to be seen in its full defects on the 
coins of that prince, 
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Np. 860. Marsden, pocxtrv. 
Varieties—Agrah, 952. 
7 Gwalior, 952, (958), 957. 
7 Satgaon, 951, 952, 953. 
Shakk-i Bakar, 958, 959. 
7 Other dates, 956, 958, 960. 
Square areas. 


ا الے SN‏ 
ہر شاہ سلطان محمد رسول اللہ 
als‏ اللے Ae‏ و سلطانہ Jor‏ 
Seal of Solomon. at CATA ٣‏ 


Margin—The names and titles Margin—Liall جلال الدین و‎ 


of the four companions. 
ستکانو‎ ad ابو المظفر‎ 
Some examples vary the Hindi orthography of the name of Islam to 
Wasa ۳8938۹ az, etc. 


No. 360a. A half piece of this type. Weight, 84°5 prs. 


No. 861. Silver. Weight, 171 prs. New variety. (My cabinet.) 
Sharifabad, a.u. 953. 


Circular areas. 
اسلام شاہ سلطان‎ 
Bhs set ابی‎ 
The Kalimah. قاط‎ 
ال_لے ملک‎ 
عمر عثمان--حنچ:ەل2‎ jy! ابو نیعلا‎ pall جلال الدنیا‎ 
السلطان العادل‎ ise ۹۰۳ المظفر(ضرب) شریفاباں‎ 
ait ٣ ۴ 
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No. 361. Similar coin, without any mint record. Dated 952 a.u. 


No. 862. Silver. Square coin. Weight, 172 and 178 grs. 
A.H, 954, 956. Col. Stacy. 


Obverse—The Kalimah. 
Reverso— jor سلطان خلد الله ملکہ‎ ols شیر‎ pl slo اسلام‎ 
]5[( 7 
No. 863. Copper. Weight, 315 grs. .۶ھ‎ 952, 953, 954, 955, 
956, 957, 958, 959. 
Obverse— ۹۰۴ Gall العامي الدین‎ roll age فی‎ 
Reverse— Sie سلطاں خلد اللہ‎ sls اہی شیر‎ als ابو المظفر اسلام‎ 


No. 364. Copper. Weight, 38 grs. 
Obverso—_.\abus اسلام شاہ شیر شاہ‎ 


خلیفہ الزمان العادل --مو روم70 
۰ <ھ No. 364a. Small coin. Shirgarh.‏ 


U. Inscription of the time of Islam Shah, .ھ۸‎ 952, on Imad ul 
Malik’s Well at Dehli. 


بسم الله الرحمن الرحیم در عھد و زمان سلطان السلطین ابو العظفر 
اسللم شاہ بی شیر شاہ سلطان alll als‏ سلکہ وسلطانہ بنا کر این 
چاہ بتوفیق‌اله بروم رسول الله ملث عماد الملژث عرف خواجہ 
عبدالله اذر قریشی بدارالملث حضرت دھلي في gel dee‏ و 


Nos. 35 and 61, Syud Ahmad’s As&r-us-Sunnadeed. خمسیں و تسعمابۂ‎ 
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٣.۰ Second Inscription of the time of Islém Shah, a.u. 958, on 
"Imad ul Malik’s Bdolé at Dehli. 


٭ ٭ تمام شد این Ls‏ وچاہ درماہ رمضان در سنہ نھصد SY‏ و 


ھشت 57S?‏ تررے ٭حمد مصطفی رسول درکاہ حضرت ej yd dl‏ 
عادل اسلام شاہ wy‏ شیر شاہ بناکردہ گارکنی une‏ از ste thee‏ 
خواجۂ oles‏ الملژ عرف عبدالله لاذر قریشیي بندہ کارکن باوريی 


Nos. 34 and 60, 85714 Ahmad’s Asfr-us-Sunnadeed. اہیدوا ار عنابہت + ہو‎ 


There is also a short inscription, dated, in Persian, a.u. 954, on 
"Isa Khén’s Makbarah.—Syud Ahmad’s Asdr-us-Sunnadeed. 


The public buildings, for which Isl4m Sh&h’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Fort of Selim Gurh, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the extensive fortress of Mankot or Manghar (32° 37’ N. 
74° 55’ E.), 76 miles N. of Amritsir. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH, THIRTY-NINTH, AND FortizTs 10168, 


The historical events of the reigns of the three kings, who 
represent the obscuration of the Pathén dynasty of Dehli, 
are so interwoven with one another that it may be con- 
venient to notice them in concert. On Isl4m Sh&h’s death, 
his son, Firdz Kh4n, a boy of twelve years of age, was for 
the moment elevated to the throne of his father, only to be 
quickly disposed of by Mubariz Khén, a nephew of Shir 
Shéh, who thereupon usurped the sovereignty under the title 
of Muhammad ’Adil Sh&éh. Equally infamous and ignorant, 
the self-elected Sultan entrusted the direction of his kingdom 
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to one Himi (a Hind, accused by his enemies of having 
once been a shopkeeper); fortunately, the individual thus 
selected was as capable, as he subsequently proved himself 
true, and for the time he loyally upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served. The Sultén’s singular tendency to re- 
sume Jdgirs and other governmental estates from the parties 
in possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap- 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack upon his person in open Darbar, 
from which a hasty and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him. In 961 a.x., so serious a rebellion was organized 
that the monarch was obliged to march against the insur- 
gents in person, when he attacked and routed them near 
Chunér. Shortly after this, Ibréhim Sir, ’Adil’s cousin and 
brother-in-law, revolted, and obtained possession of Dehli 
and Agrah, obliging ’Adil Shéh to confine himself to the 
eastern portions of his dominions. No sooner, however, had 
Ibréhim seated himself on his newly-erected throne, than 
another competitor started up in the person of Ahmad, a 
nephew of Shir Shah, who, under the designation of Sikandar 
Shah, assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibrahim, suc- 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately-acquired territories. In 
the mean time, Muhammad Khan Giuria, governor of Bengal, 
disavowed allegiance to Muhammad ’Adil, but was eventually 
vanquished and slain by Himi. Prior to this last action, 
Hum4yin, operating in another direction, had repossessed 
himself of Agrah and Dehli, and thus, in acquiring Sikandar’s 
provinces, found himself in direct antagonism with Muham- 
mad ’Adil. Himu, hearing of the death of Humaéyin, which 
occurred about this time, and leaving his master in safety at 
Chunér, advanced upon Agrah, which he entered unopposed, 
and thence proceeded to Dehli, where he overcame Tirdi Beg, 
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the Mughal governor. He next prepared for a march on 
Lahor, but was met on the plain of Paniput by Bahram, the 
guardian of the young prince Akbar, and defeated and slain, 
after a display of considerable valour. ’*Adil Shéh continued 
to reign in his eastern dominions till he was killed, in 964 
A.H., in an encounter with Bahadur Shah, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal. 
MUHAMMAD ADIL. 
No. 365 (pl. v. fig. 194). Silver. Weight, 174 grs. Rare. 
a.H. 961, 963. One specimen struck at Narndl.? 


Obverse—Square area, رسول اللہ‎ sas الا الله‎ al J 
Reverse—Square area, ۹٦ا ملکہ‎ al ols سلطان‎ sls Jole ana 


Bt ACAT AE Sri Mahamad Sah. 
Margins illegible. 


No. 366. Copper. Weight, 322 grs. Rare. 
A.H. 961, 962, 963, 964. 
Obverse—eSe شاہ سلطان خلد الله‎ das اہو المظئر‎ 


فی dE‏ الامیر العامی الدینں الدنان ا٦٦١-‏ 0۶ء27 


No. 867. Copper. Similar coins struck at Gwalior. 
A.H. 961, 962, 963, 964. 


IBRAHIM SUR. 
No. 368. Copper. Damaged com. Mr. Freeling’s cabinet. 


اہو المظفر ابرھیم س * * * Obverse—‏ 
ضرب رت ٭ ٭ ٦۹-ومروہمبڑ‏ 


1 Narn6l is a district N.W. of Agrah, and in Akbar’s time comprised seventeen 
mahdls, with an area of 20,80,046 dighas. The capital is situated ‘in lat 28° 5’ 
N., long. 75° 52’ E., 86 miles 8.W. from the city of Dehli. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, but now greatly reduced in size.” Ab«Gl Fazl mentions that 
this mahdi was celebrated for its copper mines, and mints were established in 
various localities for the immediate production of coin.—Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 48, and 
iii. 48; Hamilton's Hindstan, i. 401; and p. 403 ante. 
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SIKANDAR. 


No. 369 (pl. v. fig. 197). Silver. Weight, 175 grs, Unique. 
A.H. 962, 


Obverse—Square area, رسول اللہ‎ das? الہ ال الله‎ J 
Reverso—{f سور ی * ٭‎ thd سلطان سکندر‎ 
Margins illegible. 


No. 370. Copper. Weight, 35 grs. Rare. a.u. 962. 
03۸0٥ سلطان سگندر-- ہہ‎ 
Reverso— سلطا نی‎ ols سگندر‎ 
The subjoined coin is somewhat out of place in the present 
series, which professes to limit itself to purely Pathén times ; 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior mintages of Shir Sh&h and the succeeding types 
accepted by Akbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147.) 


JALAL SHAH OF BENGAL, 
No. 871. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Jajpir, an. 968. 





Square areas, 
owe سلطلان‎ 
إ الے ال اللے‎ gil ld سس‎ 
محمد رسول اللہ‎ ۹٦۸ خلد اللہ ملک‎ 
| Bt 881898 Bet 


Ob! |‏ صدیقی Margin—c‏ 
Margin—‏ 
بوالمظٹر شرب yer‏ خطاب عثمان عفان علي 
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AKBAR’S COINAGE. 


I do not propose to include in the pages of this work any 
extended notice of the coins of Akbar, but there are many 
details in the practical working of his mints, of which we 
have an unusually full and complete record, under the hand 
of his minister, Abil Fazl, that specially illustrate the 
antecedent developmtnts of the coinages of his predeces- 
sors. His fiscal theories, whether in the elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or the subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
such, may be said essentially to belong to the prior period. 
As bearing upon this transitional epoch, four points of 
interest present themselves—I. The remodelled and re- 
constructed coinage itself, with its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pre-existent subdivisions of the 
currency. II. The more general question of the relative 
values of the precious metals at the moment, which forms 
a curious item in the exchanges of the Eastern world. 
III. The very complete scheme of Seigniorage in recognized 
operation as between the State and the bullion merchant. 
IV. The geographical distribution of the provincial mints, 
which necessarily followed, in more or less completeness, 
the ancient traditions of the land. 


I. COINS OF AKBAR. 


Gop. 


Name. . Weteut. VaLvE. 
Tolahs. M&shas. Ratis. 
1. سھنسۂے‎ Sthansah ....101 9 7=100Lal Jaldli muhars at10 
rupees each = 1,000 ×٣۰ 
pees, or 40,000 ddmze. 
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Name. Waicxr. 3٦ 
Tolahs. Mashas. Ratis. 

2. Smaller variety of No.1. 91 8 0--100 round muhars at 11 md- 
shas of gold or 9 rupees 
each = 900 rupees or 
36,000 410۸٥۰ 


8. رھس‎ Rahas ....-. =4 of Nos. 1 or 2, as their 
individual contents may 
indicate. 

4. dail Atmah = of No. 1. 

5. بنست‎ Binsat یہ لیے سے و‎ No.1. Similar coins, 


officially declared of the 
lower values of 1, =1,, 
siz, and ہپ‎ of No. 1. 


6. Abe چھا‎ Chahdr Géehah 8 0 5}=30 rupees. Stated in the 
(t.e. square). text to be =, of No. 1, 
but seemingly nearer the 

proportion of ہپ‎ 


ts جگل‎ Chugul..... 2آ‎ O0=8 round muhars (No. 10), 
at 9 rupees cach = 27 
rupees. Recorded in the 
official summary as لہ‎ 
of No. 2, though in actual 
value more like the pre- 
vious fraction of .لہ‎ 


8۰ و ۶ الٹھی‎ 1 2 43=12 rupees. 
9۰ افتابی‎ 1+ 12 12=10rupees. Thesquare L’al 


Jalali is stated to be 
identical in weight and 
value. (The standard 
equivalent of 400 ddme.) 
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Name, Wericur. VaLuE. 
* ‘Tolahs. Méshas. Ratis. 

9a. ise لعل‎ L'al Jaldli 1 0 1$=400 ddms, or 10 rupees. 
(Old). ٠ The extra weight beyond 
that allowed in the new 
coin, No. 9, is probably 
due to the lower degree 
of fineness of the gold,’ 
which was confessedly 
less pure, guoad its metal, 
than the new coins issued 
from Akbar’s better or- 

ganized mints. 


10. 63 Joc’ Adl Gutkah 11 0 =9 rupees. Also known as 


theordinary round muhar, 
in value 360 ddms.? 


e e e رقف‎ 1 
Most of these latter coins have minor subdivisions of 1, 1, 44,45 37 


Marsden has several gold coins weighing as much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to correspond with the round muhar, No. 10, 
whose full issue weight would have been (15°5 X11)=-170°5 grains. 
Among the rest, he has a Mihrdbi, No. pceccvii1., 1664 grains. And 
there are pieces, Nos. pcccxvi. and peccxix., of 187۰5 grains, and 
No. pecexxvi. of 188-0 grains, which are all very close upon the 
weight required for No. 9. 


1 Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin, i. 37; Blochmann, p. 32, There is some 
obscurity in this passage. Gladwin’s text gave a weight of 1.0.132. My Dehli 
MSS. all concur in the figures 1.0.1}, and accord with the weight adopted in the 
Calcutta text. Under these circumstances, the translation of the context as “of 


the greatest degree of fineness,” or ‘quite pure,” must be modified to suit the 
facts. The original passage runs in my Dehli MSS.— | و‎ gle ارول لعل‎ 
Dee وی سرخ و مہ ربع و‎ AEG EG نام روشناس # وزن‎ iS 
صد دام‎ jhe قیمت‎ (Var. (بکامل‎ SUG 

® Also called under other forms, Mihrdbi and M’uinf, 
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812. 
4a) 9) Rupee (round)'= 11 mdshas 4 ratis. 
حلالہ‎ Jaldiah (square) = 11 mdshas 4 ratis. 
Subdivisions—Co Darb, +; خرن‎ Charn, 2; بانڈو‎ Pandu, 3; 
اش‎ Aeht, 45 دسا‎ Dasd, to; WS Kald, 5; سوکی‎ Suki, oy. 


The old Akbar Shahi round rupee was estimated at 39 ddéms. 
The above coins were the revised representatives of 40 ddms.? 


002. 
دام‎ Dém سے‎ 1 tolah 8 mdshas 7 ratis, or about 3235625 grains of 
copper (estimating the rat? at 1°9375 grains). 
ادھیله‎ Adhélah = half a dém. 
djl Pdulah =a quarter of a ddm. 
دمہريی‎ Damri == one-eighth of a dam. 


The numismatic world in Europe was greatly excited a 
short time ago by the discovery of a Bactrian coin of Eukra- 
tides (B.c. 185), in gold,* of the unusual weight of 2593-5 


الله ا کبر جل > Inscription. Obverse—a\‏ 1 


Reverse—Date. 

To show how completely the dém was understood to form 1۸: unit or standard‏ 2 ٭ 
in all exchanges, it may be noticed, in addition to the theoretical evidence quoted‏ 
above, as to the adjustment of the coinage in the higher metals to the more com-‏ 
prehensive totals in déms, that, practically, the dém was the ready money of prince‏ 
and peasant. Abdl Fazl relates that a Aror of ddms was kept ready for gifts, etc.,‏ 
within the palace, “every thousand of which is kept in bags.” Bernier mentions‏ 
the continuation, even to Aurangzéb’s time, of the same custom of having bags‏ 
of 1000 ddms ready for distribution. His words are—“ et leur fait donner sur‏ 
Vheure un sac de Peyssas, ce qui vient @ environ cinquante francs” (ii. p. 65).‏ 

8 This piece is highly finished in some of its artistic details, but is crude and 
imperfect in other respects. The difficulty of driving the high relief of the 
obverse die home is curiously illustrated by the palpable reapplication of that die, 
and a second resort to the hammer; but, in the process, the reverse die, which 
was less deep in its engraved surface, had been disregarded and shifted half way 
round, so that the second impression nearly obliterates the first, but still the 
former has left traces, in the texture of the gold, of the previous impact. The 
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grains, constituting, in the Greek scheme, a fwenty-stater prece, 
or +'; talent. Is is curious that the Greeks should so early 
have adapted themselves to Eastern notions of bullion and 
ingots, although they reduced the crude lump of metal to 
the classic form in which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent introduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of Akbar’s mints. There was an idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah coins were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vanity sake than for real utility; but the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 
treasures,! and the continuity of their issue by succeeding 


medal presented no particular novelty, such as should enhance its value to a numis- 
matist, except its weight, as the type of the helmeted head of the king and the 
Dioscuri reverse were sufficiently common. The coin is now in the Bibliothéque in 
Paris. See M. Chaboulet, Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 382; Gen. Cunningham, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1869, p. 220; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pl. iii. figs. 1-3; 
Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 185, ete. 


calle"‏ دہ کرور روپیة و ہزار کرور لعل خاصة کہ پادشاہ بدست 
خوں جد ا کر|ء ہوں دہ ہن بختہ طلاي غیرمسکوٹ و DEAD‏ من ہختہ 
lig‏ غیر مسکوٹ و شصت من ہختہ بول سیاہ و پانچھزار کرور تنکۂ 


——Ferishtah, Bombay Lithographed Persian text, i. p. 517. 
That is to say—c. 10,00,00,000 ’AlSi rupees (Nos. 182-134, supra). 
5 وو‎ 8. 1,000,00,00,000. Special gold Muhars (or square L’al 
Jalalis, No. 9 of Akbar’s own coins). 


mans of uncoined gold.‏ 10 €+ ہو وو 
d. 70 ” 99 ” silver.‏ 35 7 
e. 60 7 1 9 copper.‏ 7 9 


7 » گر‎ 5,000,00,00,000 tankahs (? copper). 
Briggs’s translation (ii. p. 281) varies some of these items; for instance, ۸ is given 
as 1 kror only, and is associated with the ’A/dé of.the opening sentence. 


Kha&fi Khan’s enumeration, in the Muntakhab al Lub&b, is as follows :—‏ 
ووقت وفات او کہ عرض خزانه کرفتند سواي اشرفیھاي کالن کہ 
از صد توله تا پانصد agi‏ ھزار اشرفی در Lj‏ موجوں بوں و دہ کرور 
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seems to indicate that they were consistently designed‏ !وع کا 
to serve for the purposes of larger payments, such as our‏ 
civilized age recognizes in one hundred pound notes, ete.‏ 
Moreover, there was clearly a great temptation to the pro-‏ 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign‏ 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior-‏ 
age of 53 per cent., or from £5 10s. to £27 10s., by each‏ 
application of the royal dies.‏ 


dary‏ و اشرفی cb‏ پازدہ ماشہ و سیزدہ و جھارںہ ماشہ ودو صد و 
olin‏ و دو من طلاي غیر مسکوٹ و سیصد و هفتاد من نقرہ writ‏ 


خام سواي aS paler‏ قیمت yl‏ ازسہ کرور dad yy‏ تچوز نمودہ بوں 
—Calcutta Persian text, i. p. 243. The printed Persian text is obscure. The MS.‏ 
of the Royal As. Soc., No. 77, xcviii., slightly improves the run of the sentence.‏ 

a. No definite specification is given, except the general reference to Gold 
Muhars of three varying standards (8, 9, 10, Akbar’s scries? whose 
weights are erroneously given as 11, 13, and 14 mdshas), and an allusion 
to the massive gold pieces of 100 tolahs and upwards to 500 tolahs, 

b. 10,00,00,000 rupees. 

ec. 272 mans crude gold. 

4. ۵0 جو ہو‎ Silver. 

g. 1 man of selected jewels, valued at 8,00,00,000 rupees. 

R. Hawkins also speaks of 20,000 gold pieces, of 1,000 rupees each, and 50,000 
silver pieces of ‘‘Selim Sha of 100 Toles a piece,” as existing in Jahangir’s 
treasury.—Purchas i. 217. 

1 ےہ‎ There is a gilt copper cast of a Gold Muhar of Sh&h Jah4n, dated Sh&h- 
jah4n4baéd, 1064 a.n., in the Asiatic Society's Collection at the India Museum, 
measuring 5} inches in diameter, and weighing in its representative metal 2 lbs. 
loz. 7dr. The original gold medal itself is fully described by Richardson, in his 
Persian Dictionary (edition 1829, p. 840), where it is stated to have weighed 
“above 70 ounces,” being 4 inches in diameter, and “4 lines in thickness.” In 
its legend it purports to represent a piece of 200 muhars.—b. There is a silver medal 
at Dresden of Aurangzéb, minted at Sh&hjah4n4bad in the tenth year of his 
reign, 4°4 inches in diameter, which weighs 5 Saxon lbs. 5:1546 lbs, English. 
“Kehr,” “ Aurenkséb,”’ Lipsie, 1725. See also Marsden, pp. 641. 

The Persian monarchs also issued large pieces in silver. Marsden, No. ب27۳7‎ 
p. 466, gives a coin of Husain Shéh (a.m. 1121) weighing 4,983 grains; and 
Prinsep has described a piece of the same monarch (4.8. 1118) weighing 858 
grains.—Jour, As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 416. 
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11. From this summary of the minted coins of Akbar, as 
distinguished from the fanciful interchanges of names and 
terms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
which have needlessly puzzled modern commentators, we 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of gold and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals in the practical mechanical department of the 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in official language 
as the accepted rate of exchange. 

Abil Fazl’s copious and somewhat tedious statistics may 
be concentrated in their leading results as follows :— 

No. 1. The massive piece, the Sihansah, of the above table, in value 
100 L’al Jalalis, gives a return of weight in gold of ٥/۸۸۵ 101, 
mdshas 9, ratis ؟'‎ -- 1000 silver rupees: ۷۵ 
(172°5 x 100 X10) 21229-4118. 


No. 2. The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round muhars, pro- 
duces a similar result. Weight in gold, tolahs 91, mdshas 8 
=900 stlver rupees: 165003 3155250° (172°5 K 100  × 1 
۰ءء‎ 


No. 6. Weight in gold, tolahs 3, mdshas 0, ratis 54-30 rupees of 
114 mashas each : 649۰844: 3172°5 X30 (5175-0) 313:9 4118. 


No. 7. Weight in gold, tolahs 2, mdshas 9=27 rupees: 495::172 5x 
27 (4657-5) 21, 29°409. 


No. 8. Weight in gold, tolah 1, mdshas 2, ratts 43—-12 rupees: 
218°903 °172°5 X12 (2070°0): 1339-4563. 


No. 9. Weight in gold, mdshas 12, ratis 12=10 rupees: 183°28:: 
172°5 X10 (1725°0)212:9°4118. ۱ 

No. 10. ’Adl Gutkah, or Round Muhar, also called Mihraébi. Weight 
in gold, 11 mdshas=9 rupees: 16533172°5 X9 (1552°5): 1 
$3 9°40909. 
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These estimates are made upon the bases of the ordinary 
tolah of 180 grains, the mdsha of 15 grains, and the rati of 
1۰876 grains. The question of corresponding values in the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result. 


1 ] gave more prominence to the above calculations, and even tested anew my 
earlier returns by the independent totals afforded by the larger sums originally 
omitted, because the obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 9°4, had been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr. Shekleton), who, 
however, while unable either to correct my data, or to produce any possible 
evidence against my conclusions, ventured to affirm that ‘9-4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could really have existed’ (Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1864, p.517). Nevertheless, here is a series of comparative weights and 
values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, and each and all producing 
returns absolutely identical up to the first place of decimals. My original estimates 
were sketched and published at Dehli, in 1851, where I had access to the best 
MSS., to the most comprehensive range of antiquarian relics, and at command 
the most intelligent oral testimony in the land. When reprinting Prinsep’s 
‘Useful Tables,” I had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous results obtained by 
Colonel W. Anderson, who had tried Abdl Fazl’s figures, from MSS. pure and 
simple, without any disturbing difficulty about coins (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 
London edition, vol. ii. p. 32). But if there were the faintest reason for doubt- 
ing so moderate a rate as one to 9°4, the whole discussion might be set at rest by 
0061ھ‎ Fazl’s own statement as translated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a very elaborate review of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process ‘‘ leaves a remainder of about 
one-half a tolah of gold, the value of which is four rupees’’ (i. p. 44). 

Richard Hawkins, who was at Agrah in a.p. 1609-11, during the reign of 
Jahangir, has left a notice of certain accumulated treasures of that prince which 
he was permitted to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies, ‘‘In primis, of 
Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten rupias apiece.” To this passage is added, in a 
marginal note, that “a tole is a rupia challany [current] of silver, and ten of 
these toles are of the value of one of gold.” (Purchas i. 217.) This evidence might 
at first sight seem to militate against the conclusion arrived at from the official re- 
turns above summarized, but the value of gold was clearly on the rise, and one of the 
aims of Akbar’s legislation on metallic exchanges, which had necessarily been dis- 
turbed by progressive modifications in the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning by tens and hundreds. 
The old round muhkar (No. 10 of the above list) represented the inconvenient sum 
of nine rupees, or 360 ddms. By raising the weight of the piece to the higher total 
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111. The next section of Akbar’s mint organization, which 
I have now to notice, is the amply defined official recognition 
of the law of seigniorage. The following outline table gives 
the results of a very uniform and well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over 53 per cent. upon the conversion of 
bullion into coin; and the Oriental craving after small pro- 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 


given under No. 9, the gold t/dhi was made equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal 
reckoning to 400 ddms. Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rupee 
passed for 39 ddms ; in the new currency, a value of 40 ddms was secured, not by 
an increase of weight, but by the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher standard 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages so 
readily secured in India. 

The question of the relative values of gald and silver formed the subject of dis- 
cussion at @ subsequent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (6th December, 
1865), when Colonel Lees stated his objections to some of my inferences. As I 
understand, he freely admits the correctness of the figures given above to establish 
the rate of one to 9°4; but he is disposed to distrust ‘calculations based upon 
mint regulations, during a period when the principle of a standard was but im- 
perfectly understood even in Europe, and upon a unit of measure not accurately 
ascertained.” I trust that the more ample details furnished in this volume will 
satisfy him that the Dehli mint authorities had arrived at very distinct notions of 
the comparative values of the precious metals, and had elaborated the details 
of exchanges with very considerable success, when the singular complications of 
previous currencies had to be taken into account. I have already seen and cor- 
rected the error of my first interpretation of Ibn Batutah’s text; and as regards 
Gladwin’s translation of the passage above quoted, “which leaves a remainder,”’ 
etc., I have not the slightest wish to uphold it in the face of a more full and 
rigorous interpretation of the special text; but ordinarily, a linguist of good 
repute, who has translated so big a book as the Ain-i Akbari, arrives at a pretty 
fair conception of the meaning of his author! JI myself had no reserve in cor- 
recting Gladwin’s figures; but in his simple reproduction of Indian phrases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a critical re-examination of 
his Persian version. The argument about the half folah, however, is as unim- 
portant at the present moment as the now rectified passage of Ibn Batutah, the 
value of whose statements on the subject of local money has altogether been 
superseded by the more exact details contributed by the Mas&lik ul Abs&r, pp. 
238, supra. I see that Sir T. Roe, incidentally speaking of the weight of Jahangir, 
specifies it as 9,000 rupees, or £1,000 sterling. 
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should benefit for the amount of interest the merchant might 
possibly have had to pay. 


Outlay by mer- 
chants in current Total Mint return after |Merchants’ return, with 
coin, pes crude refining. fractional ات‎ State seigniorage. 
me 











Muhars. Re, Déms, Jitals’ M. ھ‎ D. دا‎ BD. J.! 
100 L’al Jalali 


Gold Muharsa.105 39 25 0100 12 37 345 12 34 0 
950 Rupees 
(crude metal 
test) ..... 2 1006 27 20 853 21°103} 50 13 0 
950 Rupees i 
(old coin test) 'c. 1015 
1044 ddms (the td 
cost of one 
man of cop- 
per) ..... d. 1170 0 


29 0 50 24 0 





1062 1 58 20 


Mint charges—a. Rs. 7.26.203: 6. Rs. 2.33.2; ¢. Rs. 10.12.14}; 
d. Rs. 1.8.18. 


Dr. H. Blochmann (pp. 37, 38) notices some minor errors in the 
simple addition of the several items, . . . and there are obvious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Gladwin’s 
figures are also more or less uncertain (1. 45). 


IV. Axsar’s Mints. 


LSI Attok. اگرہ‎ Agrah.* T 
اجمیر‎ Ajmir. الور‎ Alwar. 
احمداباں‎ Ahmadébad.* T ال اہباس‎ 18 
(Gujarat). اودہ‎ ٥٠ 


1 In cases where the gold employed belongs to the State, an extra deduction is 
made for the interest the merchant would otherwise have had to pay, to the 
amount of rupees 6.374 (Gladwin, 6.10.124). 
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۸ ھدہط<‎ ۱ Mints—continued. 


ures! Ujain.t 
بداوں‎ Badaon, 
بنارس‎ 8۰ 
alt, Bengél.* T 
بھکر‎ Bhakar. 
پٹن‎ Pattan. 
a8) Patnah.t 
بھرہ‎ Bhirah. 
ثانذہ‎ Téndah.t 
pole Jalandhar. 
جونپور‎ Jaunpur. 
جەەہہنا حصار فیروزة‎ Firdzah. 


Dehli.t‏ دھلی 
Ranthambhor.‏ رنتھنبھور 


Sérangpur.‏ سار نگیو 
cor Sironj.‏ 
Sirhind.‏ سرھند 
٭(سھرند (var.‏ 


Sambhal.‏ سنبھل 
1 سورت 
Sahéranpar.‏ سھارنپور 
+86 سیالکوٹ 
c gy! Kanauj.‏ 
Kaébul.* T‏ کابل 
Kalpi.‏ کالپی 
Kashmir.t‏ کشمیر 
۵۰ص11 MS‏ نور 
Gwalior.‏ گو الیار 


٭تاػطعاہءہ68 گورکھپور 
Lahor.t‏ اھور 


+0۰ لگھنو 
Mathura,‏ مٹھرہ 
Multan.‏ ملتان 
ghee Mandi.‏ 
Nagor.‏ ناگور 
Hardwar‏ ھردوار 


Those mints marked * were alone permitted to coin gold. The 
issue of silver money was restricted to the cities marked with }, and 
the other towns coined nothing but copper. 


In order to form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and the purchasing power of the income of the State, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the prices of pro- 
visions at the period. The following Table will give some 
idea of the extraordinary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sufficiently high for the discriminated articles of 

luxury. 
Averace Prices or Provisions rv Axsan’s Reren.! 

Wheat, گندم‎ , 12 dams per man of 55 467,857 lbs. avoirdupois. 

», Flour, according to fineness, from 22 to 15 dame. 

Barley, جو‎ , 8 dams per man (ground barley, 11 ddme). 

Rice, شالی‎ and é بر(‎ , Varieties, according to qualities, ranging from 
the extremes of 110 to 20 ddms per man. 

Pulse, مہو نگی‎ (Phaseolus mungo) . . « . 18 ddms per man. 


Mash, ماش‎ (Phaseolus radiatus) . . . . 16 ہو‎ 7 
Nakhid, Oye (Cicer arvetinum) . . . . 164,, ‘3 
Moth, dy (Phaseolus aconitifolius) . . . . 12 و‎ 7 
Juwar, جوار‎ (Holeus sorghum) . . . . . 10 وو‎ 7 
White Sugar, و" ور :198ھ جو کس کو شکر سفید‎ 
Brown شکر سرخ ہج‎ oe. و نما و‎ 7 
Ghi (clarified butter) ہو 108 .. - . ء ریغن زرں‎ 7 
Sesamum Oil, تیل‎ ayes ye ee eo + 80 وو‎ 3 
Salt, سے اٹھٹ‎ + 4 16 4 3 


* 


Sheep from 6} to 1} rupees each. Mutton, 65 dams per man. 


Goata’ flesh, 54 dams per man. 


The official man of Akbar’s reign is defined as 40 sirs, each 
sir comprising the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for the man of 388,275 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 


1 Gladwin, i. p. 85; Blochmann, p. 62; Calcutta Persian text, p. 60. Abdl 
Faz] remarks—‘ The prices, of course, vary, as on marches, or during the rainy 
season, and for other reasons; but I shall give here the average prices.” 
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weight avoirdupois.! So that, at the rate of 12 ہل‎ for the 
man of wheat, and the exchange of 2s. per rupee, the quarter 
of corn would only cost about 3,6,¢. Firdz Sh&h’s price cur- 
rent (p. 283), reckoned in jétals, would give an almost iden- 
tical result, i.e. 8 jitals, or 3d. in English money, for the then 
man of wheat, estimated at 28 Ibs.; and ’Al4-ud-din’s earlier 
(A.D. 1295-1815) and assumedly forced reduction upon or- 
dinary current prices would differ only to the almost im- 
perceptible extent of half a jital—“or 74 jsitale per man, of 
28 Ibs. (p. 160). 


CompaRaTIvE Cost oF صی]‎ 


Bricklayers . . . 7 ddms to 4 ddms per day (or 4۶۰7۸ to 2,1,d.). 
Carpenters es Ge 2 او‎ 7 

7 ور 8 وو ے8 . . . . Bildfrs?‏ 

Ordinary labourers. 2 رر‎ » (or 1,2,d.). 
Matchlockmen, in the royal army, 6 rupees per month, 

Archers . . . . . . . . Qs rupees. ,, 


1 The figures are as follows: 323۰:5625 grains (the ddm)x80x40 - 70۰. 
The English half-hundredweight, 56 lbs. avoirdupois, is 392,000 grains. Then 
24 pence—-40=2°4 farthings, or 12 déms=7°2 pence. As regards the jitals, 
the sum runs, 24 pence —- 64=1°5 farthing, or 1°56 × 8 =12 farthings, or 3 pence. 
Colonel Anderson’s independent but somewhat vague estimate of Akbar's man 
was $68,880°0 grains.—Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22. It has been so far 
demonstrated, at p. 161, that the man of ’Alé-ud-din’s time (a.p: 1295-1316) 
ranged at something over 28 lbs. avoirdupois; and I should have been greatly 
inclined to distrust the extraordinary weight now assigned to Akbar’s man, 
were it not that AbGl Fazl expressly mentions (p. 100) that “formerly” 
the sir consisted of 18 ddms in some parts of Hindast4n, of 22 ddms in other 
divisions of the country, and of 28 ddms on the accession of Akbar, who himself 
raised it to 30 ddms. Moreover, we have seen that the weight of the ddm itself 
was also largely increased from its ancient limit in Shir Shah’s reign. Under 
these circumstances, objection can scarcely be taken to the total now produced 
from the figured data and extant coins of the period; which, strange to say, 
closely accords with R. Hawkins’s rough definition of Jah&ngir’s man as “ 55 Ibs. 
weight.’’—Purchas i. 218. 

2 One who works with a dé or dd, “a pickaxe.” A navvy. 
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AKBAR’S REVENUES. 


I have had occasion to advert incidentally to the revenues 
of India during Akbar’s reign, in connexion with the State 
resources of his predecessors. As much obscurity has pre- 
vailed with regard to the correct comprehension of values, 
even where figures were unassailable, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate association with Akbar’s monetary system, 
in order to exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the taxes im- 
posed upon the dominions of that great monarch, at the 
period. 

It must be premised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of these assessments, that each province had to furnish a 
State contingent of cavalry and infantry, specified in full 
detail with other imperial demands, apart from the mere 
money payments entered in the divisional accounts; so that 
the country had to support a very large, though pro- 
bably ineffective, army, over and above its ordinary revenue 
liabilities. The number of men mustered in this Zamindari 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub-division was bound to maintain. No reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, who are 
styled بومی‎ Bumi, “Landwehr,” in contradistinetion to the 
better organized Royal army. If we estimate the cost to 
the country for this force at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of more than 
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ten millions of pounds, which as a purely speculative estimate 
might honestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Niz&m- 
ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the current 
income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 
would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 
this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
served for many years as Bakhshi, or military accountant, 
practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujarat. 

Speaking of the country of Hindistan, he proceeds—“ Its 
length from Hindi Koh, on the borders of Badakhsh4n, to 
the country of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to east, is 1680 legal kos. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barijh, which is on the borders of 
Sarat and Gujarét, is 800 4os Il4hi. Another mode is to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kuméon to the borders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Iléhi kos... . At the 
present time, namely, a.H. 1002, Hindistan contains 3,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 tankahs.” 1 The author 
adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give them in full alphabetical order on 
some future occasion, a task he seems never to have fulfilled. 

Abil Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 
of five arbs,? sixty-seven krors, sixty-three laks, 83 thousand and 
383 ddéms, a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 

1 See p. 388 anté; Elliot’s Index, p. 204; Morley’s Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS., p. 61 ; Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 
p. ll. 


2 The Arb WIZ ارب‎ is 100 millions, or 100 krors; the Aror is 100 Jake, 
and the Jak 100 thousand. 
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for omissions in such imperfect documents,' from the specu- 
lative correction of siz arbs, proposed at p. 389. There is 
no suspicion of Abul Fazl’s want of faith, even if any motive 
could be imagined for such a 00067 but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the Ain-i Akbari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated returns but im- 
perfectly brought up to the changes of the day? 


I. Allahébad... اہ ہے‎ cee 21,24,27,119 dame. 
II. Agrah لہ‎ oe cue سے‎ wee 254,62,50,804 و‎ 
111. Oude... 1.0 لے‎ cee رو 20,17,68,172 مه ہے‎ 


IV. Ajmir... vee eee 428,61,37,968 رر‎ 
V. Ahmadabad (Gujurdt) woe vee 48,68,02,801 ہو‎ 
43 7 Port dues 1,62,628 ہو‎ 


و 29,19,19,404 بے cc. vee cee‏ لف “٦ه‏ طط VI.‏ 
و 649,81,69,8019 .ہے مه 8ف مه VIT. Bengal...‏ 
و 60,16,16,666 ee‏ حه مه مه VIII. Dehli..g‏ 


1 The majority of these taksim jam’a statements refer to the fifteenth year of 
the reign, and probably indicate a much lower revenue than the improved man- 
agement of the succeeding twenty-five years securcd for the State. The incor- 
poration, however, of the returns of the new sébahs plainly demonstrates the 
system. of later additions to the original text. 

2 Akbar claims to have abolished numerous vexatious taxes, which it is admitted 
“used to equal the quit-rent of Hindustan” (Gladwin, 1. 359). A full enumera- 
tion of these cesses is given in the Ain-i Akbari, and among other State demands 
thus abandoned figures the especially Muhammadan Jiziah, or Poll-tax (see note رق‎ 
نم‎ 272 ante), levied upon unbelievers. This, in effect, constituted a rough species 
of income-tax, being graduated according to the means of the different classes of 
the Hind4 community. It may be said to have been invidious, in the one sense ; 
but it was simple, easily collected, and had none of the odious inquisitorial 
adjuncts of the British Income-tax. We find the Jiziah, however, in restored 
vigour during succeeding reigns. 

3 Gladwin has 64 krors. 

٤4 This total is obtained from the Sirk4r details. Gladwin’s text, p. 105, has 
only 2,28,41,507 عو‎ 
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= Simple déms ... ... 27,27,17,786 dame. 
. Kabul! ( Converted money, omit- 

ting payments in ind | یت‎ eh a 
X. Léhor ےه مه مه ہہ‎ wee ۵5٥, 94,58,428 و‎ 
XI. Multén و ۶838,40,30,56898 .سے ےه یہ ہب‎ 


XII. Mélwah ... ےه ص8‎ see 24,06,95,062 ور‎ 








4,61,25,57,820 old sidbahs. 


XIII. Berdr? (from the taksim jam’a) 69,50,44,682 dame. 
XIV. Khandés‘ ... ہے یه‎ oes 80,25,29,488 و‎ 
XY. Ahmadnagar (not entered). 

رر 6,62,61,898 ae‏ حفے یف مہم Tatah‏ 


1,06,38,25,563 new ”4۸ء‎ 


Grand total ... ... 5,67,63,83,383 dams, at the 
rate of 20 double déms per rupee= 
Rs. 28,38,19,169, or £28,381,916. 


1 Otherwise designated as “ Siibah Kashmir’ (ii. p. 152), ““K4bul, cited as the 
modern capital” (p. 199), subordinated equally as ‘ Sirkfr K4bul,” but under the 
final taksim jam’a, p. 107, elevated to the rank of “Sabah K&bul.” Under 
Sirkar Kandahar (p. 196), there is a full definition of the relative values of the 
coins, in which the comparative estimates are framed, viz., 18 dindrs=1 tumdn, 
each local tumdn being - 800 ddms. A note is attached to the effect that the 
tumdn of Khorés&n is 30 rupees, and that of Irak 40 rupees, 

2 The Multan return, in the preliminary statement, 1s 15,14,03,619, both in 
the Calcutta revised text and in Gladwin’s old translation. The above figures 
exhibit the combined taksim jam’a or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the Stibah, entered in the working or administrative 
lists. 

3 This return is taken from the detailed statements, pp. 61-68. The returns 
are clearly imperfect, and filled up with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in a marked manner with the precision observed in the minor figures 
of the revenues of the more definitely settled provinces. The total here obtained, 
however, does not differ very materially from the summary of local tankahs quoted 
below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate a later mani- 
pulation and elaboration of accounts. “This stébah (Berar) contains 13 sirkdrs 
divided into 142 pergunnahs. The tankah of this country is equal to eight of 
those of Dehli. Originally the amount of revenue was 34 rors of tankahs, or 56 
krors of dims; . . . during the government of Sultan Mur4d the amount rose to 
64,26,03,272 ddms.”—Kin-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 74. 

4 The introductory summary of the Stbah of Khandés (p. 66) estimates the 
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I have placed the subjoined estimates of the Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtaposition 
with a view to availing myself of the opportunity of explain- 
ing the seemingly anomalous contrasts they present in their 
opening totals, and of tracing, in as much consecutive order 


as the materials admit of, the varying phases of the national 
progress. 

Silver Tankahs (or Rupecs). £ sterling at 2s. per Rupee. 
Firz Shéh, .ھد‎ 1851-1388. 6,08,50,000. ۵,085,000 (p. 272). 
Babar, a.. 1526-1500 ......  2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 (p. 388). 


Akbar, A.D. 1698+: . 82,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p. 388). 
Akbar, estimated later returns 33,14,87,772. 33,148,777 (p. 889). 
Aurangzéb, A.D. 1697.......6. 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 (p. 390). 


The leading item of. the relatively large income of Firtz 
Shah, with his avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu- 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
Babar, who boasted of so much greater a breadth of terri- 
tory; but these difficulties are susceptible of very simple 
explanation. In Firiz Sh&h’s time the country was posi- 
tively full to overfiowing of the precious metals, which had 
been uniformly attracted towards the capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the previous reigns, and the confessed facility with which 
millions might be accumulated by officials of no very high 
degree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with mate- 


revenue at 12,64,762 Berfri tankahs, at 24 dams the tankah, that is to say, at 
8,03,64,288 ddms ; but the distribution list at p. 60, 2nd part, raises the sum total 
to 1,26,47,062 tankahs, or 30,25,29,488 ddms. There is clearly an error of figures 
in the first quotation, which the detailed fotals of the 32 yergunnahs in them- 
selves suffice to prove, as they mount up in simple addition to the still larger sum 
of 1,55,46,863 tankahs. 
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rial wealth, and was administered by home-taught men, who 
realized every fraction that the State could claim. 

Far different were the circumstances which Babar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur had 
effectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed—what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed; and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was impo- 
verished to desolation; so that when the prestige of Dehh 
re-asserted itself under Buhldél Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to the local copper mines for a new currency (p. 363); and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son Sikandar, the standard coin was only raised to some- 
thing like +; silver to the copper basis, which, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the theory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hindustan under Ibrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
very prosperity of the people reduced, pari passu, the income 
of the king which was derived directly from the produce of 
the land, his dues being primarily payable in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal proportion.! And thus it came about that 


1 It was with a view to remedy this state of things that Akbar introduced his 
ten years’ settlement, the germ of that pernicious measure, Lord Cornwallis’s 
Perpetual Settlement. Akbar’s intentions were equitable, and the pact as be- 
tween king and subjects left little to be objected to; but the uniformity it was 
desired to promote was dependent upon higher powers, and the Indian climate 
could not be made a party to the treaty. Hence, in bad seasons, the arrange- 
ment worked harshly against the poorer cultivators, and threw them more and 
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when Babar examined the accumulated treasures of the house 
of Lddi, at Agrah, he found but little beyond the current 
copper coinage leavened with a small modicum of silver. 

The statistical returns of Babar’s time were clearly based 
upon the old rent-rolls of that unacknowledged originator of 
all later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Buhlél. A 
single subdued confession in Babar’s table! suffices to prove 
this, and simultaneously with the retention of these State 
ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the official method of 
reckoning in Sikandari Tankahs, which, numismatically 
speaking, must have been almost the only coins available at 
the period, the prolific issue of which may be tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and the complcte- 
ness of the series of dates spreading over 26 continuous 
years of Sikandar’s reign, already cited at page 366. 

The rest of these comparative returns may be dismissed 
with brief notice. The statement of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
is clear as to Abbar’s revenues in .ھ۸‎ 1593. The reception 
of the speculative return for the later period of his reign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectification of Abul Fazl’s 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that the 
dams, in which the totals are framed, were double and not 
single déms. For this correction I have no specific authority 
beyond the coincidence of Niz4m-ud-din’s employment of 
an identical measure of value in his parallel return, and 
the consistency with which the aggregate sum produced 


more into the hands of usurers, whose lawful Oriental rate of interest was enough 
to crush far more thrifty cultivators than the ordinary Indian Ratyat. The ten 
years’ settlement itself was based upon the average returns of the ten preceding 
harvests, from the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth year (inclusive) of Akbar’s reign. 
— Gladwin, i. p. 366. 

1 No. 5, “ MéwaAt, not included in Sikandar’s revenue roll”’ (p. 390). 
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accords with the enhanced revenue of the kingdom under 
Aurangzéb. 


Here I take leave of this branch of my leading subject, 
which, if it fails to secure the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
interest themselves in the real welfare of India, and who 
are prepared to recognize the pervading influence of the 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Britain 
has accepted as a profitable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities. 


APPENDIX. 


As the subject of Indian finance is just now attracting the serious 
attention of the English public, I have thought it advisable to re- 
produce in full the information summarized at pp. 483-7, regarding 
the revenues of Akbar and Aurangzéb; and, further, to test my 
own deductions by some new data, which I have obtained since the 
previous pages were set up by the printer. 

The general list of addenda includes the following :— 

I. A brief but curious passage from De Laét,' which furnishes a 
fresh and independent test of the values of the various currencies in 
which the revenue returns of Akbar were framed. 

11. The summarized return of Shah Jahdén’s revenues, for his 
twentieth year, from the ‘‘ Badsh4h Namah” of ’Abd al Hamid, 
Ldhort, a contemporary statement, which was adopted in all its 
integrity by another living witness, Ashn4 Indéyat Khan, in his 
Shah Jahan Namah, and finally incorporated in Khaéfi Khén’s work 
on the history of the house of Timir. 

111. The original text im extenso of Catron’s comprehensive 
account of the land revenues of Aurangzéb, including his speci- 


fication of other fiscal demands, raising the average burthen 


1 De Imperio Magni Mogolis, sive India Vera, Joannes de Laét. Lugduni 
Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriana, 1631. The section of the work from which 
the extract, now reprinted, is taken constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
chapter on Indian history, derived from contemporary national and other testi- 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of events are carried 
down to .مھ‎ 1628, 
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upon the country at large, to a second moiety or full equivalent 
of the sum obtained from the ordinary land-tax.' 

IV. The statistics furnished by the traveller Bernier, which, 
though less full and complete than the associate return, are of 
considerable value, as being clearly derived from independent 
sources, and as confirming or correcting, as the case may be, the 
parallel figures preserved by Catron. 

The first statistical return hereunto appended is contributed by 
De Laét from immediately contemporaneous information, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akbar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of his father’s accumulated trea- 
sures and current rent-roll. The document itself, which has only 
lately been brought to my notice,? furnishes a severe critical test 
of the soundness of the deductions previously arrived at from other 
sources: curiously enough, it confirms in the most definite manner 
my determination of the intrinsic value of the Sikandari Tankah 
(pp. 869, 384, 888), and upholds, what I felt at the moment to 
be almost a tour de force, in the suggested substitution of siz 
for three in the ‘‘hundred millions” of Akbar’s revenue entered 
in the corrupt Persian text of Abul Fazl (pp. 388, 437); but, 
on the other hand, the context of the Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification im substituting double for single 
ddms in the reduction of the given total into other currencies. 
There need be no reserve in confessing that a// commentators 
upon the revenue returns of the Ain-i-Akbari have hitherto 


1 Catron, Histoire de !Empire Mogol. Paris, 5+ 

3 My attention was first attracted to this curious and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Review (October, 1870, January, 1871), on the 
‘Topography of the Mogul Empire,” by Mr. E. Lethbridge, which traces, with 
equal patience and ability, the geographical details furnished by the opening 
chapter entitled ‘Indi sive Imperii Magni Mogolis Topographica Descriptio.” 
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concurred! in accepting the ddm as ;!, part of a rupee; it is مہ‎ 
defined in unmistakable terms in the table of coins (pp. 360 n, 
421); but, singularly enough, there is no such parallel declara- 
tion of its value when it is entered under the gencric name in 
the section of the work devoted to the rovenue details. We have 
seen how frequently, in the Indian system, a nominal coin of a 
fixed denomination possessed no tangible representative, but was 
left to be made up in practice of two half picces (pp. 861-2). So 
that if the archaic Harsha was so far a moncy of account as to be 
represented by two pieces of copper, and the Buhléli in like manner 
remained an uncoined penny payable by two half-pence, we may 
readily admit their successor the ddm to a similar theoretical and 
practical condition. 

If we look to the origin of Akbar’s revenue tables, there is much 
to support the view that the old Sikandari or double dém continued 
to hold its place in the State ledgers. Akbar, following Babar’s 
example, clearly took over Sikandar’s original field measurements, 
even to the irrepressible unit of his yard measure (p. 373). We 
have no knowledge of the precise currency in which Shir Shah’s 
accounts were kept, but to judge by the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sikandar’s system, there was probably no necdless inter- 
ference with established money values. In regard to De Laét’s 
definitions, in as far as they conflict with probabilities, I should 
infer that the process by which he obtained his alternative totals 
was the application of the coin values entered in other sections of 
his work,” to the grand total of 6,98,00,00,000 ddéms furnished to 


1 Myself among the number. Erskine was the first to propose, with much 
hesitation, the possibility of the alternative I now contend for. 

* Especially from a notice on Akbar’s treasures, p. 148, which, however, does 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the subject. I may add, in connexion with 


f+ 
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him by his informants. This is the process, as we have already 
seen, adopted by our own commentators, and in no way renders it 
obligatory upon us to accept any thing but the leading figures pure 


and simple; to test, therefore, the consistency of the results he 


arrives at, we must compare prior and subsequent statistics. 

The true amount of Babar’s revenue is now completely demon- 
strated and established by the new definition of the “Tanga” as ہلپ‎ 
of a rupee. The gradual increment upon Akbar’s early return of 
the thirty-ninth year (viz., £32,000,000) to £33,148,771 in later 
periods, and to £34,900,000 in the fifty-first year, is consistent in 
the several gradational sums, and leads naturally up to Aurangzéb’s 
improved revenues of £38,719,400.1 The question we have now 
to decide is, can the second and third of these totals be reduced 
with any seeming reason to one half, or the sums represented by 
& computation of the original totals at ہپ‎ of a rupee ? 

If Nizém-ud-din’s total of £82,000,000, expressed in now 
positively ascertained values, refers to Akbar’s land revenue alone 
(in 1593 a.p.), as it would seem to do, and Aurangzéb’s unquestioned 
modern currency (or rupee) income of £38,719,400 represents the 
parallel increase in the charge upon the land incident to the en- 
hanced wealth of the country and irregularly extended boundaries, 
the reduction of Akbar’s 6,98,00,00,000 ddms, the sum returned 
for a.D. 1605, into £17,450,000, seems to be altogether inad- 
missible. It is true that Akbar professes to have abandoned taxes 
in amount ‘equal to the quit-rent of Hindustan” (p. 432), but 
that rent-charge throughout remained unaffected; these cesses were 


the notes at pp. 422, 488, anté, that De Laét’s grand total of the contents of 
Akbar’s treasure chamber, reduced into rupets, is defined at 19,88,46,666§, or 
419,834,005, : 

1 I accept Catron’s total, though his detailed sums do not quite accord with 
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eonfessedly outside the fixed state demand on the land. And 
Aurangzéb in his turn realized from similar sources, according to 
Catron, a sum which in like manner doubled the normal (land) 
revenue of the empire. A still more approximate test of compara- 
tive values is furnished by the computed revenues of an inter- 
mediate period, under Shéh Jahan, in 1648 a.p., when the accounts 
were still kept in the conventional déms. These are stated by ’Abd 
al Hamid to have amounted in all to the sum of 8,80,00,00,000 ddme. 

I need not repeat the arguments already advanced in favour of 
the inference that these were double ddms, but the question may be 


the aggregate furnished in his text. I have tabulated these returns for facility of 
reference. 


1. Dehli... یہ‎ oe ہف‎ cee se one wee ہا‎ 26,60,000 rupees. 
2. Agrah ... sso seo دم‎ cee حیه‎ tee vee 2200 ‘5 
8. Lfhor 2... ہہ‎ ee von coe cee cee eee © 298,056,000 7 
4, Ajmir می سا ھی ھی وو‎ we nee سی‎ = 2, 19,00,002 i 
6. Gujarat میم می حم لہ‎ Ke. می‎ .. 208,00, 000 7 
6. Maélwah یو ہہ‎ eee: نی‎ REE: وو یی‎ 1.680 7 
ےه نے یف یی 58۳[ظ ۰؟‎ tee’ ہے‎ nee eae 291,.00,0ہا‎ 7 
8. 1801588 مھ مھ یه یه جم“ ےا“‎ wee مہ‎ 0,0 7: 
8. Kabul ... مه مه‎ cee هی‎ cee مه‎ cee 0,0 7 
10. Tata یه مہ‎ cee cee ےه جیا‎ vee wee ْ 0 7 
Ady. یو لی 8۳ک 8ط'‎ ates “ce. Ges Sts وو‎ Ses 24,00,000 ” 
12 ہی ق66 لا‎ cee) dee, ‘oda case ave: ave code 60 ” 
13. Kashmir زواووت او‎ Swe! weet او‎ ‘aise 0 eis 35,065,000 9 
14. AllahGbad ىہ .22 .ےہ‎ coe ces cee cee = 788,000 7 
15 Dakhan وک و‎ Went وم سی رات‎ 0 7 
16. Berar ... مہ‎ ese coe coe ove مہ‎ eve 80ء1‎ ” 
17. Kandés مم ہہ‎ eed. عم‎ eae. و می‎ gh 1,300,000 7 
18, Baglana rr yy مہ جیمہ‎ ee TY ee er ee TY | 68,85,000 ” 
19. Mandi? یو می ےہ‎ aber wee. cee, cove 0 7" 
20. Bengal ... ... sso seo coe cov cee cee 4,00,00,000 7 
21. Ujain مھ ےه اف ہہ“‎ coe cee ہو 2,00,00,000 ےھ‎ 
22. Rajmahal ہہ ے‎ see cee coe cee .مه‎ 1,۸,0 ” 


23. Bijapdr eee see eee eos ece eee ose §,00,00,000 7 
Golconda oes eee sen eco see eos eee 600 ر7‎ 


ہو 88,62,44,802 


بج 
ژض۰ 
@ 
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put broadly on its own merits, and apart from any foregone con- 
clusion—does the sum of £22,000,000 (8,80,00,00,000 = 40 + 10) 
or the higher amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,000 — 20 — 10) 
more nearly accord with the clearly defined sum of £388,719,400 
realized in .دھ‎ 1697? was there anything in the history of the 
intervening half century to sanction the idea of an approximate 
advance of one-third in the revenue during the period, as implied 
in an increase of nearly seventeen millions, or is it more within 
the limits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fallen off to the extent of 5} millions? Undoubtedly 
the latter represents a less abrupt transition, and is in some degree 
accounted for by the loss of Balkh, Kandahér, and Badakshan, 
which figure for respectable sums in Sh4h Jahén’s list, and the 
temporary possession of which may have largely influenced the 
general trade of India; but otherwise the provincial totals are 
too little in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 
comparison. 

Finally, to set the question of approximate values completely at 
rest, I am able to produce the unofficial but very material testimony 
of Captain Richard Hawkins, in support of my theory, regarding 
the system of reckoning by double ddéms, to the effect that in a.p. 
1609-1611 Jahéngir’s land revenue amounted to 6,10 
rupees” (£50,000,000).! Our countryman dealt in round numbers, 
and refers to no authoritative data, so that his leading figures may 


1 “The king’s yearly income of his crown land is 50 crore of rupias, every crore 
is 100 lack, and every lack is 100 thousand rupias.”” Side-note—The rupia is 
two shillings sterling ; some say 2s. 3d., some 26. 6¢.—Purchas, i. 216. 

Sir Thomas Roe, writing from Ajmfr, in a.p. 1615, adverts incidentally to 
Jahangir’s revenues in the following terms :—“ In revenue he doubtless exceeds 
either Turk or Persian or any Eastern Prince, the sums I dare not name.” — 
Letter to Archbishop of Canterbury, in Churchill's Voyages, i. p. 659. 
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be open to canvass; but the fact of rupee estimates being found 
intruding thus early upon the domain of the normal ddm, enables 
us to check anew the relative values of the ddém currency by the 
contemporaneous test of rupee equivalents. Under this aspect, my 
case may be said to be fully made out; no explanation, within the 
range of probabilities, would suffice to reduce the land revenues of 
1605 a.p. to the single ddm estimate of £17,450,000, in the face of 
a total of anything like an ordinary annual income of £50,000,000 
in 1609-1611 a.p. 


In conclusion, I recapitulate the contrasted returns of the nine 


periods. 
Silver Tankahs (or Rupees). & sterling at 2s. per rupee. 

Firdz Shah, a.p. 1851-1888 6,08,50,000. 6,085,000 
Babar, a.p. 1526-1530 ...... 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 
Akbar, A.D. 15938........s00eee6 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 
Akbar, estimated later returns 33,14,87,772. 38,148,777 
Akbar, a.D. 1605........0se0004 34,90,00,000. 34,900,000 
Jahéngir, a.p. 1609-1611 ... 50,00,00,000. 50,000,000 
Jahangir, a.D. 1628..... ہہ‎ . 35,00,00,000. 35,000,000 
Shéh Jahan, a.p. 1648 ...... 44,00,00,000. 44,000,000 
Aurangzéb, a.p. 1697 ..... . 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 


Aurangzéb’s total revenue from various sources, 0 
silver tankahs (or rupees), at 2s. per rupce—£77,438,800 sterling. 


I. Parebant tum ipsi he provincie Kandahaer, Kabul, Kassamier, 
Ghassene, & Benazaed, Gusaratta, Sinde, sive Tatta, Gandhees, 
Brampor, Barar, Bengala, Oriza, Ode, Malowu, Agra, Delly, cam 
suis limitibus: ۵ quibus annuus census colligitur, uti constat é 
rationali Regis Achabar ; v1 Areb & ×۳× Caror, Dam, id est, si ad 
tangas exigas ×× Areb and xix Caror tangarum; sive secundum 
monetam regni, xx tangas in singulas rupias computando; aut 1 
Caror tangarum in v lack rupiar. xv Caror. & xtv Lack rupia- 
rum: atque universus hic annuus census in Magnates, Ducesque & 


stipendia militum effunditur. De Thesauris 4 Rege Achabare re- 
lictis alibi diximus. 
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II. General revenue return for the twentieth year of the reign of 
Shéh Jahfn (4.p. 1648), from the ‘‘Bédsh&h Namah” of Abd al 
Hamid, Ldhort. The text adds, that at the death of Jahangir, 
in a.D. 1628, the Land Revenue of the State only amounted to 
700,00,00,000 ddms, or £85,000,000. Various satisfactory causes 
are enumerated to explain the increase under Shah Jahén.? 


1. Dehli... 00. oe wee vee vee 1,00,00,00,000 ddme. 
2. Agrah ... se soo soe eee cee 90,00,00,000 و‎ 
3. Léhor یه مه‎ cee see cee cee 90,00,00,000 و‎ 
4, Ajmir ... ہف‎ cee cee 60,00,00,000 
5, Daulat&béd ہہ ... ہے‎ se ove 55,00,00,000_ ,, 
6. Berér ےه لیف ہب‎ ace cee see 55,00,00,000 ,, 
7. AbmadSb&d ... حا لیے‎ see vee 58,00,00,00( و‎ 
8. Bengal ... سس لف‎ soe cee eee 50,00,00,000 رو‎ 
9, AllahSb&d ... یف‎ cee ee 40,00,00,000 و‎ 
10. Bihar .., sce see ہے‎ cee eve 40,00,00,000 و‎ 
11. Mélwah ےم سس‎ cee و 40,00,00,000 بے‎ 
12. Khandés  ... ےہ‎ see «2 40,00,00,000 و‎ 
138. Oude مه مہہ‎ aes ee cee eee 80,0000000 و‎ 
14, Telingénah ہف ... تم‎ se 0 80,00,00,000__,, 
15. Multén... 10. sce بے‎ vee eee 28,00,00,000 و‎ 
16. Orissa بے اہ“‎ vee 20,00,00,000 ر‎ 
17, Kébul ... یف‎ sce cee و 16,00,00,000 بے ے‎ 
18. Kashmir ےه‎ see مه‎ eee vee 15,00,00,000 و‎ 
19. Tatah یی‎ seo cee cee see 8,00,00,000 و‎ 
20. Balkh مو مه‎ ose sce cee eee 8,00,00,000 و‎ 
921. Kandahér فه مہ می‎ ove 6,00,00,000 و‎ 
22. Badakhshan ... ... ہہ‎ see «ee 4:00,00000 ہو‎ 
98. Baglinah ... ہے یف‎ eee 2,00,00,000 و‎ 


ہر 8,80,00,00,000 


Or at ےپ‎ per rupee, 44,00,00,000 rupees, £44,000,000. 


٢ This is avowedly a summary average, and not an absolute or formal return ; 
but it is fally trustworthy, as the alternative rate at the commencement of the 
reign shows that the author (writing in the twenty-first year) had access to official 
documents for both periods.—Calcutta Persian text, ii. 710. 
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1117. ‘Ce que nous avons dit jusqu’icy, est un préjugé favorable 
pour rendre croijable ce que nous allons dire. Sans doute on ne sera 
plus surpris des immenses revenus que le Mogol recuéille de ses Etats. 
En voici la liste tirée des archives de Empire. L’état du produit 
de ce grand Domaine, que ]’Emperour posséde lui seul dans toute 
Vétendué de sa Souveraineté, étoit, en l’année 1697, tel que nous 
Vallons représenter. Pour en avoir lintelligence, il faut supposer 
deux choses. Premiérement, que tous les Roiaumes de ]’Empire se 
divisent en Sarcas, qui veut dire, provinces; que les Sarcas se 
divisent encore en Parganas, c’est-a-dire, en Gouvernemens dans 
Pétendué dune Province. Ce sont, & proprement parler, des sou- 
fermes. Secondement, il faut supposer, que selon la maniére de 
compter dans l’Indoustan, un carol vaut cent lags, c’est-a-dire, dix 
millions; & qu’un Jag vaut cent mille roupies: Enfin que les 
roupies valent & peu prés ¢érente sols, monnoye de France. Le 
Roiaume de Dely a dans son Gouvernement huit Sarcas, & deux 
cens vingt Parganas, qui rendent un carol, vingtcing lags & cinquante 
mille roupies (1,25,50,000 rupees). Le Roiaume d’AcRa compte 
dans son enceinte quatorze Sarcas, & deux cens soixante & dix- 
huit Parganas. Ils rendent 4 ! Empereur, deux carols, vingt-deux 
lags & trots mille cing cens cinquante roupies (2,22,03,550 rupees). 
Ou trouve dans l’étendué du Roiaume de Lahor, cing Sarcas, 
& trois cens quatorze Parganas, qui rendent deux carols, trente- 
trows lags & cing mille roupies (2,33,05,000 rupees). Le Roiaume 
d’Asmir, ses Sarcas & Parganas paient, deux carols, dix-neuf lage 
& deux roupies (2,19,00,002 rupees). Celui de Guzuratte, qui 
dans son enceinte renferme neuf Sarcars & dix-neuf Parganas, 
donne 4 l’Empereur deux carols, trente-trois lags & quatre-vingt 
quinse mille roupies (2,33,95,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de Malua, 
divisé en onze Sarcas & en deux cens cinquante petits Parganas, 
ne rend que quatre-vingt dix-neuf lags, six mille deux cens cinguante 
rouptes (99,06,250 rupees). On compte dans le Roiaume de Bear 
huit Sarcas & deux cens quarante-cing petits Parganas. L’Empereur 
en tire un carol, vingt-§-un lags & cinquante mille roupies (1,21,50,000 
rupees). Les quatorze Sarcas partagez en quatre-vingt seize Par- 
ganas du Roiaume de Multan, ne donnent a l’Empereur que cinguante 
lags & vingt-cing mille rowpies (50,25,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de 


¥ 


fi. 
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Cabul, divisé en trente-cing Parganas, ne rend que frente-deux lags, 
§ sept mille deux cens cinquante roupies (82,07,250 rupees). Le 
Rotaume de Tata paye soixante lags, §& deux mille rouptes (60,02,000 
rupees); & celui de Bacar, seulement vingt-quatre lags (24,00,000 
rupees). Dans de Roiaume d’Urecha, quoiqu’on compte onze Sar- 
cas & un assez grand nombre de Parganas, on ne paye que cin- 
quante-sept lags, & sept mille cing cens rouptes (57,07,500 rupees). 
Les quarante-six Parganas du Roiaume Cachemire, ne rendent que 
trente-cing lags, & cing mille rouptes (35,05,000 rupees). Le Roiaume 
d’Illavas avec ses dépendances rend sovzante & dix-sept lags, & trente- 
hurt mille roupies (77,388,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de Decan, qu’on 
divise en huit Sarcas & en soixante & dix-neuf Parganas, paie un 
carol, soixante-&-deux lags, & quatre mille sept cens cinquante rouptes 
(1,62,04,750 rupees). Au Rojaume de Barar, on compte dix Sarcas 
& cent quatre-vingt-onze petits Parganas. L’Empereur en tire un 
carol, cinquante-hurt lags, & sept mille cing cens roupres (1,58,07,500 
rupees). Le grande province de Candis, que nous mettons icy sur 
le pied des Roiaumes, rend au Mogol un carol, onze lags & cing mille 
rowptes (1,11,05,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de Baglana a quarante- 
trois Parganas. L’Empereur en tire sovxante-g-huit lags, & quatre- 
vingt-cing mille rouptes (68,85,000 rupees). On ne paye au Roiaume 
de Nande que sotxante-&-douse lags (72,00,000 rupees). Dans celui 
de Bengale on donne 4 l’Empereur quatre carols (4,00,00,000 rupees). 
Le Roiaume d’Ugen rend deux carols (2,00,00,000 rupees). Celui 
de Ragemahal un carol, & cinquante mille rouptes (1,00,50,000 rupees). 
L’Empereur exige du Roiaume de Visapour & d’une partie de la 
Province de Carnatte cing carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Enfin le 
Roiaume de Golconde & une autre partie de Carnatte rend aussi cing 
carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Le tout supputé fait trove cens quatre- 
vingt-sept millions de roupres & cent quatre-vingt-quatorse mille 
(38,71,94,000 rupees, or £38,719,400). Ainsi & prendre les 
roupies des Indes pour trente sols ou environ de nétre monnoye 
de France, le Domaine de ’Empereur Mogol lui produit tous 
les ans, cing cons quatre-vingt millions, sept cens quatre-vingt onse 
mille livres. Outre ces revenus fixes du Domaine, qu'on tire seule- 
ment des fruits de la terre, le casuel de ]’Empire est une autre 
source de richesses pour l’Empereur. 1°. On exige tous les ans un 
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tribut par téte de tous les Indiens idolatres. Comme la mort, les 
voyages, & les fuites de ces anciens habitans de |’Indoustan, en 
rendent le nombre incertain, on le diminué beaucoup 4 |’Empereur. 
Les gouverneurs profitent de leur déguisément. 2°. Toutes les 
marchandises, que les Négocians Idolatres font transporter, payent 
aux Doiiannes cing pour cent de leur valeur. Oramgzeb a exempté 
les Mahométans de ces sortes d’impots. 3°. Le blanchissage de 
cette multitude infimie de toiles qu’on travaille aux Indes, est 
encore la matiére d’un tribut. 4° La mine de diamans paye & 
l’Empereur une grosse somme. 11 exige pour lui les plus beaux 
& les plus parfaits; c’est-a-dire tous ceux qui sont au-dessus de 
trots huit. 5° Les ports de mer, & particuliérement ceux de 
Sindi, de Barocha, de Suratte, & de Cambaye, sont taxez a de 
grosses sommes. Suratte seul rend ordinairement trente lags 
pour les droits d’entrées, & onze lags pour le profit des monnoyes 
qu’on y fait battre. 6°. Toute la cdte de Coromandel, 
et les Ports situez sur les bords du Gange, produisent de 
gros revenus au Souverain. 7° Ce qui les augmente infiniment 
e’est Vhéritage qu’il pergoit universellement de tous ses Sujets 
Mahométans qui sont 4 sa solde; tous les meubles, tout l’argent, 
& tous les effets de celui qui meurt, appertiennent de droit a 
VYEmpereur. Par 1a les femmes des Governeurs de Provinces & des 
Généraux d’armées, sont souvent réduites 4 une pension modique, 
& leurs enfans, s’ils sont sans mérite, sont réduits a la mendicite. 
8° Les tributs des Rajas sont assez considérables, pour tenir place 
parmi les principaux revenus du Mogol. Tout ce casuel de l’Empire, 
égale, ٤ peu prés, ou surpasse méme les immenses richesses que 
VEmpereur pergoit des seuls fonds de terre de son Domaine. On 
est étonné sans doute d’une si prodigieuse opulence; mais il faut 
considérer que tant de richesses n’entre dans les trésors du Mogol, 
que pour en sortir tous les ans, du moins en partie, & pour couler 
une autre fois sur ses terres. La moitié de l’Empire subsiste par 
les libéralitez du Prince, ou du moins elle est 4 ses gages. Outre 
ce grande nombre d’Officiers & de Soldats qui ne vivent que de la 
paye, tous les Paisans de la campagne, qui ne labourent que pour 
le Souverain, sont nourris 4 ses frais, & presque tous les Artisans 
des villes, qu’on fait travailler pour le Mogol, sont paiez du Trésor 
29 
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Impérial. On conjecture assez quelle est la dépendance des Sujets, 
& par conséquent quelle est leur déférence pour leur Maltre. 


t 


IV. ‘Memoire oublié 4 inserer dans mon premier Ouvrage pour 
perfectionner la Carte de l’Indoustan, et savoir les Revenus 
du Grand Mogol.” 

1. Dehli... مع‎ see vee 16,0 


2. AQTA مه مه مہ“‎ coe eee 2,52,25,000 
8. L&hor ... see cee مه‎ vee 2,46,95,000 
4. Hasmir? میم لہ‎ ese eee 2,19,70,000 
5. Gujarat (Ahmadabad)  ... 1,33,95,000 
6. Kandahar? ... لہ‎ ss. se 0 
7. Malwah =...) cee مه مه‎ 10 
8. Patna or Bihér ... م.‎ se. 0 
9, Allahd&béd ای“‎ cee eee 94, 70,000 
10. Onde یی ہم“‎ sce see eee 6,0 
11. Multan مه ہہ‎ nee ما محفے‎ 40,500 


تر 
پا 


. *Jagannat”’ ves aoe eee +2 0 
. Kashmir... مه مه‎ ee 800 
. Kabul... مه مه مہ مہ‎ 80 


تر — 
© جر 


15. Tata ... soe می‎ cee ove 0 
16. Aurangabad 4. wee eee 1,72,27,500 
17. “Varada” ... .2 se فے‎ 1,58,75,000 
18. Khandés ... لی‎ ss .ےہ‎ 100 
19. Tilingana? ... 0... ss. se. 0 


b© 
© 


0 تم لی بی ...1 Bagnalat‏ . 


Rs. 22,69,14,600 or £22,591,450. 
— Bernier’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1724, vol. ii., p, 354. 


1 Qui appartient 4 un Raja, donne au roi de tribut, etc. 

® Chiefly under Persia; Pergunnahs remaining to India pay as above. 

۹ Talengand, qui confine au Royaume de Golkonda du cété de Massipatan, a 
quarante-trois Pragnas.”’ 

4 Bagnala qui confine aux terres des Portugais et aux montagnes de Sevagi, ce 
Raja quia saccagé Sourate, a deux Serkars, huit Pragnas.” 
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*,* Where the letter ۶ occurs after the pages, it signifies that the reference is to 
a note in the page specified. 


BD-AL-HAI, one of the editors of 
the Calcutta edition of the ‘‘Taba- 
két-i-Nfsini,’’ 76. 

Abd ul Hamid L&hori’s “ Badsh&h 
N&mah,”’ 446. 

*Abd-ul-K4dir Badfoni, 329. 

Abibakr bin Zafar Khan 301; (twenty- 
second king), résumé of the reign of, 
303; coins of, Nos. 255-260, pp 
804, 305; posthumous coin of, 305. 

Abul Faraj, 254 », passim. 

Fath Al M’utazid, an Egyptian‏ 1ھ 
Khalif, who bestowed robes of‏ 
honour on Firdz Shah, and his son‏ 
Fath Kh&n, 297.‏ 

AbdGl Fazl’s ‘“ Ain-i-Akbari,” 78 ہہ‎ 
passim; his returns of Akbar’s 
revenues, 388, 432; his details 
regarding Akbar’s Sihansahs, 424. 

Abul-Feda, the Arabic text of, relating 
to Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh, 93 7. 

٢ Ach&ri,” explanation of the term, 69. 

*Adil Khan, a son of Shir Sh4h, 401 7; 
history of, 410. 

Ahmad Kh&n, governor of Mahréli 
and Méwat, 3387. 

Ahmad Sh4h I., a Bahmani king, 341. 

Ahmad Shah ITI.,a Bahmani king, 341. 

Ahmad Sh4h, a king of Gujar4t, 350; 
coin of (woodcut), No. 307, p. 352; 
coins of, p. 353. 

Ahmad Sh&h, Kutb-ud-din, a king of 
Gujarat, 351; coin of, p. 353. 

“ Aibeg,” note on the spelling of the 
name of, 32 n. 

Ajmir, Col. Lees’s translation of the 
epigraph on the mosque at, 25. 

Akbar, his confession of the supremacy 
of female rule, 204 ; his copper 
coin si cy to two ddms, 369; 
his difficulty in the introduction of his 


Akbari gaz, 378; his eventual 
adoption of the T[l&hi gaz, 373; 
Akbar’s coins, Nos. 329, 330 (wood- 
cut), pp. 382, 383; the amount of 
his revenucs not uncertain, 388; 
Nizim-ud-din Ahmad’s return of 
Akbar’s revenues in the year 1593 
A.D., 888; Abdl Fazl’s return for 
the year 1694 a.p., 388; the weight 
of Akbar’s rupee and Jalali, 405; 
the number of copper ddms equiva- 
lent to a rupee in his time, 407; 
the number of ratis equal to a وہ24‎ 
in his time, 409; Akbar’s coinage, 
418; his gold coins enumerated, 
418-420; his silver and copper 
coins, 421; his practice of keeping 
dims in bags ready for the purpose 
of making gifts, 421; reasons why 
Akbar issued his Sihansah coins, 
422, 423; Akbar’s remodelled and 
reconstructed coinage, 418-423; re- 
lative values of the precious metals 
in his time, 424, 425; his complete 
scheme of Scigniorage, 426, 427; 
the geographical distribution of his 
provincial mints, 427, 428; his 
mint charges, 427 ; average prices of 
provisions in Akbar’s reign; 429; 
compared with prices in the reigns 
of other Indian monarchs, 430; 
the weight of his official man, 429; 
comparative cost of labour in his 
time, 430; Akbar’s revenues ad- 
verted to for the determination of 
the real amount of the taxes imposed 
upon his Indian dominions, 431; his 
abolition of certain taxes, 433; list 
of the provinces in his dominions, 
with the amount of the revenue 
yielded by each, 433, 434; his 
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revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarchs for the pur- 
pose of comparison, 435 ; information 
as to his revenues reproduced in full, 
489-445; De Laét’s test of the 
values of the currencies in which 
Akbar’s revenue returns were framed, 
439, 445; Akbar’s revenues in the 
ear 1605 a.p., and his estimated 
ter revenues, 445. 
Akbari gaz, compared with the gaz of 
Sikandar Lédi, 373. 
00 Zia Barni’s description of, 
68n. 
"Alam Sh&h (thirty-first king), 338; 
coins of, Nos. 297-302, ان‎ 339, 340. 
*Al6-ud-din ’Ali Shah, sixth king of 
Bengal, 264; coin of, No. 221, p. 


206, 

iy ا‎ a Gehlét king of Méwar, 
356. 

*Alf-ud-din, an uncle of Ibrahim 

di, 376. 

*Alf-ud-din, the nephew and son-in- 
law of Jalél-ud-din Firdz Shéh, 144. 

Alf-ud-din II., a Bahmani king, 341; 
coin of, No. 304 (woodcut), p. 343; 
coins of, 346. 

’Alf-ud-din IIT.,a Bahmani king, 341. 

*Alf-ud-din Husain Jahfnsoz, an uncle 
of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
84m, 10. 

"Alf-ud-din Mas’atd (eighth king), 
summary of the reign of, 120; coins 
of, Nos. 97-105, pp 122-124. 

*Alf-ud-din Muhammad bin Takash, 
an alien contemporary of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian soil, 85; 
coins of, Nos. 61, 62 (woodcut), 63- 
68 (woodcut), 69, 70, pp. 86-90. 

*Al6-ud-din Muhammad, Khwérizmi, 
16 n. 

*Alf-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h (four- 
teenth king), history of, 156, etc. ; 
his Arches at the Kutb Min&r (wood- 
cut), 156; his assumption of the title 
“SecondAlexander,” 158; his 'adalts, 
159; his enforced rates of prices, 
160; coins of, Nos. 130-138, pp. 
168-172; Inscription (0.) of, at the 
Kutb Minér, 178; Mfr Khusrd’s 
account of edifices erected by Al4- 
ud-din, 173. 

Albirani’s “ T&rikh -ul- Hind,” and 
“ Kantn,” 47 2, passim; his list of 
the Brahman kings of K&bul, 57. 

Alien Contemporaries of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian Soil, 85. 

*Ali Shir Khani’s “ Tuhfat-al-Kirim,” 
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details from regarding the tributaries 
of Kubachah, 99 . 

Allygurh, Inscription (K.) on the 
Minaret at, 129. 

“ Amara Kosha,”’ 362 #. 


Amir, remarks on the use of the word 
on early Dehitwdlas, 51 ہہ‎ 136 n. 


Amfr Khusrf’s poem “ Kiran-us- 
S’adain,”’ 140 n. 
Ananga Pala Deva, a 7۶ king of 


Dehli, 58; coin of, No. 82, p. 59 
(see also p. 55). 

Ancient Egyptian weights. SeeTanuzs 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Ancient Indian weights. See Tanrzs 
oF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Anderson’s (Colonel W.) return of the 
exchange rate of silver and copper 
in Shfr Sh&h’s time, 410 ». 

Anonymous Coins, 383; average weight 
of, 384; Nos. 331-339, pp. 385, 386. 

Anwailah, a district retained waste for 
hunting purposes by FirGz Sh&h, 
270n. 

?Aram Sh&h (third king), notice of, 40; 
coins of, Nos. 26, 27, p. 40. 

Arb, definition of the, 432 ۶×. 

Archers’ pay, 430. 

Argan, spoken of by Marco Polo as 
king of India, 175; coins of, Nos. 
139, 140, pp. 175, 176. 

Askari Mirza, governorof Sambhal, 379. 

Asoka, removal of the 741 of by Firtz 
Shah, 292; present position of one 
of them, 293 n. 

ASSAYS :— 

Coins of Firdéz Sh&h, 282. 
Dehli coins, 368. 

Dehli and Bengal Coins, 116. 
Muhammadan Coins, 324. 

Astley’s “‘ Voyages,”’ 49 n. 

Atharva Parisishta, an authority on 
ancient Indian bis Spe 221%. 

Aurangzéb, silver medal of, 390, 423 n ; 
his revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarchs for com- 
parison, 435; full information relat~ 
Ing to his revenues, 439, 442, 445; 
his revenue in A.D. 1697, tabulated 
with those of other Indian monarchs, 
445; Catron’s account of his land 
revenues, 447-450. 

ae Hum4yin, governor of K&linjar, 
376. 


ABAR’S “Memoirs,” 26 ہرد‎ passin; 
tabular statement of the events 

in his reign, 378; his account of 
the distribution of power in India, 
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378 «; the extent of his dominions, 
379 »; coins of, Nos. 323, 324, p. 
$80 ; introduction of Bokh&ra money 
into India by, 384; his Indian 
revenue, 387; Erskine’s remarks on 
Babar’s Indian revenue, 387 2, 390; 
his revenues compared with those of 
other monarche, 435, 445. 
Bad&oni’s derivation of the word 
“ک‎ Altamsh,” 44; Bad&oni’s work, 
107 , passim. 
hdad, the Khalif of, recognizes 
hams-ud-din Altamsh as a Sove- 


,43 سا 

Bahadur Nahir, a governor of Old 
Dehli, 313 nz. 

Bahadur Sh6h, fourth king of Bengal, 
history of, 197; coins of, Nos. 169, 
170, p. 201. 

Bahadur Shéh, a king of Gujardt, 350; 
coins of, 353. 

Bahadur Shah, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal, 416. 

Bah&-ud-din Balban, Ulugh Khan, the 
vazéy of N&sir-ud-din Mahmad, 124. 

Bahmani Kings of the Dakhan, list of 
the, 340; extent of their territories 
at the death of Hasan Gango, 341; 
division of their dominions, 342; 
their coins, skeleton list of, pp. 345, 
346. 

Bahram, the ھ0(‎ of Akbar, 416. 

Bahram Chob{fn, the general of Hor- 
mazd, son of Naushirw&n the Great 
of Persia, 34 n. 

Bahram Khan, a governor of the 
district of Sonarg4on, 262. 

Baihaki’s “ Tfrikh - us - Subuktigin,” 
51 a. 

Baker’s (Lieutenant) ‘Line of levels 
between the Jumna and Satlage 
Rivers,” in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 294 n. 

Barbak bin Buhlél Lédi, a son of Buhlél 
Lédi, ماف‎ of JaunpGr, 320; 
king of Jaunp4r, 366 ; coin of (wood- 
cut), No. 322, p. 377. 

Barley, the prices of, 160, 260, 283, 429. 
asire, Mr., an engraver of coins, 


211 #. 
Bayley’s (Mr. W. H.) M8. Notes, 163 x. 
inscription (S.) of Firéz Sh&h 
at, 286; description of buildings at, 
by Messrs. Horne and Sherring, 288. 
list of the rulers and kings of, 
8; the provincial coi of, 109; 
su invasion of by Changiz 
contradicted, 121 *; con- 
temporary coinage of, 146; pedigree 
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of the kings of, 148; the mints 
160-154; coinage of, 198, 261. 5 

Bernier’s “ Voyages,” 390 , passin; 
his list of the provinces in Aurang- 
zéb’s dominions, with the amount of 
the revenue yielded by each, 460. 

Bh&npar, a mint city of Shir Sh4h, 401. 

Bibi Jind Vadi, mentioned in Mohan 
L&l’s account of Uchh, 94 n. 

Bild&rs’ wages, 430, 

Bird's “History of Gujarat,” 350 n, 
passim. 

Blochmann’s article on the “ Antiquities 
of Pandda,”’ 1512; his translation 
of the “ Ain-i-Akbari,”’ 360, passim. 

Bokh&ra Money Tables, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 49 ہہ‎ 

Bricklayers’ wages, 430. 

Briggs’s ‘ Ferishtah,”’ 26 2, passim; 
derivation of thename“Altamsh,” 43. 

Buchanan's “ Works,” 397 n. 

Biihler (G.), in the Journul of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 362 2. 

Buhloli, a coin issued by Buhlé] Lédi, 
359; Nir ul Hakk’s remarks on, 360. 

Buhlél Lédi, governor of L&hor and 
Sirhind, 336, 337; (thirty-second 
king), 357 ; coins of, Nos. 311-316, 
pp. 358, 359; assays of coins of, 
359; note on the coins of, 359. 

Burdwan, a mahal in the province of 
Sharifabad, the site of, 399. 

Burnouf’s ‘Introduction 4 1’ Histoire 
Buddhisme,”’ 362 n. 

Butkhana's ‘‘ Idol Temples,”’ 45 n. 

Butter (Ghé), the price of, 160, 283, 429. 


NAMPBELL (Mr. 0. J.), in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 261 x. 

Campbell’s (Mr. C. a lan of ’Al4- 
ud-din Muhammad Shah’s intrench- 
ment, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 175; ‘ Notes 
on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Dehli,” 284 رہ‎ 
passim. ۱ 

Campbell (Mr. G.), in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 332. 

Canals constructed by 71×02 Shéh, 294. 

Carpenters’ wages, 430. 

Catron’s* ‘Histoire de 1’Empire 
Mogol,”’ 390 », passim; his account 
of the land-revenues of Aurangzéb, 
439; his list of the provinces in 
Aurangzéb’s dominions, and the 
revenue yielded by each, 443 n; 
447-450. 
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Chaboulet (M.), in the Reoue Numi | 


matique, 422 n, 

Ch&har Deva, a Chandel king, General 
Cunningham's account of the coins 
of, 67 ہد‎ résumé of the history of, 
67; coinsof (as paramountsovereign), 
No. 39, p. 70; (as tributary to Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh), No 40, p. 70. 

Chahar Deva, coin of, No. 45, p. 75. 

Chand’s ‘Chronicle,’ in Tod's 
“Annals of Rajasth4n,” 18 », passim. 

Chfndel dynasty, list of the kings of 
the, 66. 

Changiz Kh&n, his supposed invasion 
of Bengal in 642 .7ھ‎ contradicted, 
121 #.; coins of Nos. 76-78, pp. 
91, 92. 

Chiragh Dehli, inscription (R.) of 1162 
Sh&h at, 6+ 

Chitang, a sacred river of the Brah- 
mans, 295 n. 

Chitor, Tod’s description of the pillar 
of victory at, 354; (woodcut of), 

6 


356. 

Choh4n, Colebrooke on the orthography 
of, 56 n. 

Chunam, fine lime plaster, 310. 

Chun4ér, Hindi inscription in the fort 
of, 196 n. 

Churchill’s “ Voyages,” 152 n, passim. 

Coins.—For full references to coins, 
see under the various rulers specified. 

Colebrooke, his orthographies of the 
names ‘“‘Chohan” and ‘ Dehli,’’ in 
the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 56”; in “ Asiatic 
Researches,’’ 61 », passim. 

CoutiEections or Cors.—See note at 
the end of the Preface, 7 x. 

Colvin’s (Col.), “ Notice of the Chitang 
river,” 295 n. 

Comments on the use of the word 
Khalifah on coins, 8&8 n. 

Cooper's ‘‘ Handbook to Dehli,” 333 n. 

Cope’s Sore description of the Kalén 

asjid at Dehli, 273 n. 
Cornwallis’s (Lord) injurious measure, 
the “ Perpetual ettlement," 436 n. 
Cowell’s (Prof. E. B.) determination 
of the date when Mu’izz-ud-din Kai- 
kubéd set out to meet his father, 
140 ہ‎ : his analysis of the ‘ Kiran- 
us-S’adain,” 140 #. : 

Cowrie shells, remarks on, 72 Ibn 
Batutah, the Ain-i-Akbari, Sir H. 
Elliot, Prinsep, Major Rennell and 
Hamilton, 110 ہہ‎ 111 #. 

Cracoft (Mr.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 374 ». 
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Creighton’s (H.) “ Ruins of Gour,’’ 
152 2. 
Croix’s (M. Petis de la) “‘ Timur Bec,” 


85 n, passin. 

Cunningham's (Major-General) exami- 
nation of the coin bearing the joint 
names of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin S4m and Prithvi Raja, 17”; 
his “ Archeological Report to the 
Government of India,’’ 19 », passim ; 
his reading of the date on inscription 
C., 22”; his “Gwalior Inscriptions,” 
63 2; his list of the kings of the 
Chandel dynasty, 65»; his article 
“Coins of the nme Nagas, etc.,’’ 
67 n; his transcript of the legible 
portion of an inscription of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, 80; his detection of 
dates on the K&bul coins, 123; his 
identification of Nandana, 125; his 
‘Ancient Geography of India,” 
$8727; his estimate of the raté of 
Shir Shah, 409; his article “On 
the Indian Prince Sophytes,’’ 410 x. 


A Asia de Jofo de Barros, 152 n. 
Damris and Ddms, Table showing 
the values of, 364 7. 

Dargih of Ytsaf Kat&l, at Dehli, 
Inscription of Sikandar Lédi on, 370. 

Daria Kb&n, viceroy of Bihfr, 375. 

Daria Khan L6di, governor of Sambhal, 
338 7. 

Datid Khan Lédi, governor of Biana, 
338 2. 

Darid Shah, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Datd Sh6h, a king of Gujarat, 350. 

Daulat Khan Lédi, 315; (twenty- 
seventh ruler), 325; coins of, 326. 

Daulat Lédi, governor of provinces in 
the Punjab, 376. 

Defrémery (M. C.), one of the editors 
of the French edition of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s Works, 162 n. 

Deguignes’s “ Histoire des Huns,” 93 راہ‎ 
passim. 

Dehli Archwological Journal,” 158 n,‏ ک“ 
passim.‏ 

Dehli, boundaries of the کت‎ of, 2 
the Kutb Minfr at (woodcut), 21 
high state of civilization in, 204 # 
tomb of Muhammad bin Farid at 
(woodcut), 334; assay of Dehli and 
Bengal coins, 116 ; list of Dehli coins 
assayed at the Calcutta Mint, 368. 

Dehliw&las (coins), imitated by Altamsh, 
Kub&chah of Sind, etc., 14. 

De Laét’s “De Imperis i 
Mogolis,” 489 »; the value of hi 
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statistical return of Akbar’s revenues, 
440 ; his description of Akbar’s coin 
values, 445. 

De Sacy’s “۶ Antiquités de la Perse,” 


35 n, passim. 
Dewal Dévi, the wife of Khizr Khan, 


176 n. 
D'Herbelot’s “ Bibliothéque Orientale,”” 
258 n. 
Dilawar Kh&n, governor of Dhar, 315 x. 
Dilawar Khb&n Ghori, a king of 
Malwah and Mandi, 346. 
D’Ohsson’s “‘ Tableau de |’ Empire Otto- 
man,” 85 n, passim. 
Dorn’s spelling of the name “ Mult&n,”’ 
76 x; “Opuscula postum,’’ 85 n; 
٤“ History of the Afghans,” 357. 
Dow’s '“ Hindustan,” 121 n, 04. 
Dozy’s Arabic rendering of ‘‘ Mahmdd- 
par,” 47 n. 
Du Halde’s work on China, 241 x, 
passim. 
DYNASTIES :-— 
*Adil ShAhi, 342. 
Bahmani, 340. 
Barid Shahi, 342. 
Bengal, 8. 
Ch&ndel, 65 n. 
Egyptian Khalifs, 258. 
Imfd Shahi, 342. 
Gujart, 350. 
Hindistén, 7. 
Jaunpar, 320. 
Kabul, 58. 
Khérizmian, 85. 
Kutb Shahi, 342. 
Ma4lwah and Mandi, 346. 
Méwar, 336. 
Nizam Sh&hi, 342. 
Subuktagin, 10. 


ARLIEST INDIAN COINAGE, 
in Numismatic Chronicle, 226 n. 
Egyptian Khalifs, list of, 258; coins 
struck (by Muhammad bin Tughlak) 
in the names of, Nos. 212-219, pp. 
259, 260. 
Egyptian Metrology, 362. 
Bgyption weights. See TasBies oF 
EIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Eklinga, a ia near OodipGr, 356 ; 
the patron divinity of the Gehlots, 


356 n. 

Elliot’s (Sir H.) Historians of India, 
16 n, passim; his MS. copy of 
Albirini’s ۶ک‎ Kanin,” 47 2; * Index 
to the Muhammadan Historians of 
India,” 50 2, passim; his ‘* Memoirs 
of the Races of the North-west 
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Presidency,” 56 »; his “ Glossary of 
Indian Terms,” 110, passim. 

Elliot's (Sir Walter) note upon “ Stars,” 
169; his note on Zunkahs, 228 n. 

a cares ٠۶ Cabool,” 26 n, passim ; 

is “‘ History of India, 73 n, passtin. 

Epigraph on Mosque at Ajmir, Colonel 
Lees's translation of, 25. 

Erskine’s ‘ History of India,” 49 n, 
passim; his note on the derivation 
of the word Janka, 49”; his “ Babar 
and Humfyiin,” 84 2, passim; his 
اوہ‎ of Mongol and Tirki tribes, 

4 n. 

Eukratides, discovery of a Bactrain coin 
of, description of, 421 ۰ 

Ewer's (Walter) “۶ Inscriptions,” 283 n. 

Extent of the Muslim empire in India 
at the death of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin S4m, 12. 


ACSIMILES OF COINS :—Mu- 
hammad bin Sam, 17, 20; T&j- 
ud-din Ilduz, 29, 30; Shams ud-din 
Altamsh, 46; Mahmad of Ghazni, 
48 n; Mas‘add of Ghazni, 58 n; 
Pipala R&ja Deva, 59 »; Malaya 
Varmma Deva, 74; Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 78; Na&sir-ud-din Mah- 
maid Shah, 81; "Alfé-ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin Takash, 87, 89; Chan- 
giz Khan, 91; Saif-ud-din Hasan 
Karlagh, 95 ; Uzbeg Pai, 99 ; Nasir- 
ud-din Mahmad, 129; Ghifs-ud-din 
Balban, 134; Kutb-ud-din Mubarak 
Shah, 179; Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, (in memory 
of his father, 212), 215, 249, 252 ; 
Firdz Shah, 276; Firdz Shah and 
his son Zafar, 300; Muhammad bin 
Firdz, 308; Ibrahim of Jaunpar, 
321; Mahmid I. of the Dakhan, 
342; *Al4-ud-din II. of the Dak- 
han, 343; Hus&m-ud-dfn Hashang 
of M&lwah, 347; ’Alf-ud-din Mah- 
mid of Malwah, 347; Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat, 352; Mahmdd bin Latif 
of Gujarat, 362; Ibrahim Lédi, 
377; Barbak of Jaunpér, 377; 
Akbar, 383; Shir Sh&h, 394, 395, 
396, 398, 401; Jalal Shah of Bengal, 
1 


417. 

Fakhr-ud-din Jana, son of Ghazi Beg 
‘Tughlak, ۰ 

Fakhr-ud-din Mubfrak Sh&h, fifth 
king of Bengal, 262; coin of, No. 
220, p. 263. 

Farhat ul Mulk, viceroy of Gujar&t, 
360. 
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“ Faria o Sousa,” 350 «. 

Fath Khan, son of Firaz Shth, 2975 
coins bearing their names conjointly, 
240-244, pp. 298, 299. 

Fell’s سو‎ E.) copy of an inscrip- 
tion at Hansi, 60 ۰ 

Fergusson’s “‘ Handbook of Archi- 
tecture,” 9, passim. (See Illustra- 
tions.) 

Ferrier’s “ Caravan Journeys,” 187 n. 

Firazibad, a Bengal mint city, 151; 
site of, 292; removal of the court 
from Dehli to the new city of that 
name by Firiz Shah, 292. 

Firdéz Khan a son of Islam Sh&h, 414. 

Firdz Sh&h’s “ Futahat-i-Firaz Sh4h,’”’ 
27 m; (twentieth xing)» history 
of, 269, etc.; beneficial measures 
adopted by, 271 2; public works 
executed by, 273, 289; coins of, Nos. 
223-232 (woodcut), pp. 274-276 ; 
233-237, BP. 276, 277; posthumous 
coins of, Nos. 238, 239, p. 277; 
Shams-i-Siraj’s account of the im- 

rovements introduced in the circu- 

ting coinage of, 278; result of assay 
of coins of, 282; prices of grain 
during the reign of, 283; Inscrip- 
tions of (Q.),on the Kutb Min4r, 283; 
(R.), in Chirfgh Dehli, 286; (S.) 
at Benares, 286; coins bearing the 
names of Firdz Shah and his son 
Fath Khan, 296, Nos. 240-244, pp. 
298, 299; coins bearing the names 
of Firéz Shah and his son Zafar, 
Nos. 245-249, pp. 300, 301; his 
revenues compared with those of 
other Indian monarchs, 435, 445. 

Firiz Sh&h, a Bahmani king, 341; 
coins of, p. 345. 

Fort of Selim Gurh, at Dehli, erected 
during the reign of Isl4m Sh&h, 414. 

Fraser’s (J. B.) ‘Travels in Persia,” 
49 .ہہ‎ 

Frehn’s ‘“Recensio Numorum Mu- 
hammadanorum,” 85 ہہ‎ passim. 

Faléd, a slave, 332. 

Fuller’s (Major) translation of Zia-ud- 
din Barni’s “ T&rikh-i-Firéz Shah,” 
160 ہہ‎ passion. 


me (P.), quoted in Marsden’s 
٠ک‎ Numismata Orientalia,” 239 n. 

Gas, the, or yard measure of Sikan 
Lédi, 370; General Cunningham's 
ay on, 872 n; Akbar’s gaz, 

Gh6élib Kh&n, governor of Samanah, 
816 2. 
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Ghizi Tughlak, 185. 

Ghaske Knee the nephew of Kai 
Kh&t&, 241, 

Ghazni, position of, 26 #. 

Ghf (butter), price of, 160, 283, 429. 

Ghifs-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Ghifs-ud-din Balban (tenth king), 
history of, 131; coins of, Nos. 111, 
(woodcut), 115, pp. 134, 135; in- 
scription of (L.), 136. 

Ghi4s-ud-din, elder brother of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sém, 10; 
coins bearing their joint names, Nos. 
1-8. pp. 12, 13. 

Ghifs-ud-din Khilji, a king of Malwah 
and Mand4, 346; coins of, 349. 

Ghids-ud-din Muhammad, a descendant 
of the Khalifof Baghdéd Al Mustan- 
sir billah, 257 ». 

Ghiés-ud-din Tughlak Shh (eighteenth 
king), history of, 186; coins of, 
Nos. 157-165, pp. 189-191 ; inscrip- 
tion of (P.), 192; the Fort of 
Tughlakabad erected by, 192. 

Ghiés-ud-din Tughlak Shah II. 
(twenty-first king), notice of, 801; 
coins of, Nos. 250-28, لا‎ 302. 

Ghiéspar, a mint city of Bengal, the 
site of, 153. 

Gladwin’s translation of Abdl 78 
٠٢ Ain-i-Akbari,” 110 , passim. 

Goats’ flesh, the price of, 429. 

Gop4lpar, of Rohtak, the damris of, 
863 n. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
Minaret at (woodcut), 109. 

Govinda Chandra, a Rahtor of Kanauj, 
18; coin of, No. 16, p. 19. 

Grain, coarsely ground, for horses, 
price of, 283. 

Gram, price of, 283. 

Grant Duff’s (Capt.) “History of the 
Mahrattas,” 184 n, passim. 

list of the Muhammadan‏ سای 

ings of, 350; the boundaries of, 
351; revenue of, 351 n. 

Gunga R&mpitr, near Din&jpur, in- 
scription (N.) of Rukn-ud-din Kai 
مثاۂ کا‎ found among the ruins of, 149. 

Gurmuktisar, inscription (L.) on the 
J&m’i Musjid at, 136. 

Guthrie’s (Colonel , results obtained 
from an assay of Dehli and 
coins in the Kooch Bahfr hoard, 116. 


AJI RAJAB BARKA’I, an 

یم سس بت Hoji Sa‏ 

i Sa’i i, an i ° 
امش‎ 266 #. 
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Hamid Khan, vasir of’ Xlam Sh&h, 329. 
Hamilton's ““ Hindostan,” 111 ہو‎ 


passim. 

Hamir, a Gehlét king of Méwar, 356. 

Hansi, inscription from, 60 n; dis- 
covery of coins at, (result of assay 
of 12 of them), 127. 

Hardy’s (Mr. Spence) “ Manual of 
Buddhism,” 362 n. 

Haripfl. See Utar. 

Hasan Gango, a Bahmani king, 340. 

Hasan Nizimi’s “‘T4j-ul-Maasir,” 17 راہ‎ 
passim; his evidence as to the date 
687 a.H. on an inscription (C.) at 
the Kutb Minfr, 23 ٭ہ‎ 

Haughton’s (Col. J. C.) details of the 
locality of the Kooch Bahar hoard, 
148 x. 

Hawkins’s (Richard) notice of the 
treasures of Jahangir, 425 n, 444. 
Him, a vazir of Muhammad ’ Adil 

Shh, 415. 

Hindal Mirz&, 393. 

Hindal Mfrza, governor of Alwar 
(Méwat), 379. 

Hindastan, list of the Pathan Sultans 
of, 7; division and rulers of at the 
death of Aram Sh&h, 40; the state 
of in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 64 #; distribution of, after 
the invasion of TimGr, 315 n. 

Hollings’s ھی‎ translation of Sherif- 
ud-din ’Ali Yezdi’s “ Zafar N4mah,”’ 
171 2. 

Hong vou, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty in China, 241 n. 

Huen Thsang's spelling of the word 
“Multan,” 76 n. 

Huméyiin, a Bahmani king, 341; coins 
of, 346. 

Humfyan in India, summary of the 
events of his reign, 379; division of 
governments on his accession, 379; 
coins of, Nos. 325-328, pp. 381, 382. 

Husain Shéh, king of Jaunpiér, 320; 
coins of, 322, 378 n. 

Husim-ud-din Hushang Ghori, a king 
of Malwah and Mandd, 346: coin 
of (woodcut), No. 305, p. 347 ; coins 
of, p. 348. 


BN ASYR'S “ Kamil-al-Tawarikh,”’ 
60 #3. 

Ibn Athir, 26 n. 

Ibn Batutah’s reading of the date on 
inscription C. on the Kutb Min&r at 
Dehli, 23 #; the French edition of 
his work, 23 #, passim; Dr. Lee's 
translation of his work, 110, passim. 
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Tbr&him Lédi (thirty-fourth king), 
résumé of ا کا‎ of 375 ome 
of, Nos. 318-320, p. 376, 821 (wood- 
cut), p. 377. 

Ibrahim Shéh Sharki, the Sultan of 
Jaunptr, 315, 820; coins of, No. 
ey woodcut), p. 321; coins of, 

21 


Tbrfhim Sar ( مر"‎ king) history 
of, 415; coin of, No. 398, p. 416. 
Ikht{fr-ud-din Gh&zi Sh&h, seventh 
king of Bengal, 265; coin of, No. 

222, p. 266. 

Ilduz, meaning of, 25 n; Elphinstone’s 
spelling of, 25 ». 

104: gaz, the, 373; adoption of in 
1825-6, by the British government 
of India, 374. 

InLustrations (Mr. Fer gas 
Minaret of Mas’aid 111.. 9: Kutb 
Min&r at Dehli, 21; Pathan Tomb 
at Sepree, near Gwalior, 41 ; Minaret 
at Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, 109 ; inscription on the 
minaret at Allygurh, 129; *Al4-ud- 
din’s Arches at the Kutb Minar, 
156; J&mi’i Mosque at Jaunpar, 
319 ; Tomb of Muhammad bin Farid, 
at Dehli, 334; Pillar of Victory, at 
Chitor, 355. 

’Im4d-ud din’s wealth, 296 n. 

"Imfd ul Malik’s Baoli at Dehli, in- 
scriptions (U. V.) on, 413, 414. 

٢ Inscriptions,” 362 x. 

India, wealth of, in Firiz Sh4h’s time, 
re poverty of, in Babar’s time, 

36. 


Indian coins of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin Sam, Nos. 86-14, pp. 
14-16. 

Indian revenues of Babar, 387, 390, 
435; of Akbar, 388, 435; of Jahfn- 
gir, 445; of Shah Jahan, 446; of 
Aurangzéb, 390, 435, 450. 

Indian weights, 222%; Indian and 
other foreign weights, 223 n. 

INSCRIPTIONS :— 

Mas’atd III., on the Minaret at 
Ghazni (woodcut), 9. 

(A.) Muhammad bin S4m, on the 
fourth circlet of the Kutb Min&r 
at Dehli (woodcut), 21; (B.) 
In the second band or belt of 
inscriptions, 22. 

(C.) Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, under the 
arch of the eastern entrance to 
the Kutb Min4r, 22; (D.) 
Over the northern entrance to 
the Kutb Min&r, 24; (E.) On 
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the centre gateway of the Kutb 


Min&r, 24. 

(F.) Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh, over 
the doorway of the second story 
of the Kutb Min&r, 79: (G.) 
On the upper circlet of the 
second story of the Kutb Min4r, 
80; (H.) On the third sto 
over the doorway of the Kut 
Minf&r, 80; (I.) On one of the 
centre arches at the Kutb 
Minar, 80; (J.) On the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of 
the mosque at Ajmir, 80. 

(K.)N دی سس‎ Mahm 4d, over the 
doorway of the minaret at 
Allygurh (engraving), 129. 

(L.) Ghfas-ud-din Balban, on the 
walls of the J&m’i Musjid at 
Gurmuktisar, 136. 

(M.)Utar, son of Harip&l, on the 
Baoli, at Pilam, 137. 

(N.) Rukn-ud-din Kai K4ts, found 
among the ruins at Gunga 
Raéamptr, 149. 

(0.) ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shh, 
on the arches at the Kutb 
Min4r, 173. 

(P.) Ghiés-ud-din Tughlak Sh4h, on 
the Jém’i Musjid at Multan 
(not extant), 192. 

(Q.) Firaz Sh4h, on the fifth sto 
of the Kutb Minf&r, 283; (R. 
In Chirfgh Dehli, 286; (S. 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the western bank of 
the Bakariyé Kund, at Benares, 
286. 

(T.) SikandarLé6di—1,on the Dargah 
of Yuisaf Katél, at Dehli; 2, 
on the bastion of Shah&b-ud- 
din Taj Khan, at Dehli; 3, on 
the lower entrance of the Kutb 
Minfér; 4, at Dehli; 5, on the 
arch of the Makbarah of Firtz 
Shah, at Dehli, 370. 

(U.) Islam Shh, on’Im4d ul Malik’s 
Well at Dehli, 413; (V.) On 
*Im4d ul Malik’s B&oli at Dehli, 
414. 

Isa Khan Tirk, governor of Kol- 

Jaleswar, 338 7. 

*Isa Khan’s Makbarah, inscription on, 

414, 

Islam Kh&4n, 303, a vazir of Muham- 
7 te: Shah, 307. h king) 

&m thirty-sevent i 

history of, 410; coins of, Nos. 359- 

364a, pp. 411-413; inscriptions in 
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the time of, 413, 414; public build- 

ings erected in the time of, 414. 
’Izz-ud-din Balban, a son-in-law of 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 120. 


AI CHAND, the last of the Rahtors 
of Kanaij, 18. 

Jahfngir's revenues, 444 ; his revenues 
for the years 1611, 1628, a.p. tabu- 
lated with those of other Indian 
monarchs, ۰ 

Jalal Lédi, king of Jaunptr, son of 
Sikandar Lédi, 3765. 

Jalal-ud-din Atsiz, a Kharizmian king, 


86. 

Jalal-ud din Firfz Sh&h, once a vazir 
of Mu’izz-ud-dfn Kaikub&d, 141; 
(twelfth king), history of 142; coins 
of, Nos. 120-124, p. 144, 145. 

Jalal-ud-din Lohani, king of Bihar, 
393. 

Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin, a contempo- 
rary of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 85; 
coins of, Nos. 71-75, pp. 90, 91. 

Jalal Shah of Bengal, coin of (wood- 
cut), No. 371, p. 417. 

Jaunpor, Local coins of, 319; J&m’i 
Mosque at (woodcut), 319; list of 
the kings of, 320; specimen coin of 
the JaunpGr mint (woodcut), 321; 
coins of, pp. 821, 322. 

Johnson’s (I'.) interpretation of the 
word ۶“ Khidmat,”’ 93 n. 

Jones’s (Sir William) “Works,” 165 n. 

Josa fa Barbaro in “ Ramusio,”’ 49 n. 

Journal Asiatique, 20 n, passim. 

Journal des Savants, 211 , passim. 

Journal of the Archeological Society 
of Dehli, 143 x. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 9, passim. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 n, passim. 

Juwar, the price of, 429. 

Juynboll’s * Lexicon Geographicum,” 
47 n. 


ABUL, the Brahman and Indian 
kings of, 57, 58; coins of, 59 x. 
Kadr Kh4n, a governor of the province 
of Lakhnauti, 262. 
Kai Khatd, king of Persia, the issue 
of paper currency by, 240. 
Kaiumours, the son of Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Kaikub4d, 140, 142. 
Kajar Shah, a mint master, 281 #. 
Gr, a Pathfn mint city, 396. 
Kalim-Ullah, a Bahmani king, 341. 
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Kamal4é Dévi, the mother of Dewal 
Dévi, 176 n. 

Kamran Mirza, governor of K&bul and 
Kandah4r, 379; coins of, 379 n. 

Kanauj coins, No. 16, issued by 
Govinda Chandra Deva, p. 19; No. 
17, issued by Prithvi Deva, p. 19; 
Nos. 18, 19, issued by Mu’izz-ud- 
din Muhammad bin Sam, p. 20. 

Kanbalu, the mint city of Kublai 
Kh&n, 239 a. 

‘“‘K4ni,” meaning of, 218 n, 219 n. 

Karauniah Turks, the, 186 n. 

Karman, frontier fortress of, on the 
route to India, 26; the site of, 
26 2; Ibn Athir’s notice of, 26 ہد‎ 

K4rsha, the derivation of the term, 
361 n. 

Kashmir weights, 222 n. 

Khafi Khn’s “‘ Muntakhab at Lub&b,’” 
369 n, 422 n, passim. 

Khaitsi, a Gehl6t king of Méwar, 356. 

Khalif Mustansir billah, coin of, 51, 52. 

Khalif, title used on the coins of the 
Muhammadan kings, 66. 

Kh4n-i Jahan, two persons of that 
name, father aud son, vazirs of Firaz 
Shah, 272, 273. 

ors kings, list of the dynasty 
of, 85. 

Khidmat, meaning of the word, 93 »; 
Johnson’s interpretation of, 93 n. 
Khizr Kh&n, a son of ’Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad Sh&h, 176; story of his 

love, 176 n. 

Khizr Kh&n, governor of Mult4n, 315; 
(twenty-eighth ruler), 326; Ferish- 
tah’s and Ab&dl Fazls mistake re- 
garding the coinage of, 328. 

Khul&sat-al-Tawarikh, 187 n. 

Khulasat-ul- Akhbar, the author's 
derivation of the name ‘‘ Altamsh,’’ 
43. 

Khusri Malik, the last of the Ghaz- 
navis, 11, 

KhusrG Parviz, son of Naushirw4n 
the Great of Persia, 35 n. 

Khwé&jah-i-Jahan, a minister left in 
charge of Dehli by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 269; execution of, 270 n. 

Khwaijah-i- Jahan, a vazir of Muham- 
mad bin Firaz Shah, 307: rebellion 
of, 312; governor of Kanauj, etc., 
815 n; king of JaunpGr, 320. 

at Kutlugh, a Mughal invader, 


Kilavalha, referred to in Captain Fell’s 
transcript of an inscription at Hansf, 
611: 
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Kiléghari, the site of, 143 ». 

Kirm4n, the position and orthography 
of, 26 #. 

Kooch Bahfr hoard of coins, 113, 
148; Colonel J. 0. Haughton’s 
description of the locality where the 
coins were found, 148 ۰ 

Kubfchah, king of Sind, 14, 42; 
summary of the events of the reign 
of, 99; derivation of the namo of, 
99 »; the tributaries of, 99, 100 #; 
coins of, Nos. 86, 87, pp. 100, 101. 

Kublai Khan, the Mughal conqueror 
of China, 239; Marco Polo's account 
of the paper currency issued by, 239 
n; Ibn Batutah’s notice of the 
success of, 240 ». 

Kurran, the site of, 26 n. 

Kutb Khan Afghan, governor of 
Rfpri, 338 #. 

Kutb-ud-din Aibck, a slave of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 11; 
inscriptions B. C. D. and E., executed 
under his auspices, 24; (second king), 
history of, 32. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Sh4h (sixteenth 
king), history of, 178; coins of, No. 
142 (woodcut), p. 179; Nos, 143- 
164, pp. 180 183. 

Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Anush- 
tagin, a Khaérizmian king, ۰ 

Kutb Minfr at Dehli, inscriptions on. 
See INscriPTions. 

Kutb Shah, a king of Gujarat, 350. 


AD MALEK, a wife of Shir Shah, 
400. 

Labourers’ wages, 430. 

Lakha Rana, a Gehlét king of Méwar, 
306. 

Lakhnautf, the orthography of, 107 2. 

Lakshmana, another name of Upaga, 
the son of Kilavalha, 61 n. 

Lano’s *‘ Arabic Dictionary,” 208 n. 

Langlés,in‘‘Mem., de [' Institute, '242n. 

‘Laws of Manu,” 4, passim. 

Lee’s (Dr.) translation of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s work, 110 », passim. 

Lees’s (Colonel) translation of an in- 
scription on the mosque at Ajmir, 26 ; 
his translation of inscription (N.), 
149; his objections to the deter- 
mination of the relative values of 
gold and silver in Akbar’s time, 426 n. 

Legend on coin No. 59, remarks on 
the, 79. 

Lethbridge (Mr. E.) “Topography of 
the Mogul Empire,’’ 440 n. 

Lewis’s (Major H.) description of the 


تہ 


rarnrw‏ ۴ھ .ج.٭×ج ہت حر 


Kalin Masjid at Dehli, 278 »; hie 
translation of Sham’s-i Siraj ’Afif’s 
“ Térikh-i Firay Shahi,” 266 ns. 

Leyden, one of the editors of B&bar’s 
‘ Memoirs,” 400 #. 

Lucretius, 281 2. 

Lamsden’s (Major) “ Mission to Kan- 


' Maleolm’s “ Persia,” 242; his “ Cen- 


tral India,” 346 #, passim. 


_ Malika-i-Jahan, a wife of Jalél-ud-din 


Firtz Shéh, 154. 


: Malik Bandar Khilji, governor of 


Lakhnauti, 262 n. 


_ Malik Chhajt, a nephew of Ghfas-ud- 


dahar,” 26 »; his description of the | 
: Malik N&ib Kafr (fifteenth king), 


Fort of Kurram, 26 n. 


ADANA PALA DEVA, an India 
king of Kébul, 58; coin of, “« 
34, p. 62. 

Madden's “ Jewish Coinage,” 231 n. 

Mahipfla, king of Gw&lior, coins o 
Nos. 35, 86, p. 63. 

Mahmid bin Ghifs-ud-din, nephew ¢ 
Mw’ izz-ud- din Muhammad bin S&r 
81; coin of, No. 25, p. 32. 

Mahmdd bin Muhammad Shéh (twent 
fifth king) account of the reign ¢ 
312; list of the districts in h 
kingdom, 818 »; coins of, Nos. 271 
281, PP. 316, 317. 

Mahmiid of Ghaznf, 10, 47; coin 
(woodcut), 48 n, 49 m. 

Mahmiad Khan, governor of Mahéb 
and K4lpi, 316. 

Mahmdd 1. Khilji, a king of ۳٣× 
and Manda, 336, 346; coin 
(woodcut), No. 306, p. 347 ; co 
of, p. 348 ; defeated by Rana Khun 
of Méwar, 364. 

Mahmdd II., a king of Mflwah ہ‎ 
Manda, 346 ; coins of, p. 349 ; 378 

Mahmtd Sh4h I., a Bahmani k‘ 
341; coin of (woodcut), No. 304 

342; coins of, 3465. 
Mabmad Sh&h IT., a Bahmani k: 
341; coins of, 346. 

Mahmiid Shh bin Ibrfhim ٭‎ 

٭ of Jaunp4Gr, 320; coins of,‏ چس 


22. 

Mahmdd Shéh I., a king of Guja 
850 ; coins of, 353. 

Mahmdd Sh&h IT., a king of Guje 
850 ; coins of, 353. 

Mahmidd Shéh 111.. a king of G 
rit, 351; coin of (woodcut) 
808, p. 352; coins of p. 353. 

Maisey (Lieutenant), 66 n. 


Makbarah of Firdz Sh&h at Dehli, ×× 
scription of Sikandar Lédi on 16 


arch of the, 370. 


Makhdim Jahanian Jahin 6+ t, 
Mohan L4&l’s description of مد‎ 


mausoleum of, 94 ss. 


Malaya Varmma Deva, of Ka&l’ rr, 
4 
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Balban, 143. 


of, 176; coin of, No. 141,‏ ای 

~ 177. 

Mélwah, boundaries of the kingdom 
of, 346; list of the kings of, 346 ; 
coins of, 348, 349. 

Mankét or Manghar, the site of the 
fortress of, erected during Islam 
Sh&h’s reign, 414. 

Manucci, the Venetian traveller, 390 #. 

‘‘ Marasid-al-Ittila,” the, on the spell- 
ing of ' Multan,” 76 ×× 

Marco Polo, 234 n, passim. 

Marsden’s “Numismata Orientalia,’’ 
153 n, passion. 

“ Mas4lik-ul-Absfr,”” by Shaikh Mu- 
barak bin Mahmdd Anbati, in 
“ Notices et Extraits,” 203 n, passim. 

Mas’aGdi’s spelling of the name 
Multan,” 76 n. 

Mas’atidi, the French edition of his 
works, 35 n. 

Mas’atd III., Minaret of (woodcut), 9. 

Mas’atid of Ghaznf, coin of (woodcut), 
58 2. 

Mash, the price of, 160, 429. 

Maskelyne’s (Mr. N. 8.) estimate of 
the :ہہ‎ in B&ébar’s time, 410 n. 

Masson’s (Charles) ‘‘ Journeys in Balu- 
chistan,’’ 26 , passin. 

Matchlockmen’s pay, 430. 

Maulavi Sadr-ud-din, a learned “ Sadr 
ul Sadur,” of Dehli, 159 n. 

Maulawis Khadim Husain, one of the 
editors of the Calcutta edition of the 

“ Tabak&ft-i-N4siri,” 76. 

Max Miiller’s ‘Chips from a German 
Workshop,” 165 2; his “ Sanskrit 
Literature,’ 168 2; his ۶ Letter’ in 
Morley’s “‘ Digest,” 168 x. 

Maynaru’s (C. B. de) “ Dict. Geogr. de 
la Perse,” 27 n, passim. 

McCulloch’s “Commercial Dictionary,” 
161 ». 

McKenzie’s یس‎ “ Map,’’ 382۰ 

Measures, modes of ascertaining 
correctness of, 164, 

Medals, posthumous (remarks on), ! 

Méwar, list of the Gehl6t kings of, 3 

‘ their patron divinity Eklinga, 35! 

Minaret of Mas’atd 111. (woodcut) 
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Minh6j-us-Siréj’s “ Tabakst-i-Nsiri,” 


8, passin, ۱ 

Mir Crrres or Axnan, complete list 
of, 427, 428. 

Minr Cirres or ANonyMovs Corms:— 

h, 386. 
war, 386. 
Dehli, 386. 
JaunpGr, 386. 
L&hor, 386. 
Manda, 386. 

Muvr Citres oF Ben@a سے‎ 

Firdz4bad, 151. 
GhfAspar, 153. 
Lakhnauti. 149. 
Mu'‘azam4bad, 153, 
Satgaon, ۰ 
Shahr Nau, 162. 

Sonfrgaon, 162. 

Mint Cirres or tHE 21۸754۸78 :— 

Agrah, 396. 
Bh&npira, 401. 
Bifna, 403. 
Chunaér, 399. 

Dar ul Islim, 208. 
Dar ul Khilffat, 181. 
Daulatabaéd, 249. 
Dehli, 16. 

Dedgir, 171. 
Ghazni, 12. 

Ghér, 15. 
Gwalior, 16. 
Hiss&ér, 403. 
KAlinjar, 40. 
Kalpi, 394. 
Kurmaén, 92. 
Kutbabad, 180. 
Lakhnauti, 107. 
Léhor, 15. 
Multan, 75. 
Nagér, 78. 
Narnol, 403. 
Peshawar, 16. 
Rantambhér, 401. 
Satgaén, 412. 
Shakk-i Bakar, 412. 
Sharftabad, 398. 
Shirgarh, 397. 
Sind, 15. 
Sonargaon, 215. 
Sultanpdr, 210. 
Warangol, 210. 

Mirkhond’s derivation of the name 
“ Altamsh,” 43. 

Mir Khusru’s “ Tarikh ’Alfi,’”’ 159 وہ‎ 
passim ; his account of the buildings 
erected by ’Alf-ud-din Muhammad 
Shéh, 173; his “Story of Khizr 
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Khf&n and Dewal Ranf,” 177 9; his 
“ Khaz&in-ul-Futih,” 233 #, 

‘“‘Mitakshar&,” the, 362 ×۰ 

Mohan L&l's description of the town 
of Uchh, 94 n. 

Mokulji, a Gehlét king of Méwar, 356. 

Monogrammatic enigmas on coins in 
favour with the Turks, 87 n. 

Months, Muhammadan the, 6. 

Morley’s “ Digest,” 168 x. 

Morley’s “Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's MSS.,”" 432 a. 

Moth, the price of, 160, 429. 

Mu’azam&b&d, a mint city of Bengal, 
the site of, 153; Dr. Blochmann's 
remarks on, 153 n. 

Mubérakputir, the site of, 352 n. 

Mubfrak Shah (twenty-ninth king), 
history of 330; coins of, Nos. 7 
290, p. 333. 

Mubfrak Shah, king of Jaunpdr, 320. 

Mughal (Chaghat&i) conquest of India, 
the, 378. 

Mughal invaders, the, 174; coins of, 

os. 139, 140, pp. 176, 176. 

Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (thirty-eighth 
king), history of, 414; coins of, Nos. 
395-397, p. 416. 

Muhammad, a king of M&lwah and 
Mandi, 346. 

Muhammad, a son of Ghifs-ud-din 
Balban, death of, 132. 

Muhammadan coins, assays of, 324. 

Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, of Bengal, 


37. 

Muhammad bin Farfd (thirtieth king), 
tomb of, at Dehli (woodcut), 334; 
history of, 334; coins of, Nos. 291- 
296, pp. 336, 337. 

Muhammad bin FirGz Shah (twenty- 
third king), account of, 306; coins of 
as joint king with his father, Nos. 
261, 262, p. 307; his own coins, 
Nos. 263 (woodcut)-269, pp. 308- 
309 ; posthumous coins of, Nos. 270, 
271, pp. 309-310. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak (nineteenth 
king), character of, 202; Ibn Batu- 
tah’s account of the removal of the 
citizens of Dehli to Deogir by, 202 2; 
lists of provinces in the dominion ot, 
203 2; history of the reign of, 203, 
etc.; the excellence of the coinage 
of, 206; coins of, Nos. 171 (wood- 
cut), 172 (woodcut), 173 (woodcut), 
174, 175 (woodcut), 176+ (woodcut), 
176, 177 (woodcut), 178 dar را راف‎ 
179-188 (woodcut), pp. 207-216, 
small silver coins of, Nos, 189-194, p. 
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216; currencies of, 217; State coinage 
and its interchangeable rates under, 
219 ; forced currency of, 239; coins 
of, Nos. 195, 196 (woodcut), p. 249, 
197-204 (woodcut), pp. 250-252, 
205, 206 (woodcut), 207 (woodcut), 
p. 252, 208-211, p. 253; coins of 
struck in the names of the Egyptian 
Khalifs, Nos. 212-219, pp. 259- 
260; relative values of gold and 
silver during his reign, 231; prices 
of provisions in his reign, 260; 
public works of, 261. 

Muhammad Ghori, an appellation of 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
10. 

Muhammad Kh&in Géria, governor of 
Bengal, 415. 

0090 Kh&n, son of Firuz Shah, 
273. 

Muhammad Khan, viceroy of Bihar, 
375. 

Muhammad Sh&h bin Mahmdd. king 
of Jaunpur, 320; coins of, 322. 

Muhammad Sh&h I., a Bahmani king, 
340. 

Muhammad Sh4h IT., a Bahmani king, 
341; coins of, 346. 

Muhammad Sh4h, a king of Gujurft, 
350; coins of, 353. 

Muhammad Sh&h II., a king of 
Gujarat, 351. 

Muir (Dr. J.), 295 ». 

Mu’izz-ud-din Bahram Sh4h (seventh 
king), 117; summary of the events 
of his reign, 118; coms of, Nos. 92- 
96, pp. 118-120. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikubfd (eleventh 
king), history of, 138; coins of, Nos. 
116-119, pp. 141, 142. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam 
(first Pathan king), history of the 
reign of, 10; coins bearing his own 
and his brother’s names, Nos. 1-3, 
pp. 12, 18; his own coins, Nos. 3a— 
14, pp. 14-16 ; coin bearing the joint 
names of Muhammad bin سڈ‎ and 
Prithvi Raja (woodcut), No. 16, pp. 


17, 18; Kanauj coins of, Nos. 18 
(woodcut), and 19, p. 20; inscrip- 
tions (A.) of, on the Kutb Minér at 


Dehli, 21; (B.), 22. 
Mujahid Sh&h, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Mukarrab Kh&n, a governor of Dehli, 
2 


$12. 

Mulla Ikb4l Kh4n, commander of the 
fort of Sfri, 313 ; governor of 
Dehli and the Doab, 316 n. 

Multén, orthography of, 76 ; inscription 
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(P.) of Ghits-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h 
on the Jam’i Mugjid at, 192. 
Murray’s “ Travels in Asia,” 152 #. 
Mutton, the price of, 429. 
Muzaffar Shah I., a king of Gujarat, 


350. 

Muzaffar Sh&h IT., a king of Gujarat, 
350 ; coins of, p. 353. 

Muzaffar Sh&h III., a king of Gujarat, 
351; coins of, p. 353. 


a mint city of the Path&ns,‏ حر 

the site of, 78 #. 

Nakhiid, the price of, 160, 429. 

Narn6l, a mint city of Shir Shah, 403; 
noted for its copper mines, 403 رد‎ 
the site and size 2 416 .ہہ‎ 

Nasir-ud-din, Bughr& Kh&n, a son of 
Ghias-ud-din Balban, invested with 
the government of Bengal, 132; 
account of a curious meeting with 
his nephew, Mu’izz-udsdin Kaiku- 
bad (eleventh king), on the banks of 
the Sarj@, 140. 

Nésir-ud-din Khilji, a king of M4lwah 
and Mandi, 346; coins of, p. 349. 
Na&sir-ud-din Khusri (seventeenth 
king), history of, 183; coins of, Nos. 

155, 156, pp. 185, 186. 

N&sir-ud-din Mahmid Sh4&h, heir- 
apparent of Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh, 
45; coin of (woodcut), No. 60, p. 81; 
summary of his history as governor 
of L&hor, 82. 

Na&sir-ud-din Mahmid (ninth king) 
history of, 124; summary of the 
events of the reign of, 125; coins 
of, Nos. 106-110 (woodcut), pp. 
126-129; inscription (K.) of, 129; 
the penmanship of, 130. 

Nasir-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan 
Karlagh, son of Saif-ud-din Al- 
Hasan Karlagh, king of Sind, 98 ; 
coins of, Nos. 83, 84, p. 98 history 
of, 98. 

Naushirwfn the Great, of Persia, 34 a. 

Nawab Amin-ud-din, of Lohart, the 
possessor of a MS. of Mir KhusrG’s 
“Térikh ’Alai,” 159 2. 

Nicolo Conti’s ۶ Travels,’ 152 n. 

Nizam Shah, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Nizam-ud-din, a vazir of Mu’izz-ud- 
din Kaikub4&d, 139. 

Nizim-ud-din Ahmad’s “ Tabak&t-i- 
Akbari,”’ 121 ,ہ‎ passim ; his return 
of Akbar’s revenue in 1593 a.p. 
386; his notes as to the extent of 
Hinddstfn, 432. 
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Northern India, the coinage of, 54. 

Novairi, quoted by D’Ohsson, 254 #. 

“ Nripati,” a title applied to Mahmid 
of Ghazni, 138. 

Nth bin Mansér, a coin of, struck at 
Bokhar&, 251. 

Nusrat Khan, a son of Fath Khan, 
312; (twenty-sixth king), notice of, 
818; coins of, Nos. 282-285, p. 318. 

Nusrat Shah of Bengal, 379. 

Nusrut-ud-din T4basi, a general of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 67, 68 n. 


()°256 a Gehl6t king of Méwar, 
356 


Ouseley’s “ Oriental Geography,” 1872, 
passim. 

Ovid, 231 n. 

Oxen, the price of, 260. 


ACHIMBA DEVA, an Indian 
king, coin of, No. 2, p. 69 n. 

Périah, meaning of the term, 184 x. 

Parkes (Mr. H.), in the Journai of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 239 n. 

Pathan Empire, list of the Sultan: of 
the, 7; its distribution at the time of 
Timiur’s invasion, 315 n. 

Pathan tomb at Sepree, near Gwalior 
(woodcut), 41. 

Peas, the price of, 260. 

Persian history, an incident in, 34 n. 

Perw&n, a mint city, site of, 86 ۸۸ 

Pipala Raja Deva, an Indian king, 
coin of, No. 3, p. 59 n. 

Poole’s (R.S.) “ Weights and Measures” 
in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223, 362. 

Pottinger’s (Sir H.) “Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde,” 187 n. 

Price’s “ Muhammadan History,” 26 رہہ‎ 
passin ; his “ Inscriptions,” 66 ». 

Prinsep’s (J.), “ Essays, etc,” 18 رہہ‎ 


passim. 

Prinsep (H. T.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 26 x. 

Prithvi Raja of Ajmir, a Chohfn 
leader, 11; coin bearing his name and 
that of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin S4m (woodcut), p. 17. 

Prithvi Raja, referred to in an in- 
scription at Hansi, copied by Capt. 
Fell, 60 »; coin of, No. 38, p, 64. 
(See also pp. 17, 18.) 

Prithvf (Varmma) Deva, a Ch&ndel 
king of Kanauj, 18; coin of, No. 
17, p. 19. 

Prices of provisions, enforced by Ala- 
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ud-din Muhammad Shah, 160; ordi- 
nary in Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
time, 260; in Firaz Shah's time, 
283 ; in Akbar’s time, 429. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 151 n, passim, 
PROVERRS :— 
“ ٛھ‎ second H&tim Tai,” 36. 
“ Dehli is distant,” 205. 
“Dominion and greatness are of 
God,”’ coin No. 193, p. 216. 
“ Giver of laks,” 35. 
“Tt is a far cry to Lochow,’’ 206 n. 
“King of the land, martyr of the 
sea,’ 350 n. 
‘Lords of Elephants,”’ 331. 
“© Manzil of Damik,” 11. 
“‘Owners of Elephants,” 331. 
“٢ Possessor of two lights,” 397 n. 
“The asylum of the world,” 899. 
“The last city,” 323. 
“The lion of war,’ 356 n. 
Pulse, the price of, 429. 
Punjab, the Brahminical kings of 64. 


UATERNARY scale in general uso 
in India, 4. 
Quatremére (M.) in “ Notices et Ex- 
traits,’ 218. 
Queipo’s (Don V.) “Essai sur les 
systémes Métriques et Monétaires 
des anciens ne et 


AIMAL, a Gehlét king of Méwar, 
306. 

Raja Partép Sing, governor of Kampila 
and Patiali, 338 n. 

Rajendra Lala Mitra, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, 63 n. 

Rémadatta’s coins, 362. 

Ramsurn d&s’s version of inscription 
(1.) at Pélam, 137. 

Rana Khumbo, a Gehlét king of 
Méwar, the monumental “ Jaya 
Stambha’”’ of, 354 ; his defeat of the 
armies of Gujarat and M&lwah, 366 ; 
coin of, No. 309, p. 356. 

Rana Mall Bhatti, whose daughter was 
the mother of Ffraz Sh&h, 272 n. 
Rantambhér, a mint city of Shir Shah, 
401; assigned to ’Adil Kh4n, 401 »; 

the site of, 401 n. 

Rashid-ud-din’s derivation of the name 
“ Altamsh,” 43; his “ Jam’i-al- 
Taw&rikh,” 54 n. 

Reading of a competent authority at 
Dehli of inscription (C.) on the KXutb 
Min&r, 23 n. 
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Redhouse’s (Mr.) derivation of the 
name “ Altamsh,” 44 ہ‎ 

Reinand’s ۶ Fragments Arabes et Per- 
sans relatifs & l’Inde,”’ 47 n. 

Relative values of gold and silver, 
231, 232, 234, 424. 

Remarks on the weight of various 
Indian coins, p. 217. 

Rennell’s (Major) “ Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan,” 110 رہہ‎ passim. 

Rice, the price of, 160, 260, 429. 

Richardson's ‘Persian Dictionary,’’ 
423 n. 
Rizfah (sixth ruler), history of, 104; 
coins of, Nos. 90, 91, pp. 107, 108. 
‘*Riziah,’’ comments on the meaning 
of the term, 108. 

Roe’s (Sir Thos.) account of Jahfngir’s 
revenues, 444 ۰ 

Royal Asiatic Society's MS. No. 77, 
xcvili., 423 n. ۰ 

7205 Chand, 301; vazsir of Abtbakr 
bin Zafar Kh&n, 303. 

Rukn-ud-din Firaz Sh&h (fifth king), 
history of, 102; coins of, Nos. 88, 


89, p. 103. 

Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim (thirteenth 
king), history of, 154; coins of, 
Nos. 126-129, p. 155. 

Rukn-ud-din Kai K&ts, of Bengal, 
148; coin of, No. 125, p. 149; in- 
scription (N.) of, 149. 

Rulers of Bengal, list of the, 8. 


KHAN, a noble of Mah-‏ نم 
mtd bin Muhammad Sh4h’s court,‏ 
.312 

S&bah, an Emperor of the Turks in the 
Sassanian period, 34 #. 

Sacy (M. Silvestre de) in the Journal 
des Savants, 211 n, passim. 

Sahsaram, Shir Sh&h’s Mausoleum at, 


394 #. 

Saif-ud-din Al-Hasan Karlagh, a 
eneral of Jal4l-ud-din Mankbarnin, 
istory of, 92; coins of, No. 79 

(woodcut), p. 95, 80-82, p. 96. 
Sale’s Karfn, 178 n, passim. 
Sallakshana Pfla Deva, an Indian kin 
of the K&ébul dynasty, 58; coin of, 
No. 38, pp. 62; remarks on the 
name of, 62 ». 
Salt, the price of, 160, 429. 
Sanga, a 564 king of Mewar, 356 ; 
coin of No. 310, p. 357. 
inetti (M. B. R.), one of the 
itors of the French edition of Ibn 
Batutah’s work, 162 ہہ‎ 
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Sfrang Khén, brother of Mull Ikbél 
Kh&n, 326. 

Sarwar ul Mulk, a easir of Mubérak 
Sh4h, 333, 335. 

Sataraktika, or “‘ one hundred rat,” 3. 

Sassanian i the, in Persian 
history (an incident in), 34 n. 

Satgaon, a Bengal mint city, site of, 
151 2. 

7 (M. de), in the Journal Asiatique, 
242 n. 


Scott's “ Deckan,”’ 346 n. 

Sepree, Pathan tomb at (woodcut), 41. 

Sesamum oil, the price of, 160, 429. 

Shah&b-ud-din Bughrah Sh&h, third 
king of Bengel, history of, 194; coin 
of, No. 168, p. 197. 

Shah Jah&n, a gold muhar of, 423 . 

Shah Jah4n’s revenues, 439; his 
revenues for 1648 a.p. tabulated 
with those of other Indiax monarchs, 
445; list of the provinces in his 
dominions, with the revenue yielded 
by each, 446. 

Shahfb-ud-din T4j Khan, at Dehli, 
inscription of Sikandar ت۲00‎ on the 
bastion of, 370. 

Shah4b-ud-din ’Umar, a son of ’Alé- 
ud-din Muhammad Sh4h, 177. 

Shahr Nau, a mint city of Bengal, 152. 

Shah Rukh, the Mughal Sultan of 
Persia (his money copied by Babar), 

81 


381. 

Shh Saif ul Haqg4ri, 2 Muhammadan 
saint, 94 m, 

Shah Siad Jalal, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 ۸ 

Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmiad Anbati’s 
‘¢Masflik al Abs&r,” 203, passim. 

Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif’s ‘“ Man&kib-i- 
Sultan Tughlak,’ 187 n; _ his 
“Tarikh-i-Firaz Sh&hi,” 187 2, 
passim. 

Shams KhAn, governor of Biana, 315 n. 

Shams-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh’s mint standard, 
8; (fourth king), history of, 42; 
the orthography of his name, 43, 44; 
outline of the rise of, 44; summary of 
the events of his reign, 45; coins of, 
No. 28 (woodcut), p. 46, Nos. 28a-31, 
pp. 52, 53, Nos. 41, 42, PP. 70, 71, 
44, pp. 74, 46-59 (woodcut), pp. 
75-78 ; portrait of, 78; inscriptions 
(F. G. H. I. and J.) of, 79, 80; his 
alien contemporaries on Indian soil, 


84. 
Shams-ud-din Firfz, second king of 
Bengal, history of, 193; coins df, 
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Nos, 166, 167, p. 194; inscriptions 
of, 196 #. ۱ 

Shame-ud-din Iliss Shéh, the eighth 
king of 261; history of, 
267; mint cities of, 269. 

Sharifhbad, a Pathan mint city, 398 ; 
a Sirk&r of Bengal, 399; the assess- 
ment of, 399, 

Sheep, the price of, 260, 429. 

Sherif Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Sh&h, com- 
mandant in Malabar, 253 نہ‎ 

Sherif-ud-dfn's ‘Timur Bec,”’ 187 n. 

h, a Pathan mint city, 397; 


site of, 397 #. 

Shir Shab (thirty-sixth king), his 
character, 392; Erskine and Elliot’s 
opinions of, 392 #; outline of the 
career of, 393; coins of, Nos. 340, 
841 (woodcut), 342, 343 (woodcut), 
344 (woodcut), 345-348, 3486 (wood- 
cut), 349-352, 353 (woodcut), 364- 
358 . 894-403; Mausoleum of 
Shir کی‎ at Sahsaram, 894 n; 
note on his coins, 403; the rate of 
exchange of gold and silver in the 
time of, 405; inquiry as to the 
weight of his mdsha, 406; exchange 
٦ of copper and silver in his time, 

10. 

Shekleton’s (Dr.), objections to the 
author's determination of the relative 
values of gold and silver in Akbar’s 
time, 425 n, 

**Sicca Rupees” of the East India 
Company, 330. 

Sihansah coins of Akbar, list of, 422 n, 
428 n; Abdl Fazl’s enumeration of 
the values of, 424. 

Sikandari tankah, remarks on the, 
866; the number of equal to the 
gaz of Sikandar Lédi, 370; com- 
pared with Babar’s Bokhfr& money, 
384; association of with Akbar’s 
double ddms, 387; the method of 
reckoning in Sikandari tankahs 
adopted by Babar, 437. 

Sikandar Sh4h Saale Aeatns king), 
311; coins of, Nos. 272-276, p. 311. 

Sikandar Lédi (thirty-third king), 
résumé of the reign of, 365; coins 
of Nos. و‎ 7. 866; note on 

e coinage of, 366; inscription (T. 
of, at Dehli, 370; the ےت‎ 
or gaz, of, 370. 

Sikandar Sh4h, a king of Gujar&t, 360. 

Sikandar Sh&h (fortieth king), history 
of, 415; coins of, Nos. 369, 370, p. 


417. 
Birfj-ud-din Abu’lfath Omar's list of 
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the provinces in the dominion of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, 208 #; 
217 ہہ‎ passin. 

Slaves, female, the price of, 179. 

Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
223 ہوەہ‎ 362 ». 

Someswara deva, a Chohan raja of 
Ajmir, 58; coin of, No. 87, p. 68. 

Sondr, anecdote of a, 344 n. 

Sonfrgaon, a mint city of Bengal, 152. 

Soret’s (M.) “Lettre sur la Numis- 
matique,” 384 #. 

Sprenger's Map, ‘‘ Post und Reiserouten 
des Orients,’ 47 :وہ‎ ‘ Catalogue of 
Oude MSS.,” 177 ےد‎ 

Sri Hammirah, remarks on these words 
occurring on Path&n Coins, with the 
opinions of Gencral Cunningham, 

ir W. Elliot and J, Prinsep on the 
same subject, 50 ہہ‎ 

Sri Kalha deva, an Indo-Kabul king, 
coin of, 59 #. 

Sri Kflli. ... Deva, a king of the 
Indo-K&bul dynasty, coin of, 59 ». 
“Stars,” (gold) note on, by Sir Walter 

Elliot, 169. 

State coinage and its interchangeable 
rates under Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
219, etc. 

Stewart’s “ Bengal,” 148 n, passim. 

Stewart's “Catalogue of 717۳۰ Sultan's 
Library,” 432 n. 

St. Martin’s (M. Vivien de) “ Etude de 
Paris,” and “Revue Germanique,”’ 


Sulaiman Mirza, governor of Badakh- 
shin, 379. 

Sultan Sharf, of Biana, 365. 

Sugar, the price of, 160, 260, 283, 429. 

Sugar-candy, the price of, 260. 

Syud Ahmad Kh&n’s “ Asr-us-Sunna- 
deed,” 20, passim; his reading of 
inscription (C.), 23 #; his transcript 
of inscription (L.), 136. 

Syud Mahmtd Sh4h, 393. 


ABAKAT-I-NASIRI, the Calcutta 
edition, edited by Maulawis 
Khadim Husain and ’Abd-al-Hai, 
11 2, passim; Col. Lees’s transla- 
tion, 32 », passtm. 
TaBLEs :— 
Akbar’s coinage, 418-421. 
Akbar’s mint cities, 427, 428. 
Akbar’s revenues, 433, 434. 
Akbar’s Seigniorage, 427. 
Akbar’s Sihansah coins, 422 #, 423 1. 
Alien co ies of Shams-ad- 
din Al on Indian soil, 85. 
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TaBLEs—continued. 
Aurangzéb’s revenues, 443, 450. 
oe kings of the Dakhan, 340, 
41. 

Chandel d , 65 2. 

Cost of Labour es Akbar’s time, 429. 

Divisions of the provinces of the 
Dakhan, 342. 

Events in the career of Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek, 83. 

Events in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 45. 

Events in the reign of Kubfchah, 
99, 100. 

Events in the reign of Mu’izz-ud- 
din Bahram Sh&h, 118. 

Events in the reign of ’Al4-ud-din 
Mas’ atid, 120, 121. 

Events in the reign of Na&sir-ud-din 
Mahmdad, 126, 126. 

Events during the time of Babar 
being in India, 378, 379. 

Events during the time of Hum4yin, 
379, 380. 

. Gehlét kings of Méwar, 356. 

Kharizmian kings, 85. 

Kings of Jaunpar, 320. 

Kings of Manda and M&lwah, 346. 

Muhammadan kings of Gujar&t, 350, 
361, 

Muhammadan months, 6. 

Outline of the rise of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 44, 

Path4n Sulténs of Hindist&n, 7. 

Provinces ruled by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203, 203 n. 

Revenues of various Indian monarchs, 
435, 446. 

Rulers and kings of Bengal, 8. 

Sh&h Jah&n’s revenues, 446. 

TABLES OF PRICES OF PROVISIONS :— 

Akbar’s time, 0۰ 

?Al6-ud-din Muhammad’s time, 160. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak’s time, 260. 

Firaz Shah’s time, 283. 


Tas_s or Prices or Lanovr, 430. 


TaBixes oF WEIGHTS AND MEASURRBS : 
Ancient Egyptian weights, 362 x. 
Ancient Indian weights, 221 n. 
Ancient Maghada weights, 221 n. 
Assays of Buhlél Lédi’s coins, 359. 
Assays of coin No. 228, p. 282. 
Assays of coin, No. 316, p. 368, 


Assays of M coins, 324, 
324 #. 
Assays of Sikandar Lédi’s coins, 359. 


Exchange rates of gold and silver 
coin in India, 235. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Indian weights (in the time of Babar), 
222 و‎ 


Indian and other foreign weights, 
223 7. 

Kashmir weights, 222 n. 

Southern Indian weights, 224 #. 

State coinage and its interchange- 
able rates under Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 219, 

Tale of shells, 364 . 

Tested and average weights of the 
gold fanam, 170 a. 

The present English equivalent of 
the different Indian mans, 168 n. 
The rakithd reduced into paramdnus, 

166 n. 
Values of damris and ddms, 364 n. 


Tabriz Tchao, an edict, 240. 

Tabriz, the people of, 243. 

Tahsildars of Mur&adabad, test of the 
Gaz by the, 374. 

sg the old name of Daulat&bad, 
171 8. 

Taj Khan Sarangkh4ni, a governor of 
the Fort of Chun4r, 400. 

T4j-ud-din Ilduz, lieutenant of Mw izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin S4m, coinage 
of, 25 ; coins of, Nos. 20 (woodcut), 
23 (woodcut), 24, pp. 29-31. 

T4j ul Mulk, ادہہ‎ of Khizr Khan, 327. 

Tak&, Wilson’s remarks on, 49 ۸ 

Tankah, the derivation of the term, 
49 ہہ‎ : Erskine’s note on, 49»; Sir 
W. Elliot’s note on, 224 ». 

Tarikh-i-Mub4rak Sh&hi, 69 », passim. 

Tassy’s (M. Garcin de) translation of 
the ‘ As&r-us-Sunnadeed,” in the 
Journal Asiatique, 20 n, passim. 

Thornberg’s Arabic text of Ibn Asir’s 
‘¢ Kémil-al-Tawarikh,” 85 n. 

Thornton’s “ Gazetteer,’’ 397 n. 

Tieffenthaler, 397 n. 

Timur’s “ Malfizat-i-Timiri,” 818 رہہ‎ 
re: his account of the state of 

dia, 313 2. 

Tirdi Beg, the Mughal governor of 
Dehli, 415. 

Tod’s “Annals of Rajasthan, etc.,” 
17 n, passim. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 56 », passim. 

Tremlow’s (Captain) notice of the city 
of Daulat&b&d, in the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 210 n. 

Tudr, remarks on the name, 56 n. 

Tughlakab&d, site of the fort of, 192. 


Tughral, governor of Bengal, 132. 
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| She description of the town, by 
Munshi Mohan L4l, 94 n. 

Ulugh Mfrz6, 393. 

Upaga, the son of Kilavalha, 61 ». 

Utar, the son of Harip&4l, 136 ; his in- 
scription at P&lam, 137. 

Uzbeg Paf, a general of Jalal-ud-din 
Mankbarnin, coin of, No. 85, p. 99. 


eae G. J., Esq., sketch of the 
Minaret of Mas’add IIT. by, 9. 

Vikramaditya era, system of dating 
coins in, 123. 


ALI-ULLAH, a Bahmani king, 
341, 
Wass&f’s derivation of the name 
“۶ Altamsh,””’ 43. 
Weber (Prof.), on the rati and mdsha, 


165 n; his “ Uber den Veda Kalen- 
dar, Namen Jyotisham,’’ 168 n. 

Weights and Measures See TapLes 
oF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Wheat, the prices of, 144 », 160, 260, 
283, 429. 

Wilson (H. H.), in “Asiatic Re- 
searches,”’ 19; his “ Ariana Antiqua,” 
28 n, passim; his “Rig Veda,” 165 n, 
passim; his “‘ Megha Duta,” 296 x. 
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AJNAVALKYA, 166 a, .9و‎ 
Yakut's “ Mushtarik,” 26 n, 


passin. 

Yard measure of Sikander Lédi, $70; 
Cunningham’s remarks on, 872 زم‎ 
۸1ھ‎ Fazl’s confession as to the 
priority of the, 373. 

Yule (Col.), his “‘ Cathay, and the way 
thither,”’ 161 #, passim; his speci- 
men of the carly Ming dynasty’s 
paper currency, 241; his copy of an 
official Sanad, or grant, of tho 
Emperor Akbar, 295 . 


AFAR, a son of Ffr4z Sh&h, 299; 
coins bearing their names con- 
jointly, Nos. 245 (woodcut) - 249, pp. 
300, 301. 
Zafar Khan, governor of Gujarft, 315n. 
Zafar Nimuh, by ’Ali Yazdi, 314 ۰ 
Zfi-ud-din Barni's “ Tarikh-i-Firdz 
Shahi,” 126 n, passim; his merits as 
a writer, 133; his incorrect dates, 
141 ,ہہ‎ 142 n; the same rectified, 148; 
his account of the meeting of Mu'izz- 
ud-din Kaikubfd and Bughra Kh&n, 
139, 140 »; his list of the provinces 
in the dominions of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203 n. 
Zifé-ud-din Kh&n, of Lohfru, 278 رہ‎ 
285 ,ہہ‎ 
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LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS 


TRUBNER & CO., 
8 AND 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Ahlwardt.—Tue Drvins or ہو‎ Srx Ancrent Anasic Ports, Enndbiga, 
' Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments: with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. Antwarnt, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Geifswald. 8vo. pp. xxx. 
340, sewed. 1870. 12s. 


Alabaster.—Tux Wueet or ہہ‎ Law: Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phra Bat. By Hensy Atanaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty's 
Consulate-General in Siam; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 
8vo. pp. lviii. and 324. 1871. 142. 


Aleock.—A Practica, Grammar of the Japanese Lanevace. By Sir 


RurHerrorp Aucock, Resident British Minister at Jeddo. 4to. pp. 61, 
sewed. 18s. 


Alcock.—Fasot1an Dratocues in Japanese, with English and French 
Translations, for the use of Students. By Sir Rursenrorp ALcock. 8vo. 
pp- viii. and 40, sewed. Paris and London, 1863. 5s. 


Alger.—Tuxe Porrry or THE Onrent. By Wiii1am RovunsEvILLE ALGER, 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 337. 9s. 


Alif Lailat wa Lailat.—Tue Anasian Nicuts. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493, 442,434. Cairo, a.u. 1279 (1862). £2 2s. 
This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means, 
Andrews.—A. Dictionary oF THE Hawaran Lanevager, to which is 
appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin ANpREWws. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 


Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in 
the East. Constantly for sale by Triubner and Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row, 
London. Conrents.—Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books printed in Egypt.— 
Arabic Books printed in Oudh.—Persian Literature printed in Oudh.— 
Editions of the Koran printed in Oudh.—Arabic Books printed at Bombay.— 
Persian Books printed at Bombay.—Arabic Literature printed at Tunis.— 
Arabic Literature printed in Syria. 16mo. pp. 68. Price ls. 

Asher.—Ow tue Stupy or Moprrn Lanevaces in Generat, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By Davin ادف‎ Ph.D. 12mo, 

. viii. and 80, cloth. 2s. af 

Asiatic Society.—Jovunnat or THE Royat ىدہم‎ Soctety oF Great 
Brrrain AND :ہہ تعع]‎ from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com- 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or. in Single Numbers, 
as follows :—Nos. 1 to 14, 6s. each; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 

@ 4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 5s.; Part 3, 5s—Vol. XI., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. .111ھ‎ 
2 Parts, 6s. each.t-Vol. XIV., Part 1, 5s.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., 
Part ,ا‎ 60.; Part 2, with Maps, 10s—Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.— Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.— Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16s.—Vol. XX., 3 Parts, 4s. each. 


2 Linguistic Publications of Triibner ۴ Co. 


Asiatic Society —Jounnat or THE Royat Astatic Socrety or Great 
Britain AND IneLanp. Now Series. Vol.I. In Two Parts. pp. iv. and 490. 


Price 16s. 
Contrents.—I. Vajra-chhedik4, the *‘ Kin Kong King,” or Diamond Sttra. ‘Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev.8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—II. The Péramité-hridaya Sdtra, or, in وم ات‎ 


** Mo-ho-p6-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,” ے.4‎ ٥ '٣طع‎ Great Péramité Heart 8013.۰ 
from the Chinese by the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—ILI. On the Preservation af National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsmid.—IV. On the Agricultaral, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq.—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By | 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq.—VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phonician). By 
Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Director R.A.S.—X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Cen A.D., and Notices of the Chéilukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst.—XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Eaq., D.C.L., LL.D.—XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit ih Yale College, New Haven, U.S.—Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.8.—XIII. Pro- 
s of the Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
.C.L., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of abhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskaréchfirya. By Dr. Bhaéu Daji, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.—XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 


Vol. II, In Two Parts. pp. 522. Price, 16s. 


Conrrents.—I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq.—II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig-and Atharva+Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—II. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long.—IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.—V. Translation of the Amitabha ۸ا5۵‎ from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VII. Specimens of an spe Aiea Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIlII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classee of Indian Society in the Vedic age. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. 8. Beal, Chapl Ro Navy. 
—XI. The Hymns of the Gaupfyanas and the Legend of King Asam&ti. By Professor Max 
Miller, M.A., Honorary Member al Asiatic Society.—XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 


Vol. 1115. Tn Two Parts. pp. 516. With Photograph. 22s. 


Contents.—I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. BY Dr. A. Bastian.—III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. by Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society , Membre de la 
Société Asiatique de Paris.—V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 

., F.R.8.—VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathfsarit-sigara, Lamb IX. 
XVIII. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.—VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay ‘‘ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, ‘‘On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Vivadabhangaérnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq.—VIII. The Sixth H of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Miiller, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.8.—IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.—X. Ace 
connt of an Emb from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Materials for the History of, India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D.—XII. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. کی ید‎ Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.8.—XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 

in 


Hind{, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.8., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
Vol. IV. In Two Parts. pp. 521. 16s. 
Corrents.—I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.—II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, و‎ F.R.S.—ITI. The Poetry of 


Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the M Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.D.—VI, Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.-- 
VII. Khuddaka Patha, a P4éli Text, with a Translation and Notes. By 3.. 0. Childers, late of 
ge aa Civil Service.—VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of By Col. H. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the vi of the 
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Parsis. By E. W. West, Esq.—X. Some Account of the Senbyi Pagoda at Mengan, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mondale: with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— XI. The Brhat-Sanhitaé; or, Complete 
=! eo of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr 

Kern.—XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillic, Esq.—XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pali Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. Part I. pp. 197. 


Coxtents.—I. Two Jétakas. The original Pali Text, with an English Translation. By ۰ 
Fausboll.—II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.—ITI. The Brhat Sanhité; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Variha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.S.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sénchi. By the Rev. 8S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham. 

Asiatic Society.—Transactions or THE Rorat Aszatic Socrery or 
Great Britain AnD IneLanp. Complete in 8 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
ne etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s.; reduced to 

3 3s. 


The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison» 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 


Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of TuHropor Gotpstucker. Vol. I, containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. ,ھ10‎ 
each part. 

Axon.—THE Litreratore or THE Lancasmire Diatect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By Wittram E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Feap. 8vo0. sewed. 
1870. Is. 

Bachmaier.—PastararuicaL Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bacumatrer, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26; 160. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

Bachmaier.—Pasicraruiscues WORTERBUCH ZUM GEBRAUCHE FiiR DIE 
DEUTSCHE SpracHeE. Verfasst von ANTON BacHMAIER, Vorsitzendem des 
Central-Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Miinchen, 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32; 128; 
120. 1870. 2s. Gd. 

Bachmaier.— DicrionnarRE PasteRaPHIQUE, PRECEDE DE LA GRAMMAIRE. 
Redigé par ANTorINE BacuMareR, Président de la Société Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie 4 Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d. 


Ballad Society’s Publications. —Subscriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 


1868. 

1. Baztaps rrom Manuscripts. Vol. I. Ballads on the condition 
of England in Henry VIII.’s and Edward VI.’s Reigns (including the state of 
the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), on Wolsey and Anne Boleyn. Part I. 
Edited by F. J. Furnivaut, M.A. 80۰ 

2. Bartaps From Manvsonrets. Vol. I. Part 2. [In the Press. 

8. Batiaps From Manuscripts. Vol. 11. Part 1. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Edited by F. J. Furnivatt, M.A. 8vo. 

1869. 

4. Taz Roxsurene Bartans. Part 1. With short Notes by 
W. Cuappet, Esq., F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’’ etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rupotpn Buinp and Mr. W. H. Hoorszgr, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
RimBavuLt and Mr. 7100 ×ظ‎ 8vo. ۱ 
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Ballad Society's Publications—continued. 
1870. 

5. Tur Roxsurnene Barzaps. Vol.1I.PartII. With short Notes by . 
W. Cuarrzty, Esq., F.S.A., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rupotrs Buinp and Mr. W. H. Hoorsr, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Rrwspauir and Mr. Hoover. 

Ballantyne.—Etements or Hinpf ann Bras Buixf Grammar. By the 
late James R. Barzantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne.—Frest Lessons 1s Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Intreduetion to the Hitopadésa. Second edition. By James R. BaLuanryne. 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1869. 5s. 

Bartlett.—Dictionany or AMERICANISMS: a Glossary of ~Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By Jouw R. Banturrr. Second 
aa enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 524, 
cloth. 8. 

Beal.—Travers oF Fan Hian ann Svuna-Youn, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.p. and 518 a.p.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beat (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 

leet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratiméksha and the Amithaba Sftra from the Chinese. 07 8٣0. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map, 10s. 6d. 

Beal.—A Catena oF Buppuist Scriptures From THE Cuinese. By 8S. 
Brat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

Beames.—OvriinEs oF Inpran Pomotocy. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By Jouw Bzames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5a. 

Beames.—Nores on tHE Buospuni Diatect or Hixpi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Jonn Bzames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. ls. 6d. 

Bell.— دہ ہ×ل‎ Vistste Speech Fok THE Muiuion, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in few Days. By 
ALEXANDER MeEtvitte Beit, F.E.I.S., F.R.8.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. Is. 

Bell.—Visrstz Sprrcu; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By ALEXANDER 
MELVILLE Brut, F.E.LS., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. 15s. : 

Bellew.—A Dictionary oF THE PpxKHTO, دہ‎ PuKsHtTo LaNneuaAGE, on 8 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 
By H. W. BeE.uew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo., 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew.—A Grammar or THE Poxkuro on Puxsuto LanevaeR, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. BELiEw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 

llows.—Enerise ×ستہ0‎ VocasuLaky, for the use of Students of the 

Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by JoHN BeLtows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Sumsazs, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows.—Ovrrrvz DicrionaRY, FOR THE UsE oF Misstonanres, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max (5 رڈدھستانا‎ M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. ith an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by Joun Bettows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368, 73. 64 
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Benfey.—A Pxracticat Grammar or roe Sansxrtr Lanevacr, for the 
use of Early Students. By Tuzopor Brnrey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Géttingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. Vili. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Beurmann.— Vocasvtany oF THE Ticr& Lanevace. Written down by 
Morrrz von Bevrmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Merx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bholanauth Chunder.—Txe Travers or A Hinpoo To VARIOUS PARTS OF 
Beneat and Upper India. By BaoranautH Cuunper, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“The History of India.” Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, wiii. and 410. 21s. 

Bigandet.—Tuz Lire دہ‎ LecEenp or Gaupama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notiee on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Revereyd P. Braanper, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 183s. 


Bleek.— A Comparative Grammar دہ‎ Sourn Arrican Lanavaces. By 
W. H. I. Buzex, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. 11. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16s. 


Bleek.—Rxrynarp rn Sovrn Arartca; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Brzex, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 88. 6d. 


Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of 6 

Buu.er, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 

F. Kretnorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
Already published. 


1. PancoaTantra Iv. and v. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biinzzr, 
Ph.D. Pp. 84,16. 42. 6d, 

2. Niaosfsmatta’s ParrpHisHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by FP. Kreznorn, Ph.D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp- 116. 83. 6d. 

3. PANCHATANTRA IZ. AND 1%. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biinzrr, Ph. D. 
Pp. 86, 14,2. 5s. 64. 

4, Pancuatanrea 3. Edited, with Notes, by F. Krernory, Ph.D. 
Pp. 114, 53. 68. 6+ 

5. Kitmdsa’s Raeuovaitsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by SHanxan P. Panpit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I-VI. 9s. 

6. Kitrpdsa’s Métavixdenrnstrra. Edited, with Notes, by SHanzar 

7 Panpit, M.A. 8s. 
Bottrell.—Traprrons any Hearrusmpe Srorres or Wust Connwal.. 
By Wiut1am Borrreztt (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. 68. 


Boyce—A Grammar or THE Karrie Lanavacz.— By Wituam B. 
Borzs, Wesleyan Missio . Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by WILLIAM 3. Davis Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 8s. 

Bowditch —Surroix Surnames. By N. I. .ہت ہت ظ‎ Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Brice—A Romantzen Huvpustanr ann Enetisn Drcrronary. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by .ہر‎ Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. 8s. 
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Brinton.—Txe Myrus دہ‎ raze New Wor. A Treatise on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By حرط‎ G. Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp viii. and 308. 10s. 6d. 

Brown.—THeE Denrvisues; or, Onrentat Sprerrvatism. By Jonn P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. .ہ8۲‎ cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. ; 

Brown.— Carnatic Curonotoey. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Caan.es PHitir Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service; Telugu Translator to Government; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10s. 6d." 

Brown.—Sanskrit Prosopy anp Numertcat Sympors Exprarnep. By 
Cares Puriip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Buddhaghosha.—BunpuaeHosna’s Parasites: translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. Rocrrs, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muuzr. 
8vo. pp. 378, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Burgess.—Svunya-SrppHanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcuiations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
ExsenezER Bunreess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15s. 

Burnell.—Catatoeve or a Cotrection or Sanskerr Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burne i, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Panr 1. Vedic Manuscripts. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Byington.— Grammar oF THE CHoctaw Lanevacr. By the Rev. 
Cyrus Byineton. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D , Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor- 
responding Member of the American Ethnological Society, etc. 8۹۳۱۰ sewed, 
pp. 56. 12s. 

Calcutta Review.—Txe Carcurta Review. Fublished Quarterly. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

Callaway.—IJzineanExwanr, NensumansumMane, NezinpaBa, 2 7۲ 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Cauuaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 

Callaway.—Txx Rexieiovs Sysrem or THE AMAZULU. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Cattaway,M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part I1.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. ۰1868 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 48. 

Part II11.—Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in- 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. [Jn preparation. 


Calligaris —Lz Compaenon pz Tous, ov Dicrionnarre 207.761.072۰ 
Par le Colone! Louis CaLiicanis, Grand Officier, etc. (French —Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.\ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 
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Canones Lexicographici; or, Rules to be observed in Editing the New 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo., pp. 12, sewed. 64. ۴ 
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Rox. By Many Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Carr.—%& 0/3 asst '380(88. A Coxtecrion or Tetvev Proverns, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 


ee in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
adras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148, 3818 6d 


Catlin—O-Kur-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 


Gzorce Catiin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 


Chalmers.—Txe Oxicin or tre Cutnese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 


Arts, Language, and Traditions. By JoHN CuALMeRs, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2s. 6d, 


Chalmers.—Txe Sprecutations on Metapnysics, Portry, anp 31087 
oF “ THE OLD PHILOsoPHER’’ Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. F cap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4 6d. 


Chalmers.—Awn ×× ann CanronEesE Pocxet-Dicttonary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton Province. By 
Jonn Cuatmers, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv. and 146. Hong 
Kong, 1871. 158. 


Charnock.—Lvupvus Parronymicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By RicHarp StepHen Cuarnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Charnock.—Vzerssa Nomrnatia; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Ricuarp STEPHEN CHARNOCEK, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14s. 


Charnock.—Txe :ہمد‎ or Transytvanta. Founded on a Paper 
read before Tor ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocrETY oF Lonpon, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By RicHarp StepHen Cuarnock, Ph.D,, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 86, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. 


Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
1868. 777 1 Serves. 
CantTerBury Tatxes. Part I. 


I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
‘Moveable Prologues’’ of the Canterbury Tales,—The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue,—when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them 

II. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

IIT. 39 031 °? » 7ر وو‎ 09 7) Hengwrt 3° 154. 


IV. Cambridge ,, Gg. 4. 27. 
Y. Corpus ہو‎ Oxford. 
VI. Petworth رو‎ 

VII. Lansdowne ,, 851. 


Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 
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Chaucer Society's Publications—continued. 
1868. Second Serves. 

On Earty Enetise Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer, containing an inv&tigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbary 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
AvExanpDER J. Exuis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviuth centuries. 

Essays on Cuavcer; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 
Review of Sandras’s E’tude sur Chaucer, considére comme Imitateur des Trouvéres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.—II, A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre: ‘For 
by my chélindre itis prime of day ’’ (Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. EpmuNnp Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522, 

A Txwrorany Prerace to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


1869. First Series. 
The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales: Ellesmere MS. 


” ” ” ” ” 7 » HH ny Se ” 

xX. وو‎ ” ” ” ” ” » Cambridge وو‎ 
XI. وو‎ 1 ” ” ” ” » Corpus , 
XII. وو‎ ” 2 ” ” ” » Petworth , 


” 7 ” ” ” Lansdowne ,و‎ 
These are separate iksues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part IT. 
۱ 1869. Second Serves. 


Enexish Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer. By AvExanperR J. Exuis, F.R.S. Part II. 


1870. First Serves. 
XIV. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s Tales, with an Appendix of the 
Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six parallel Texts. 

Childers —Kuvppaxa مد‎ A P&li Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R.C. Curupers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is. 6d. 

Childers.—A PAut-Enetiseh Drcrronany, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by R. C. 
Cnri.pzs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. In preparation. 

Chronique pz Azou-Dsarar-Monammen-Ben-Dsanre-Ben- ۷ 7ہ‎ Tasari. 
Traduite par Monsieur Hermann ZoTENBERG. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 608. Vol. II, 
8vo. pp. ہلا‎ and 252, sewed. 7s. 6d. each. (Zo be completed in Four Volumes.) 

Clarke.—Tern Great Reticions: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman .عی0‎ 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 14s. 

Colenso.—Fiest Stzrs mv Zurvu-Karm: An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. Jonn ۷۰ 
CoxEnso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86,cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4s. 6d. 

Colenso.—Zutu-Eneuisa Dicrionary. By the Right Rev. Jouw W. Co- 
LENSO, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg,1861. 15s. 

Colenso.— Finest Zutv-Karie Reapive Boor, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. Joun W. Coxznso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. 1s, 

Colenso.—Srconp Zuru-Karm Rzapine Boox. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 
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Colenso.—Fourra Zutu-Karre Reaprine Boor. By the same. 8+0 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso.—Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same: designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the و‎ Rev. ×<ٴہ[‎ W. ,ە٭×صہ0‎ Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, 1860. 48. 6d. 

Coleridge.—A Giossariat Inpex to the Printed English Literature of 
ed oe Century. By Herszrt Coterinar, Esq. 8vo. pp. 104, cloth. 

Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia de §. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. ls. 

Contopoulos.—A Lexicon or Moprern Greex-EnetisH ann Engauisx 
MopERn Greex. By N. ContTopovtos. 

Part I. Modern Greek-English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12s, 
Part 11. English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 15s. 
ingham.—TxHe Ancrent Grocrarny or Inpra. ٠. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By ALExANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 
ingham.—Awn Essay oN THE عم‎ OrpER oF ARCHITECTURE, a8 
exhibited in the Temples of Kashmere. By Captain (now Major-General) 
ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. ith seventeen large folding 
Plates. 18s. 

Cunningham.—Txx Burtsa Torzs; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854, 21s. 

Delepierre.—Rxvvr ANatyriqve DEs Ovvraces Ecrits zn ر8‎ 
depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix!¢me Siécle. Par un Bibliophile Belge. 
Small 4to. pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. 30s. 

Delepierre.—Essar 080009 Et BrIBrioGRAPHIQUE sUR LES Résvus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts, 
1870. 3s. 6d. ۱ 

Dennys.—Caina ann Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 

eral; with 56 Mapsand Plans. By Wm. Freperick Mayers, F.R.G.S. 

.M.’s Consular Service; N. .ظط‎ Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 

Cuaries Kina, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys, 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 


Digest of Hindu Law, from the Replies of the Shastris in the several 
Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg Biihler. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth. 
£3 3s. Vol. 11. 8vo. pp. v. 118, cloth. 12s. 

Dohne.—A Zoxv-Karm Dricrionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Donne. Royal 8vo. pp. xiii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 7 

Dohne.—Tue Four لح :ہ6‎ rx Zutv. By the Rev. J. L. Dounz, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle —An Eats ann Cumvesz Dicrtonany. By the Rev. 
Justus Doouitriz, China. [In the Press. 


10 Linguistic Publications of Triibner f Co. 
Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 


per annum. ‘ : 

1. Earty ہہس‎ Axxirrerattve Poems. In the West-Midland. 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morais, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Antuur (about 1440 a.p.), Edited by F. J. Furnivatt, Esq., 
from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compenpious anD Breve TRACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 
ayp Dewriz or Kynais, etc. By Wint1am Lauper. (1556 a.p.) Edited 
by F. Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 4۰ 

4. Sie Gawayne ann THE GREEN Knicut (about 1320-30 a.p.). 
Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Or roe OnrHogRAPHIE AND ConeRUITIE oF THE Britan TonevE ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALEXANDER 10. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.p.), by Henry B. WHEATLEY, Esq. 48. ۱ 

6. Lancexot oF THE Lark. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (ab. 1500), bythe Rev. WALTER W. Sxzat, M.A. 83. 


7. Tue Story or Genesis anp Exopus, an Early English Song, of 
about 1250 a.p. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Mornis, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Artuure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Ropert 
THORNTON’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.p.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. 620865 
Perry, M.A, Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. ANIMADVERSIONS UPPON THE ANNOTACIONS AND CoRRECTIONS OF 
SOME IMPERFECTIONS OF ImprEssionEs OF CHAUCER’S WoRKES, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Taynnz. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
‘Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Krnestey, Esq.,M.D. 48. _ 

10. Mrnurn, on tHe Eanty History or Kine Antuur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.p.), by Henry B. WueEatiEy, Esq. Part I. 28. 6d. ۱ 

11. Tae ہعدمعدہ](‎ and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Joune Sxorr, in 1552, by FitzeEpwarp Hatt, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. Toe Waicut’s Cuaste Wire, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 
(about 1462 a.p.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furniva, Esq., M.A. 18. 

13. Szmvre Maruzrers, pe Memen ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1810, 1380 a.p. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. OswaLp Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyne Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
LumBy. 3s. 6d. 

15. Potrritcat, Rexierous, anp Love Porms, from the Lambeth MS. 
No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F.J. Furnrvaut, Esq.,M.A. 7s. 6d. 

16, A Trerice wn Enetisu breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, زط‎ Hermys طز‎ prophete and king of Egipt after طز‎ flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivau1, Esq., M.A. le. 

17. Paratitet Exreactrs from 29 Manuscripts of Prers PLowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sxeat, M.A. .ھا‎ 

18. Harr Merpennxzad, about 1200 a.p. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswatp Cockarnz, M.A. Is, 
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19. 


20. 
21. 
22, 


28. 


24. 1 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


Tne Mowanrcug, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hatz, Esq., D.C L. 8s. 64 

Some Treatises py Ricnarp سم(‎ pe Hampore. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.p.), by Rev. Gzonce G. Perry, M.A. 1s. 

Merit, or tHE Earty History or Kine Artuur. Part II. Edited 


by Henry B. Wueattey, Esq. 4s. 


Tax Romans or Parrenay, on Lustanen. Edited for the first time 
from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Sxeat. M.A. 6s. 

Dan Micner’s Ayensrre or Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Ricuarp Morais, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

YMNS OF THE Viren AND Curist; Tue Partrament or ر027‎ 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F, J. 
FuRNIVALL, M.A. 3s. 

Tue Sractons or Roms, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., ete., by F. J. ,تت۸ جھہ7‎ Esq., M.A. ھا‎ 


Retiaious Preces in Prose anp Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. 6: Perry, M.A. 2s. 


Maniputvs VocasuLorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 


Language, by Perer Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wuzatury. 12s. 


Tue Viston oF WILLIAM conceRNING .ھت‎ Prowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.p., by Wittiam LANGLAND. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 7s. 


Orn Enexish ت700‎ anp Homeric Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Librarics; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richarp Morris. First Serves. Part I. 7s. 


Prers, THE Provenman’s Creve (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 2s. 


Instructions For Parish Prmsts. By Joun Myre. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Eowarp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 45. 


Tur Basees Boor, Aristotle’s A BC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke Tue Boxes or Nurrune of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furniva.t, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 158. 


Tue Boox or tHE Kyieat pz 1A Tour Lanpry, 1372. A Father's 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Tuomas 
Wricat, Esq., M.A., and Mr. WILLIAM Rossiter. 88. 

Oxy Ene1isa Homrirms anp Homeric Treatisus. (Sawles Warde, 
andthe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Ricuanp Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8s. 
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35. Sm 0۸۳. Lynpesay’s Works. Parr 3. The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, Wirt1am Mutprvum, umgvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Daum Lynprsay of the Mont alias 

- Lyoun King of Armes, ith the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Haut, D.C.L. 2s. 

86. Merrrin, on tHE Eanty History or Krye Antoun. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wueattey. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Loealities, by J. 8. Sruarr Guewnre, Esq. Part 111. 1869. 12s. 


87. Sm Davip Lynpzsay’s Worxs. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in. commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Davirp Tanpzsay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Haru, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

38. THe Vision oF WILEIAM conceRNING Piers THE P Lowman, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by Witt1am Laneuanp (1377 a.v.). The “ Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. WatteR W. Sxeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

39. THe ‘Gest Hysrormiz” or tHe Destruction or Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s ‘‘ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Gzo. A. Panton and Davin DonaLpson. 
Part I. 10s. 6d. 

40. Enetish Grips. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toutmin Smiru, Esq., 77.7.8. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagea). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toutmin Smirn. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, ON THE 
History aNp Development or Gixps, by Luso Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophie. 21s. 

41. Toe Minor Porms or Wu11am Lauper, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.p., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Cunistre-MittEr, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
FurnivaL.i, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 8s. 

42. Brenarpus pg Cura ner Famusiunts, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, etc. From a MS8., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

48. Rais Ravine, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 

* Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44, JosepH or Anrmmature: otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.p. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at, Oxford. 

With an appendix, containing “ The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,’’ reprinted‏ ٭ 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab‏ 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1516; and ‘‘ The Lyfe of Joseph of‏ 
Arimathia,’’ first printed by , &D. 1520. Edited, with Notes and‏ 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Warren W. Sxaar, M.A. 5s.‏ 
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45. Kine Aurrep’s West-Saxon Version or Grecory’s Pastorar Care. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction. 
Edited by Hunry Swest, Esgq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 


Extra Serves. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper, 
two guineas, per annum. 


1. Tae Romance oF ۷٢۳ہتتح‎ or Pareene (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.p. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.p. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS, in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Wavter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 828. £1 6s. 


2. On Earty Enerish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
7. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By ALexanpeR J. Exuis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvith, xviith, and xv1i1th centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 


8. Caxton’s Boox or Cunrssy#, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 
A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Freprnickx J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A, 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 


4, Tue Lay or Havetox toe Danze; composed in the reign of 
Edward .ا‎ about a.p. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Mappen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108 ° 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. WaLTer W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. , 


5. Cuaucer’s TrRanstation oF Borruius’s ‘‘ De ConsoLaTIONE 
Puitosopuisz.’”’? Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Ricuarp Morris. 8vo. 12s. 


6. Tae Romance or tHe Oueverere Assrenz. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gisss, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 88. 33. 


7. On Eanty’ Enerisn Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Auexanper J. Evuis, F.R.S., etc., ete. 
Part 111 On the Pronunciation of the x111 th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 


8. Quzene Exmzaperaes Acnspemy, by Sir Humpnrey Griperr. 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, ete. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivauy, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W- M. Rosserri, Esq., and E. Oswauop, 
Esq. 8vo. .ع18‎ 
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9. Tum FeraternityE or Vacasonnes, by JoHN AWnELEY (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Taomas Harman, Esqurers. From the 8rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1578. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Hasen on 
HyseErpyngz, frdm the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat. Edited by Epwarp Vitzes & F. J. Furxivatu. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. ٠ 

10. Tue Fresr Boxz or rue Inrropuction or Know ,٭د ت7ت‎ made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compznpyous Re@YMENT OF A 
Dyrrary or HeirH made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde,, 
of Physycke Doctor. Bannes IN THE DErEeNcE or THE BERDE: a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J. 
FurnivaLu, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 

11. Tum Bruce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss, King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen. A.D. 1375. Edited from MS. G 28 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.p. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.p. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.p. 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Waiter W. Sxeat, M.A. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 

12. Eneztanp in THE Reren oF Kine Henry rae Ercute. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By THomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowrrr. And with an Introduction 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewzr, 
M.A. Part II. 12s. 

(Part I., Starkey’s Life and Letters, is in prepagation. 

13. A Suppricacyon For THz Brecars. Written about the year 1529, 
by Smion Fis. Now re-edited by Freperick J. Furntvaun. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 

٠ (1544 a.p.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 ,(.ھ.۸ھ‎ The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.p.). Edited by J. 
Mezanvows Cowrzk. 6s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3s. 6d. Part IJ. with Index of Persons and Places. By BENJAMIN 
Tuorrs. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. ; or in ] Vol. complete, 7s. 6d. 

Edkins.—Cxra’s Prace ry Puinoroey. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. JoserH 
11578. [ In the press. 

Edkins.—A Vocanunary or THE SHanenar Drarect. By J. Enxrns. 
Svo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. ۱ 
ins.—A Grammar or عتنصصومتہ0‎ CHINESE, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Epxins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins.—A Guawmar or THE Carnese Coxtoquiat Lanavager, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By ہہ‎ Epxins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.v. By Joun W. Hates, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and FrepERick 
J. Forntva., M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. pp. 64. Price 10s. 6d. ; 
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Kitel.—Hanpsoox ror tae Srupznt or Cuinuse Buppuisu. By the 


Rev. E. J. E1rgt, of the London Missio Society. C : iii 
cloth, 18s. ; mary ty. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, 


_Kitel—Taerz Lecrores on Buppuisu. By the Rev. E. J. Erren. 


۱ In the Press. 

Elliot.—Tax History or Inpra, as told by its own Historians The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
.لا‎ Exuiot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. I. and 11. Witha 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, x. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 
Vol. 111. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s, 

Elliot.—Memorzs on tHe Hisvory, Forx-Lore, ص۸‎ Disrersvrion oF 
THE Racks or THE NortH WESTERN ProvincEs or Inp1a; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henny M. Exrior, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by JouHN Brames, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 870, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 


Ellis—Tax Asiatic AFFINITIES oF THE Oxp Itarrans. By ×7 
Es, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 
lish and Welsh Languages.—Tux Inrivence or tHe ENGLISH AND 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1s. 

Etherington. —Tue Srupent’s Grammar or THE Hinpi Lanevaer. 
By the Rev. W. ETHERINGTON, Missionary, Benares. Crown 8vo. pp. xii. 220. 
xlviii. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 


Professor Huxtey, F.R.S., President of the Society; Grorae Busk, Esgq., 
F.R.S.; Sir Jonn Luvssock, Bart., F.R.S.; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Tuomas Waieut, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hype Crarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Vol. I., No. 1. April, 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed, 3s. 

ContTents.—Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet. (Tllustrated.) By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox.—The Westerly Drifting of Nomads. By H. H. Howorth.—On the Lion 
Shilling. By Hyde Clarke.—Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. Edwards.—On a Bronze 
Spear from Lough Gur, Limerick. و سا‎ By Col. A. Lane Fox.—On Chinese Charms, 
By W. H. Black.—Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde Clarke.—On Stone Im- 
plements from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock.—Cromlechs and Megalithic 
Structures. By H. M. Westropp.—Remarks on Mr. Westropp’s Paper. By Colonel A. Lane 
Fox.—Stone Implements from San José. By A. Steffens.—On Child-bearing in Australia and 
New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D.—On a Pseudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, Australia. 
By Acheson.— The Cave Cannibals of South ate By Layland. — Reviews: Wallace’s 

alay Archipelago «(with illustrations); Fryer’s Hill Tribes of India (with an illustration) ; 
Reliquis: Aquitanicsw, etc.—Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame (with 
an ilfus tration). By J. H. Lamprey.—Notes and Queries. 

Vol. I., No. 2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 3s. 

Conrents.—Ordi Meeting, March 9, 1869 (held at the Museum of Practical Geology), 
Professor Huxley, لک‎ President, in the Chair. Opening Address of the President.—On 
the Characteristics of the population of Central and South India (Illustrated). By Sir Walter 
Elliot.— Oo the Races of India as traced in existing Tribes and Castes (With a Map). 
By G. Campbell, Esq.—Remarks by Mr. James Fergueson.—Remarks by Mr. Walter Dendy. 
—Ordinary Meeting, January 23rd, 1869. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchas. By Dr. A. Cam bell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—On Pre- 
historic Archeology of India (Illustrated). By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.8.1., M.R.A.8., 
M.B.I.A., etc.—Appendix I. Extract from description of the Pandoe Coolies in Malabar. By J. 
Babington, Esq. پیا‎ before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th, 1820. Published 
in Volume ITI, of the Society’s Transactions).—Appendix II, Extract from a letter from Captain, 
now Colonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katangrich, April 12th, 1852.—On some of the Mountain 
Tribes of the North Western frontier of India. By Major Fosbery, V.C.—On Permanence of 
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type in the Human Race. By Sir William Denison.—Notes and Reviews.—Ethnological Notes 
and Queries.—Notices of Ethnology. 


Vol. I., No. 8. October, 1869. pp. 137, sewed. 8s. 

Conrents.—On the Excavation of a large raised Stone Circle or Barrow, near the 
Village of Wurreegaon, one mile from the military station of Kam Central Provinces 
of India (Illustrated). By Major George Godfrey Pearse, Royal lery.— Remarks by 
Dr. Hooker on Dr. Campbell’s paper.—North-American Ethnology: Addrees of the Presi- 
dent.—On the Native Races of New Mexico (Illustrated). By Dr. A. W. Bell.—On the 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches. By Morton C. Fisher.—The North-American Indians: a 
Sketch of some of the hestile Tribes; together with a brief account of General Sheridan’s 
Campaign of 1868 against the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians. By 
W: Blackmore.—Notes and Reviews: The Ethnological Essays of William Ewart Gladstone. 
Juventus Mundi, the Gods and Men of the Homeric Age. By the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. wore Review by Hyde Clarke, Esq.)—Notes and Queries. ification Committee. 

Vol. 1.. No. 4. January, 1870. pp. 98, sewed. 33s. 

Conrenrs.—On New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology: On the Social Life of the ancient 
Inhabitants of New Zealand, and on the national character it was جا ا‎ form. By Sir 
George Grey, K C.B.—Notes on the Maories of New Zealand and some Melanesians of the 
south-west Pacific. By the Bishop of Wellington.—Observations on the Inhabitants and Anti- 

uities of Easter Island. By J. L. Palmer.—On the westerly drifting of Nomades from the 
ط‎ to the nineteenth century. Part II. The Seljuks, Ghazdevides, etc. By H. H. Howorth, 
Esq.—Settle Cave Exploration.—Index.—Contents.—Report of the Council.—List of Fellows. 

Vol. II., No.1. April, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 96. 3s. 

Contents :—On the Proposed Exploration of Stonehenge by a Committee of the British 
Association. By Col. A. Lane Fox.—On the Chinese Race, their Language, Government, Social 
Institutions, and Religion. By C.T.Gardner. Appendix I.: On Chinese Mythological and Legen- 
dary کت‎ II.: On Chinese Time.—Discussion.—On the Races and Languages of Dardistan. 
By Dr. G. W. Leitner.—Discussion.—Extract from a Communication by Munphool, Pundit to 
the Political Department, India Office, on the Relations between Gilgit, Chitral, and Kashmir.— 
On Quartzite Implements from the Cape of Good Hope. BY Sir G. Grey.—Discussion.— Note 
on a supposed Stone Implement from County Wicklow, Ireland. By F. Atcheson.—Note 
on the Stature of American Indians of the Chipewyan Tribe. By Major-General Lefroy— 
Report on the Present State and Condition of Pre-historic Remains in the Channel Islands. By 
Lieut. 8. P.jOliver.—Appendix: The Opening and Restoration of the Cromlech of Le Couperon.— 
Discussion —Description and Remarks upon an Ancient Calvaria from China, which has been 
supposed to be that of Confucius, By George Busk.—Discussion.—On the Westerly Drifting of 
Nomades, from the 5th to the 19th Century. Part 111. The Comans and Petchenegs. By H. H. 
Howorth.—Review.—Notes and Queries.—TIllustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 95. 3s. 

Contents :—On the Kitai and Kara-Kitai. By Dr. G. Oppert.—Discussion.—Note on the Use 
of the New Zealand Mere. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.—On Certain Pre-historic Remains dis- 
covered in New Zealand, and on the Nature of the Deposits in which they occurred. By Dr. 
Julius Haast.—Discussion.—On the Origin of the Tasmanians, geologically considered. B 
James Bonwick.—Discussion.—On a Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology. By H. H. 
Howorth.—Notes on the Nicobar Islanders. By G. M. Atkinson.—On the Discovery of Flint 
and ‘Chert under a Submerged Forest in West Somerset. By W. Boyd Dawkins.—Discussion,— 
Remarks by Dr. A. Campbell, introductory to the Rev. R. J. Mapleton’s Report.—Report on 
Pre-historic Remains in the Neighbourhood of the Crinan Canal, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. 
Mapleton.—Discussion —Supplementary Remarks to a Note on an Ancient Chinese Calva. By 
George Busk.—On Discoveries in Recent Deposits in Yorkshire. By C. Monkman.—Discussion. 
~—QOn the Natives of Naga, in Luzon, Philippine Islands.—By Dr. Jagor.—On the Koords. By 
Major 7۰ Millinger.—On the Westerly Drifting of Nomades, from the 5th to the 19th Century. 
Part IV. The Circassians and White Kazars. By H. H. Howorth.—Notes and Queries.— 
Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 8. October, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 176. 3s. 

Contents :—On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. By David Forbes. Appendix: 
A. Table of Detailed Measurements of Aymara Indians. B. Substances used as Medicines by 
the Aymara Indians, and their Names for Diseases. C. Vocabulary of Aymara Words—Discus- 
sion.—On the Opening of Two Cairns near Bangor, North Wales. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.—~ 
Discussion.—On the Earliest Phases of Civilization. By Hodder M. Westropp.—On Current 
British Mythology and Oral Traditions. By J. F. Campbell.—Note on a Cist with Engraved 
Stones on the Poitalloch Estate, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. Mapleton.—Discussion—On the 
Tribal System and Land Tenure in Ireland under the Brehon Laws. By Hodder M. Westropp. 
— Discussion.—On the Danish Element in the Population of Cleveland, Yorkshire. By the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson.—Discussion,— Notes and Queries.—Llustrated. 


Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes, With a 
Translation by Samurn Bracn, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry RuInp, Esq., F.S.A., ete. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21s. 

Furnivall.—Envcation iv Eanty Enetanp. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,’’ for the Early English Text Society. By Freprricx J. FuRNIVALL, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1s. 
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Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 
Dr. T. J. Conant. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 864, cloth, 20s. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 
the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Epwarp Rosinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 36s, 

God.—Boox or Gop. By ©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I.: The Apocalypse. 
pp. 647. 12s. 6¢d.—Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14s,— 

ol. 111. -A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16۰ 
God.—Txuz Name or Gop rw 405 Lanevacrs. ‘Ayrdory @cG. 32mo. 


sewed. 2d.‏ بیع 

Goldstiicker—A Dictionary, Sansxrir anpd Enezten, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wixson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By. 
TEopor Goxpstiicxes. Parts I.to VI. 4٤6. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each 

Goldstiicker.—A Comrrnpious Sansxrit-Enorisy Dictionary, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Tuxopor Goipstiicker. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. (Jn preparation. 

Goldstiicker.—Panrn1: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kaupa-Sourra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarita-Swamin. By Tueopor Goupstiicker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. 12s. 

Grammatography.—A Manvat or Rererence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
BaLLHORN. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Grammatography”’ is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the سد‎ 
of the most important ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it will be consult 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the boukseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 
Afghan (or Pushto). Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 
Amharic. D 


anish. Hebrew (Judwo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man). Romaic( Modern Greek) 
Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 
Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Trish. Runes. 
Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan, 
Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 
Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian. 
Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 
Ben: Gothic. Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wendish). 
Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 
Bagts. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 
Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 
Canarese (or Carnataca). Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Numidian _. Telugu, 
Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 
Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 
Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. ۱ 
Cufi Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian). 

rew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 


7 e 
Gree Slavonic). Heb: 
ey.—Hanpsook oF AFRICAN, AUSTRALIAN, AND PoLYNESIAN Pur- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Georcz Grey and Dr. H. I. ”صظ‎ 
Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 78. 64. 
Vol.I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8Vo. pp. 70. 2s. 
Vol.I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 4. 16. 
Vol 1. و تا ساسا‎ tthe Loyalty 1 tan d New Hebrides, compris 
ol. II. Part 2.—Papuan of the Loy slands and New He و‎ - 
: those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. 6d. — 
Vol. 17. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). Svo. pp. 34. 1s. 
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Vol. Ii. Part ea Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. §vo. pp. 


Vol. I. Part 4 (continuation).—Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 88. 6d. 
Vol. 111. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. §8vo. pp. vill. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books, England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266, J 

Grey.—Maort Menenros: being a Series of Addresses presented by 

the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 

Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 

tion of Laments, etc. By Cu. Oxiver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 


Green. SuaxkrsPeakE aND THE Emsiem-Wairers: an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.p. 1616. By Henny Gresn, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £1 11s. 6d; large 
imperial 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 1870. 


Griffith—Scenzs rrom THE Ramayana, Mrauwapvura, Ere. Translated 
by Rateu T. H. Grirrrrs, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6+ 

ConrEents.—Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 

Manthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother—Mother and Son—The Triumph of 

Love—Farewell!—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 

Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 

Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith —Tae Riémivan or Vitmixt. Translated into English verse. 
By Ratpu T. H. Gairrirs, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., 
containing Books I. and II. 8۲۰. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth, 1870. 18s. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

8vo. cloth, pp. 504. 18s. 


Grout.—Tax Isizutv: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix, By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 482, cloth. 21s. 


Haug.— Essays on tHe Sacrep Lanevaar, Wairines, anp 00108 oF 
THE Parsess. By Martin Have, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. [Out of print. 


Haug.—A Lecrvrer on an Onietnan Spesca or Zoroasrer (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Have, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Haug.—Ovriine or A Grammar oF THE ZEND Laneauace. By Martin 
Have, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Haug.—Tux Arrareya BRAnMANAM OF THE Rie Vepa: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Have, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £38 8s. ۱ ۱ 

Haug.—Aw Otp ٭۸تص۸-٭ٔسد‎ Grossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dustun Hosnenes1 Jamaspsi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Hava, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. .ز×(‎ and 132. 15s. 


Haug.—Awn مہ‎ Pantavi-Pazanp Grossany. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destun Hosnanes1 Jamaspy1 Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and ae چو‎ with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Mantin Have, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 
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27 ex Tee Pantawr Lawevacr. By Martrn Have, Ph. D 
5 9 8 فبْ‎ *9 
essor of Sanserit and Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the PAHLAvi- 
Pazanp Gutossakr, edited by Destur HosHanen and M. Have.) .ہ8‎ 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. 36. 6d. 

Haug.—T xx دہ بصعت‎ THE ZonoasrRrans, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Hava, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies inthe Poena College. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn preparation. 

Heaviside.—Amentcan Antigurrres; or, the New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By Joan T. C. Hzavisive. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. 1s. 6d. 

Hepburn.—A Jaranzse any Enews Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Heppurn, A.M.,M.D. Imperial .ہ8۴‎ cloth, 
pp. x., 560 and 132. 5i. 5s. 

Hernisz.— A Guime to Conversation In THE Eneiiso anp CHINESE 
LaNnGwaGEs, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stranistas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

of Chinese groups,‏ ات in ae work aly tig ae‏ 0ی" Chincee aera‏ جا 
engra on 8 and cast into moveable ۹ ۰ Le :‏ 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are aed by soat of thie missions ا‎ or 

Hincks.—Sercrwen Cuaprers or an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. .ا‎ Hincxs, D.D., Hon, M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 13. 


History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, VALLABHACHARYASIN WESTERN 
Inpia. With a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12s. 


Hoffmann.—Suorrine Dratocvxs, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Horrmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 35. 


Hoffmann.—A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Horrmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8vo. pp. viii. 352, 
sewed. 12s. 6d. ۱ 

Historia y fundacion de la Ciudad de Tlaxcala, y sus cuatro cave- 
eeras. Sacada por Francisco de Loaiza de lengua Castellana 4 esta Mexicana. 
مھ‎ de 1718. Con una Traduecion Castellana, publicado por S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photographic Plates. {In preparation. 


Howse.—A Grammar or THE Cree Lanevaer. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joszrpn Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter.—A Comparative Dictionary of THE Lanevaces or [NDIA AND 
Hies Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunrer, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Tkhwanu-s Safé.—IuxwAnv-s Sari; or, Broraers or Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

.— Ancient Farras Emsoprep in Ancient Times; or, an 
attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Tuomas INMAN, 
M.D., Liverpool. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1. and 1028, cloth, illustrated with numerous 
plates and woodcuts. £3. 

—Awncrent Pagan and Mopern Cueistian Symporism Expose. 
and Expiarnen. By Taomas Inman, M.D. (London), Physician to the 


Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xvi. 68, stiff covers, with numerous 
THustrations. 1870. 4s. 
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Jaeschke.—A Suort Practricat Grammar or THE Trseran Lanovaer, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaescuxz, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo sewed, pp. il. and 66, 23. 6d. 


Jaeschke.—Romanwep Treeran تھی‎ Enexrisn Dicrronary, each word 
being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H.A. 
,چ٭دہ مع ل‎ Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 6s. 


Julien.—Synraxe Novuverte pe ta Lanevr ٥:078. 
Vol. I.—Fondée sur la position des mots, suivie de deux traités sur les particules 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, d’une table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
légendes et d’apologues traduits mot 4 mot. 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20s. 


Vol. IJ.—Fondée sur la position des mots confirmée par ]’analyse d’un texte ancien, 
suivie d’un petit Dictionnaire du Roman des Deux Cousings, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques traduits mot 4 mot, par M. 57۸< ۸ت۸‎ JULIEN, de l'Institut. 8۱۰ 
pp. 436, sewed. 1870. 20s. 

Justi—Hanpsvucn DER ZENDSPRACHE, VON Ferprnanp Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 


Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bisnorp or GRAHAMSTOWN. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 20 64. 


Kalidasa.— RacHuvansa. By Karmasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 
With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banensgna, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort-William ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8۲0. sewed, pp. 70. 48. 64, 


Kern.— Tux Bruat-Sannrrd; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. 8vo. pp. 50, stitched, 
Part I. 2s. [ Well be completed in Nine Paris. 


Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu'd-din. A new edition of the Hinddsténi Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Epwarp B, Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of HindGstani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 


Kidd.—Catatoeve of tHE Curnese Liprary or tHE Royat Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. 8. Kipp. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 


Kielhorn.—A Grammar or THE Sansxert Lanevace. By F. Kiernory, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 


Kistner.—Buppua anp nis Docratnes. <A Biographical Essay. By 
Orro KistNER. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, .<.ھ‎ 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. 7s. 6d. 
The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the book, is extremely tasteful, and the 
characters, although small, read very easily. As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable 
to any other, and its price puts it within the reach of every Oriental scholar. It is now first 
imported from India. 
Laghu Kaumudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James 7 Batiantyne, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £1 118 6d. 


Lee.—A TRANSLATION oF THE BitAvatino: a Native Grammar of the 
Pali Language. With the Romanized Text, the Nagari Text, and Copious 
Explanatory Notes. By Lionzn F.Lzx. Inone vol. 8vo. (ln preparation). 
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Legge —Tur ےہ0۵‎ Cxasstcs. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Lecor, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s.—Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2¢—vVol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2s.—Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth, £2 2x. 


Legge.—Tuxz Lire any Tracurnes or Conrucrus, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leacx, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics,’’ with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 10s. 6d. 


Leigh.—Txz Reticton or rae Wortp. By H. Stone Lerau. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 


Leitner.—Tue Races anp Lanevaces or Darpistan. By G. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, ete. ; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [In the Press, 


Leland.— Hans Buetruann’s Parry. With other Ballads. By 
Caries G. Letanp. Eighth Edition. Square. pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. 1s. 


Leland.— Hans Brerrmann’s Curisrmas. With other Ballads. By 
Caarizs G. Letanp. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1s. 


Leland.—Hans Brerrmann as A Porrricran. By Cuarzes G. Leann. 
Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1s. 


Leland.—Hans Brerrmann × Cuurcu. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Square, pp. 80, 
sewed. 1870. le. 

Leland.—Brerrmann Batztaps. Four Series complete. Conrents :— 
Hans Breitmann’s Party. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. Hans Breitmann as 
a Politician. Hans Breitmann in Church, With other Ballads. By Cuan es 
G. Lzezanp. With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, pp. 300, cloth. 
1870. 4s. 6d. 

Leland.—Hans Brerrmann as AN Untan. Six New Ballads, with a 
Glossary. Square, sewed, pp. 72. Is. 

Leland.—Tue Brerruann Battaps. Complete in 1 vol., including 
Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before printed), with 
Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Cuartes G. LeLanp. Crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6s. 


Lesley.—Man’s Ontern ann Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lestxy, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Liherien hag Avielen; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 
Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the BrenonEc of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into BREIzouNEc (commonly called Breton and Armorican); a Verston into 
WELSH, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Version 6۸:٤" 
or Manx or CeanawEe ; with [illustrative Articles by CuristoL. TERRIEN and 
Cuartes Warine Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong 4to. pp. 156, sewed. 52. 


Lobscheid.—-Exerisa anp Cutnesz Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Losscuerp, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.8.A., N.Z.B.S.V., ete. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts, £8 8s. 
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Lobscheid.—Cuvesz مد‎ Enatasn Dicrionany, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Losscuztp, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.1.8.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., Sc. 1 vol. imp. Sve. deuble columns, pp. 800. 

, (In the Press. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.)—The Lrrenaturs of American ABORIGINAL 
Lanevaces. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wu. W. TURNER. 
Edited by Nicotas Triisnsr. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.—xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii.—xiv. ; and Introductory Biegraphical Notices, 
pp. Xiv.—xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247-256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Macgowan.—A Manvat or tHe Amoy Corzoquiat. By Rev. J. 
Maceowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. #£1 ls. 

Maclay and Baldwin.—An AxpHasrtic Dictionary oF THE CHINESE 
LaNnq@uaGs IN THE Foochow Diatxecr. By Rev. R. 8. Mactay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C, C. Batpwin, A.M., of the American 
یٹ‎ of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. xxiv. and 1108. Foochow, 1871. 

۵ 

Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. By Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarita-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Txzopor Go.psriicxer. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. ۱ 

Manipalus Vocabulorum; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Hewry .ظ‎ ۳۷ ۶2۸778۰. 8vo. pp. xvi, and 370, cloth. 14s, 

Manning.—Aw Ineurry into THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THE 
Possessive AuGMENT in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
JamMEs ManninG, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

Markham.—Qvicaua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Cremenrs R. Marxuan, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of ‘Cuzco and Lima,’’ and “Travels in Peru and 
India.”” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. Ls. 

Marsden.—Nomismata Onzentatia Intusreata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late Wiliam 
Marsden, F.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement). cloth, gilt top. £1 11s. 6d. 

Mason.— Burman: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plante, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F, Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoor, 1860. 30s. 

Mason.—Tue Pau Text or Kacncuayawo’s Grammar, with Ene1isH 
Amnotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, | to 673. 
IL. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambedian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parte. 8٢٠. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £1 12s. 
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Mathurépraséda Misra.—A Trrunevat Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in Engligh, UrdG, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabicatiou, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdG and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Matuuri- 
PrasApa Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares, 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1830, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


Mayers.—Iniusrrations oF THE Lamarst System in Trsxt, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By Wiitiam Freperick Marens, Ksq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. 18. 6d. 


Medhurst.—Cuiese Dratoaurs, Questions, and Famirrar SEenrences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mepuurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 


Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wixson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc.,etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Jounson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s, 6d. 


Memoirs read before the AntHROPoLoGIcAL Society or Lonpon, 1863 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2ls. 


Memoirs read before the AnrHropotogicaL Socrety or Lonpon, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 21s. 


Merx.—Grammatica Syriaca, quam post opus Hoffmanni refecit 
ADALBERTUS MeRx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lic. in Univ. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 
Particula I. Royal 8vo. pp. 136, sewed. 7s. 
Particula II. Royal 8vo. pp. 137-388, sewed. 10s. 64. 


Moffat.—Tue Sranparp AtpHaset Prostem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Miiller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Rosgert Morrat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Molesworth.—A Dictionary, MAnatrut and Enerisn. Compiled by 
J.T. Motesworra, assisted by GeorcE and Tuomas Canpy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J.T. MoLeswortH. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 


Morfill —Tux Szaves: their Ethnology, early History, aud popular 
Traditions, with some account of Slavonic Literature. Being the substance of 


a course of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By W. R. Morritt, M.A. 
[In preparation. 


Morley—A Descriptive Caratocuz of the Historica, Manuscripts 
in the ARABIC and Perstan LAnGuaGEs preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Witu1am H. Moxtey, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 

Morrison.—A Dictronazy or THE Cuinese Lanevace. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. 11. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Muhammed.—Tae Lirz or Munammep. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd 1ظ‎ Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fenpinaxp WiisTEeNn- 
FELD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed, 7s. 64. Each part sold separately. 


baged op the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
cha caretully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 
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Muir.—Onremat Sansxerr Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by Joun Mur, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. IY. 4 New Edition ts in preparation. 

Vol. 111. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 168, 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indjan Deities. S8vo pp. xii. 440, cloth. 1863. 158. 

ol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 

Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 

1870. 2ls. 


Miiller (Max).—Tur Sacrep Hymns or toe Branmoins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By 7۰ Max Miituer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Phiiology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. In 8 vols. Volume I. 8٣٠. pp. clii. and 264. 128. 6d. 


Miller (Max).—A New Eprrton or toe Hymys or tHe Ric-VeEpA IN 
THE Sanniti Text, without the Commentary of the Sfyana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Miiller. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages. [Jn preparation. 

*“¢The above New Edition of the Sanhité Text of the Rig-Veda, without the Commen of 

Séyana, will contain foot-notes of the names of the Authors, Deities, and Metres. It will be 

comprised in about fifty large 8vo. sheets, and will be carefully corrected and revised by Prof. 

F. Max Miiller, The price to subscribers before publication will be 24s. per copy. After publi- 

cation the price will be 36s. per copy. 


Miiller (Max).—Lxcrors on Buppuist Nramism. By F. Max Mitten, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. 1s. 

Naphegyi.—Tue Asum or Lanevaer, illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G. (٦۸-79٣۹ (۰ M.D., A.M., Member of the ‘‘ Sociedad Géogr&fica 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales’’ of Texoco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, ete. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 


in cloth, gilt top. £2 10s. 

Conrrnts.— Preface (pp. 2).—Introduction.—Observations on the Origin of Lan (pp. 12). 
—Authors of Collections of the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 8).—Families of Language (pp. 13).—Alpha~- 
bets (pp. 25). The Lord’s Prayer in the following languages (each accompanied es trans- 
literation into Roman characters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
printed in the original characters. 

A. Aryan Famity.—1. Sanskrit. 2. Bengalee. 3. Moltanee. 4. Hindoostanee. 5. Gipsy. 
6. Greek. 7.sModern Greek. 8. Latin. 9. Italian. 10. French. 11. Spanish. 12. Portuguese. 
13. Celtic. 14, Welsh. 15. Cornish. 16. Irish. 17. Gothic. 18, Anglo-Saxon. 19. Old 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon. 20. English اتا‎ . 21. German (4 varieties). 22. Dutch. 23. 
Runic. 24. Wallachian. 25. Icelandic. 26. Danish. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedish. 29 
Lithuanian. 80. Old Prussian. 31. Servian. 82. Sclavonic. 33. Polavian. 84. Bohemian. 
rt سج‎ 36. ussian. 37. Bulgaric. 38. Armenian, 39. Armenian-Turkish. 40. Albanian e 

B. Semitic Famity.—l. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. 8, Samaritan. 4. Syriac. 5. Syro-Chaldgpic, 
6. Carshun. 7. Arabic. 8. Zthiopic. 8. Amharic. 

C. Turantan Faminy.—l. Turkish. 2. Hungarian. 3. Finnish. 4. Estonian. 5. Lap- 
ponian. 6. Laplandic (Dialect of Um&-Lappmark). 7. Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. 
10. Maori (New Zealandic). 11. rege 12. Ceylonese. 18. Moorish... 14. Coptic. 15. Berber. 
36. Hottentot. 17. Susuic. 18. Burmese. 19. Siamese. 20. Mongolian. 21. Chinese. 
22, Kalmuk. 28. Cashmere. 

D, Ammnican Fauity.—l. Cherokee. 2. Delawar. 8. Micmac. 4. Totonac. 5. Othomi. 
6. Cora. 7 Kolusic. 8 Greenland. 9. Mexican. 10. Mistekic. 11. Mayu. 12. Brazilian. 
18. Chiquitic. 14, Amaric. 
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Nayler.—Commonsense OBSERVATIONS ON THE Exrsrence or Rures (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding Tux EnGiisn LANGUAGE : 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities, 
whether Dictionary -Compiters, GrawMar- MAKERS, or SpELLINo-Boox 
Manuracrungrs, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
CIATION MADE Easy ; accompanied with Lists, containing -everal thousands of 
words, for the speedy eradication of blemishes ; also an Essay on THE Pronun- 
CIATION OF Proper Names. The work submitted with all its imperfections 
as fearlessly, as respectfully, to the JupawunT of every Male and Female 
Teacher of the Language, in Schools, Colleges, and Universities, and to all 
Ladies and Gentlemen individually. By B. S. Nayxer, accredited Elocutionist 
fe is celebrated Literary Societies in London. 8۳۰. pp. iv. 148, boards. 

٠ 8 

Newman.—A Hanpsoox or Moprrn Anazic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx, and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 


Newman.—Tue Trxr or tHE Ieuvine Inscerrrions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. NewMau, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 

Newman.—Ozrnoéry: or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1s. 

Notley.—A Comparative Grammar oF THE Frencu, Iran, Sranisn, 


AND Portuausse Languages. By Epwin A. Notizy. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6d. 


Oriental Text Society.—( Zhe Publications of the Oriental Text Society.) 


1, THropHanta; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 
Evszsivs, Bishop of Cesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof.S, Lze. 8vo. 1842. 15s. 
2. ATHaNnasius’s Festat Lerrers, discovered in an ancient Syriac 
Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 
8. Swanrastanrt: Book of Religions and Philosophical Sects, in 
Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 308. 
4, Umpat Axrpat Aut at Sunnat wa At Tamaar; Pillar of the Creed 
of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1848. 5s, 
5. History or tHE Atmonaprs. Edited in Arabic by Dr. R. P. A. 
Dozy. 8vo. 1847. 10s. 6d. 
6. Sama Vepa. Edited in Sanskrit by Rev. G. Stevenson. 8vo.1843. 12s. 
7. Dasa Kumara Cuarrra. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 
Wison. 8vo. 1846. £1 48. 
8. Mana Vira Cuanita, or a History of Rama. A Sanskrit Play. 
Edited by F. H. Tarrnen. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 
9. Mazuzaw vL Askar: The Treasury of Secrets. By .سی(‎ 
Edited in Persian by N. Buanp. 4to. 1844, 10s. 6d. 
10. Saraman-v-Ussat; A Romance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 
Persian by 7. Farconzr. 4to. 1843. 108. 
11. Mrexxonn’s History or rox Avazexs. Edited in Persian by 
W.H. Morury. 8vo. 1850. 12s. 
12. Tonvat-ur-Annar; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 
(Dshami), Editedin Persian by F. Fauconen. 4to. 1843, 10s. 
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Osburn.—Txe Monvumentat History of Eeypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Witttam Ossurn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vol. I.—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 
Palmer.—Eeyprian CuRonicies, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By Wittram Parmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiv. and 428, and viii, and 636. 1861. 12s. 


Pand-Némah.— Tur Panp-Niman; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Apazsip MArAspanp, Translated from Peblevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 


Pandit.—A Panonrr’s Remarks on Proresson Max Miitrer’s Transta- 
tion of the “ Rig-Veda.”’ Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 64. 


Paspati—Eropes sur tes Tonrnentanfs (Gypsres) ov Bonfimrens DE. 
L’Emprre Orroman. Par ALEXANDRE G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 


Patell.—Cowasszz Parett’s CHronoLoey, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hinds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowassez SORABJEE 
۶۸ .تا‎ 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Pauthier.—Lz Livre pe Mazco Poto, Citoyen de Vénise, Conseiller 
Privé et Commissaire Impérial de Khoubilai-Kha4n. Rédigé en francais sous 
sa dictée en 1298 par Rusticien de Pise ; Publié pour la premiére fois ۸۵8 
trois manuscrits inédits de la Bibliothéque Impériale de Paris, présentant la 
rédaction primitive du Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-méme et donneé par lui, 
en 1307, & Thiébault de Cépoy, accompagnée des Variantes, de |’ Explication 
des mots hors d’usage, et de commentaires géographiques et historiques, tirés 
des écrivains orientaux, principalement Chinois, avec une Carte générale del’ Asie 

(31. 6. Pavruier. Two vols. roy. 8vo. pp. clvi. 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £1 8s. 


Pazand.—Tae Book or THE Marnyo-1-KHarp. The Pazand and 
Sanskrit Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in 
the fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pablavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 16s. 

Percy.—BisHor Percy's For1o Manuscripts—BatLaps AND RoMANCES. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. 1. pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. ‘Deny 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12, 

Perny.—DicrionnargE Frangats-Latin-Carnois pg 14 Lanave Manpa- 


RINE Pantéz. Par Paut Perny. M.A., de la Congrégation des Missions 
Etrangéres. 4to. pp. viii. 459, sewed. £2 2s. 


Perny.—Grammarse Pratique < ۰٘ Lanavs Manpanine Parrée. 
Par Pavt Prany, M.A, de la Congrégation des Missions Etrangéres. 

(In the Press. 

Perny.—Provrnses مو سد0‎ RECUEILLIS ET MIs EN ORDRE. Par 2۸7 

PERny, M.A., de la Congrégation des Missions Etrangéres. 12mo. pp. iv. 136. 
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Perrin.—Enezisu-Zotv Dicrtonany. New Edition, revised by J. A. 


Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth,‏ ...×× ×ظ 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5e.‏ 


Philological Society —Pxorosats for the Publication of a New Enaxisu 


Dicrionary. 8۳۰. pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 


Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1894 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 8,15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B, xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough”’ 
(about 1500 Ango Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Water W. Sxeart, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Epwarp دص ظط‎ Cowr.t, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14s. 

Priaulx.—Quzstiones Mosarca; or, the first part of the Book of 


Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond DE 
Beauvoir Priautx. 8vo. pp. viii, and 548, cloth. 12s. 


Raja-Niti—A Cotzecrion or Hivpv Avotoguss, in the Braj Bhasha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Firzepwarp Hatt, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204, 21s. 

Raz.—Essay on the AncurrectuseE of the Hinpus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed, 
London, 1834, Original selling price, #1 11s. 6d. ,reduced (for a short time) to 12s. 


Rask.—A Grammar دہ‎ THE AnGLo-Saxon Toncur. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc, By Benzamin Tuorps, Member cf the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Rawlinson.—A Commentany oN THE OvNnzrrorM INscrirTions OF 
BABYLONIA aND Assynia, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawuinson. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London,1850. 2s. 6d. a 

Rawlinson.—Ovrimvezs or Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawzinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. 1. Layaup, Esq., 0.0 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 


Renan.—An Essay on rue Ace anp ANTIquity or THE Book oF 
Napatuaan AGricutrure. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. 7 
Renan, Membre del’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Revue Celtique—Tuaz Revoz Cexriquz, a Quarterly Magazine ot 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of o e 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Garpoz. 8vo. Subscription, £1 per annum. 


idley-—-Kamrtanor, Dierm, ann Turnvsut. Languages Spoken by 
ا ا‎ Aborigines. By Rev. We. Riptey, M.A,, of the University of 
Sydney; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 

by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90, 303. 
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Rig-Veda.—A New Enron or tHe Hymws or rae Rie-VEpa In THE 
SanwitA Text, without the Commentary of the Séyana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Miititer. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages. See also 
under Max Muller. . [In preparation. 


Rig-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 
preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry, the Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max Miitier, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul’s College; Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign 
‘Member of the Institute of France, etc. In 8 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 

. 264. 12s. 6d. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita (The): THe Sacrzep Hymns or roe BranMans. 
Translated and explained by F. Max Miirurr, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Soul’s College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns ro ros Maruts, OR THE 

_ STorm-Gops.  8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Cotzecrion or ANcrent Hinpv Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H.H. Wiison, M.A., F.R.S., eto. etc. ete. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Frrzepwarp Hatz. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 

_ pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Rig-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horack Hayman Witson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowxt1, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. IT. and III. still left. [Vols. V.and V1. in the Press. 

Sima-Vidhana-Brahmana (The). With the Commentary of Sayana. 
Edited, with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnett, M.R.A.S., 
Madras Civil Service. In 1 vol. Svo. [In preparation. 

Schele de Vere—Srupres 1x EnerisH ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Scueue vz Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.and 365. 10s. 6d. 

Schemeil.—Ext Mustaxer; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Isranim 
Scuemeit. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagintweit.—Buppaism uv Tiset. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emrn Scatacintweit, LL.D. Witha 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
Svo., pp. xxiv. and 404, £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit.—Gtossany or GrocrarsicaL TEnms FROM InpIA AND 
Trset, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Henmann DE 
ScuiaGinrweEit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’’the Third Volume of H., A., and R, pp 3808۸1768 
‘*Results of a Scientifie Mission to India and High Asia.’”” With an Atlas in 
rier folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. 4. 

Schlottmann.—Tuz Monument or a Victory دہ‎ Mesua, King of the 
Moabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Archeology by Dr. Konstantin 
ScHLorrmann, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 

from the German. ; [In the Press. 
rh Edalji.—A Grammar or tHE Gusandirf Lanevacr. By 
SuApursi Epatsf. Cloth, pp.127. 10s. 6d. ۱ 

Shapurji Edalji—A. Drerrowany, Gusnati anp Ewetisu. By Sufrvnsi 

Eparsf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s, 
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Sherring —Tue Sacrep Crry or raz Hinvus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sueprinc, M.A. 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Firzepwaxp Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21a. 


Smith.—A Vocasvtary or Proper Names mn Caress ann Eneuisu. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smiru, M, B., 
China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, andx. 1870. 10s. 6d. , 


Smith.—Conreisutions rowarps THE Marerra Mxpica ann Natura, 
History oF Cuina. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porrer Smirn, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 ls. 


Sophocles.—A Grossany or Later ann Byzantine Gruzx. By E. A. 
SorpHociss. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 


Sophocles, —Romarc دہ‎ Monern Greex Grammar. By E. A. Sopnoctes. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. 6d. 


Sophocles.—Gnrrzx Lexicon or THE Roman anv Byzantine ہت‎ 
(from B.0. 146 to a.v. 1100). By E.A.Sopxocies. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8s. 

Steele—Awn Eastern Love Story. Kusa JAraxaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Tuomas Streetz, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 


Stratmann.—A Dricrionany or THE تما‎ Lanevaer. Compiled 
from the writings of the x111th, x1vth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. 

(Jn preparation. 

Stratmann.—Awn .ہل م0‎ Porm or THE Ow1 and THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Edited by Francis Henry StRaTMANN. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 33. 

Syed Ahmed.—A Sznzes or Essays on tHE Lire or Monwammen, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syzp Aumep Kuan Banapor, 0.8.1., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30s. 


ContEents.—Preface and Introduction.—Essay on the Historical Geography of Arabia —Essay 
on the Manners and Customs of the Pre-Islamic Arabians.—Kesay on the various Religions of 
the Pre-Islamic Arabs, wherein it is inquired to which of them Islam bears the closest resem- 
blance, and whether by such affinity Islam is proved to be of Divine Origin or ‘‘ A Cunningly 
Devised Fable.””—Essay on the question Whether Islam has been Beneficial or Injurious to 
Human Society in general, and to the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations.—Esray on the 
Mohammedan Theological Literature.—Essay on the Mohammedan Traditions,—Essuy on the 
Holy Koran.—Essay on the History of the Holy Mecca, including an account of the distinguished 
part enacted in connexion therewith by the Ancestors of Mohammed.— Essay on the Pedigree 


mnnmantine A nhamma as aantainad in hath the Ua‏ لہ 


The Boke of Nurture. By Joun Russert, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By WxNnkyYN pe Woxpe, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugs Ruopgs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Faepenicx J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English ‘ext Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii, and 56. 1867. 14. 118. 6d. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun, By WiLuiaM 
LANGLAND (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Water W. SxEaT 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867, Vernon Text; Text A. 7s, 6d. 
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Thomas.—Eanry Sassanzan Inscrrprions, Szars awp Corns, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hfjiabad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Epwarp 
THomas, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas.—Tuz Cuonicizs or roe Parnin Kines or Deni. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remaina. By Enwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.A.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
oe Oopperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 

٠ 3, 

Thomas.— Essays on Inpsanw Antiquities: following up the Discoveries 
of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations into the History, 
Palseography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Epwanrp Tnomas, late 
of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8vo., profusely 
illustrated. [Jn preparation. 

Thomas.—Taz Tarory مس۸‎ Practicx or Creore Grammar. By J. J. 


Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. One vol. 8vo. boards, pp. viii. and‏ مخ 
12s.‏ .185 


Thonissen.—Ervpzs sux L’ Histor: vv Dror حسحصعا)‎ pes Prorius 
Anciens (Inde Brahmanique, E’gypte, Judée), par J. J. THonissen, Professeur 
a l'Université Catholique de Louvain, Membre de |’ Academie Royale de Bel- 
gique. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed. 1869. 12s. 


Thorpe.—Dretomaraniom Anerscum 2ھ‎ Saxonicr. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King Zthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills, III. Guilds. 30 Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of fhe Anglo-Saxon. By the late Bensamin THoRPE, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, clotb. 1865. £1 1s. 


Tindall—A Grammar تھے‎ VocasuLaRy oF THE Namaqua-HorrTenTot 


Laneuacs. By Henny Trnparz, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6s. 


Van der Tuuk.—Ovriines or a Grammar or THE Matracasy 1 
By .کا‎ N. van per Tuux. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed, le. 


Van der Tuuk.—Sxort Account or THE Matay Manuscripts BELONGING 
To THE Royat Astatic Society. By H. N. van DER Tuvk. 8vo., pp.52. 28.64 


Vishnu-Purana (The); a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purfaas. By the late H. H. Witson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Firzepwarp 
Haut. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343; Vol. II. 
pp. 348; Vol. IV. pp. 346 cloth; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth, Price 10s. 6d. each. 

[ Vol. ۲ 7. tn preparation. 

Wade.—Yii-Yew Tzi-Eau Cur. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Tomas Francis Wane, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to, Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade.—Wen-Curen Tzi-Eexn Cur. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China, In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol.1. By 
Tuomas Francis Wang, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; and iv, 72, and 52. £1 16s. 
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Wake.—Cauarrens on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Sranizanp Waxz, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Watson.—Inpex ro raz Narrve anp Sorentiric Nawes or INDIAN AND 
oTHER Eastren Economic Puants anp Propucrs, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By OHN 
Forses Watson, M.A., M.D., 7.8, F.R.AS., ete., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.650. £1 118. 6d. 


Watts—Essays on Lanevace anp Lrrezarore. By Tuomas Warts, 
late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8۴0, 
[In preparation. 
Webster—An Inrropuctony Essay to tre Scrence or Comparative 
THEOLOGY ; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Epwarp 
WessTer, of Ealing, Middlesex. d in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870, ھ1‎ 


Wedgwood.—A Dictionary or tHe تمس‎ Lanavacr. By Hens- 
SLEIGH WepGwoop, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to D) 8vo., 20 xxiv. 508, cloth, 14s.; Vol. II. (E to P) 8vo. pp. 678, 
cloth, 14s.; Vol. 1118, Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366, 10s. 6d.; Vol. ۰. 
Part 11. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5s. 6d. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £2 4s. 

‘* Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.” —~Spectator. 

Wedgwood.—On rue Ontern or Lanevacz. By Henstxicn WEpewoon, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. :ھ8‎ 6d. 


Wékey.—A Grammar or tHe Huneartan Lanovace, with appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
Sigismund Wéxey, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth, 12mo., pp. xii. and 150, 
sewed. 4s. 6d. 

Wheeler.—Tae History or Invi From tHe EKartst Aces. By J. 
Tatsoys WHEELER, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
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